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JIHE ENGUSH H'13M0RISTS 

OF THE EICpTEENTH OEimniT. 

SWIFT. 

4 

Ik treating of the English humorists of the past age, it is 
of men and of their lives, rather than of their books, that I aik 
permission to speak to^ydu; and in doing so, you are aware 
that I cannot tjiiope to entertain you with a merely humorous 
or facetious stoiy. < Harlequin without his mask is known to 
present a very sober countenance, and was himself, the story 
goes, the melancholy patient whom the doctor advised to go 
and see Harlequin*^—a man full of cares and perplexities like 
the rest of us, whose self must always be serious to him, under 
whatever mask or disguise or uniform he presents it to the 
public. And as all of you here must needs be grave when yon 
think of your own past and present, yon will not look to find, 
in the histories of those whose lives and feelings 1 am going 
to try and describe to you, a story that is otherwise than sei? 
ous, and often very sad. If humor only meant laughter, yon 
would scarcely feel more interest about humorous wntters than 
about the private life of poor Harlequin just mentioned, who 
possesses in common with these the power of making you 
laugh. But the men regarding whose lives and stories your 
kind presence here shows that you have curiosity and sympa¬ 
thy, appeal to a great number of our faculties, besides our mere 
sense or ridicule. The* humorous writer >|^^Bes to awaken 
aim direct your love, your pity, your kindm^^in^ur scorn for 
untruth, psetension, imposture—your tendemda^^lmr the weak, 
the pcAir, the oppressed, the unhappy To the best of his 
means jpd ability he comments on alrae ordinary actions and 

S assions of life almost. He takes upon himself to be tiie week- 
ay preacher, so to speak. Accordingly, as he finds, and speak^ 
and feels the truth best, we regard him, esteem him—some¬ 
times love him. And, as hisbumness is to mark otl\er p^le^s 
lives and peculiarities, yre moralize npqn Ai$ life when he is gone 
—andj^terday’s preacher becomes the teztforto-day’s sermon. 
Of Xipglish parents, and of a good English family of clergy- 
^ exhg anecdote It fteqneiktily toldof our petfoniMr Bios. 
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Vien,* Swift was bora in Dublin in 1667, seven months after tbo 
AeatV>f his father, who had come lib practice there as a lawyer. 
The boy went to school at Kilkenny, and afterward *to 
Trinity College, Dublin, where begot a degree with difficultly 
and was wild and witty and poor. In 1638, by the rtoem- 
jnendation of his mother. Swift was received into t]}e«family 
of Sir William Temple, who had ^hown Mrs. Swift in Ireland. 
He left his patron in 1694, and the next ^ear took orders in 
Dublin. But he threw up the small Irira preferment which 
he got and returned to Temple, in whose family he re¬ 
mained until Sir William’s death in 1699. His hopes of ad¬ 
vancement in England failing, Swift returned to Ireland, 
and took the living of Laracor. Hither he invited Hester 
Johnson,! Temple’s natural daughter,*%ith whom he had con¬ 
tracted a tender friendship, while they were bolh dependants 
of Temple’s. And with an occasional visit to England, Swift 
now passed nine years at home. 

In 1709 he came to England, and, with a brief visit to Ire¬ 
land, during which he took possession of his deanery of St. 
Patrick’s, he now passed five years in England, taking the 
most distinguished part in the political transactions which 
terminated with the death of Queen Anne. After her death, 
his party disgraced and his hopes of ambition over, Swift 
returned to Dublin, where he remained twelve years. In this 
time he wrote the famous * Drapier’s Letters ’ and * Gulliver’s 
Travels.’ He married Hester Johnson, Stella, and buried 
Esther Yanhomrigh, Vanessa, who had followed him to Ire¬ 
land from London, where she had contracted a violent passion 
for him. In 1726 and 1727 Swift was in England, which he 
quitted for the last time on hearing of his wife’s illness. 
Stella died in January, 1728, and Swift until 1745, having 

*He WM from a yoonger branch of the Swifts of Torkahire. Hieinr^dfather, the 
Her. Thomas Swift, vicar of Goodrich, in Herefordshire, snflered from his loyalcyin 
Oharlee l.*a time. That gentleman married Elisabeth Dryden, a member of the family 
of the poet. Sir Walter Scott gives, with his characteristic minnteneas to each points, 
toe exact relationship between toese famous men.^wiftwas *thee8hof Ihryden's 
Wggn d cousin.* Swift, too, was the enemy of Dryden’s reputation. Witoess the 
^VtoUe cf the Books The difference was greatest among the horse.* eaya heof the 

nodeEBB, * where evor y p rivate trooper pretended to the command, from iCaaso and 
Dryden and Others.* Andto*Fo^tty,aBhapsody,’IwadvtteathvpoelMtev 

* Bead all the Prefaces of Dryden, 

For these our critics much confide la, 

Though merely writ, at first for fllliog. 

To raise toe volume’s price a shUUng. 

to Swift, you win never be a poet,* was the phrsfe of Dryden to lie Idjawnfiii, 
^ rennlped olive in a memory tenacious of such matter^ 

‘ MissAstty * she was called in toe family—firhere her face, and her dress, and Sir 
Ilian’s tfetitiDent of her, all made the real fact about her birth plain enwiigh. 4ir 
k left bora thousand pounds. , ^ ^ 
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passed the last five of the seventy-eight years of his life 'with ^ 
an impaired intellect and keepers to watch him.* 

• You know, of coarse, that Swift has had many biog- 
j^hers; his life has been told by the kindest and the most 
^&d*natared of men, Scott, ‘v^bo admires but can’t bring him- 

selt tp love him; and by stout old Johnson,! who, forced to 
admit Ifim into the company of poets, receives the famous 
Irishman, and takes off hit hat to him with a bow of surly 
recognition, scans Ifim from head to foot, and passes over to 
the other side of the street. Dr. Wilde of Dublin,;[ who has 
written a most interesting, volume on the closing years of 
Swift’s life, calls Johnson *the most malignant of his biog¬ 
raphers it is not easy ^r an English critic to please Irish¬ 
men—^perhaps to try^and please them. And yet Johnson 
truly admireasSwift; Johnson does not quarrel with Swift’s 
change of politics, or doubt his sincerity of religion: about 
the famous Stella and Vanessa controversy the doctor does 
not bear very hardly on Swift. But he could not give the 
dean that honest hand of his; the stout old man puts it into 
his breast, and moves off from him.§ 

* SometlmeB, during his mental affliction, he continued walking about the houBO 
for many consecutive hours; sometimes he remained In a kind or torpor. At times, 
he would seem to struggle to bring Into distinct consciousness, and shape into expres¬ 
sion, the intellect that lay smothering under gloomy obstruction in him. A pier..gIa6B 
falling by accident, nearly fell on him. He sold he wished it had I He once repeated 
slowly several times, *■ I am what I am.’ The last thing he wrote was bd epinrsm on 
the bnilding of a magazine for arms and stores, which was pointed out lo nun as he 
wsut abroad during bis mental disease : 

* Behold a proof of Irish sense: 

Here Irish wit is seen: 

When nothing’s left that’s worth defense, ' 

They build a magazine! ’ 


t Besides these famous books of Scott's and Johnson’s, there Is a copious *Llfb* 
by Thomas Sheridan (Dr. Johnson’s * Sherry father of Richard Brinsley, and sim of 
that good'Oatured, clever Irish Dr. Thomas Sheridan, Swift’s intimate, who lost his 
chaplaincy by so nninckily choosing for a text oii the King's birthday,' * Snfllcient for 
the day Is the evil thereof! ’ Not to mention less important Vrorks, there Is also the. 
* Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr. JonatHan Swift,’ by that polite and dignified 
writer, the ^rl of Orrery^ His lordship Is said to have strivebfor literary renown, 
cHKifly that he might make up for the slight passed on him by his father, who left his 
library away fronThtm. It is to be feared tbatthe ink he need to wash ont that strin 
only made ItJook bigger. H^ad, however, known Swift, and corresponded'with 
people who nfew him. His work (which appeared In ITSll provoked a good deal of 
controvetsy, calHiw ont, amongottaer drocAvres, the interesting * Observatl^ on Lord 
Orrery’s RemarkSi’etc., of Dr. Delany. . 

1 Dr. \Ode’B book was written on the occasion of the remains of Swift and Stella 
belhg brolKht to tiie ligbiof day—a thing which happened in IW, when certain works 
going on In St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, afforded an opportunity of thdr being 
examined. One bears with surprise of these eknlle * going the rounds’ of ho&8ee.aim 
betngmitdetbe objeots of dUri&infscnriosity. The IwTnz of Swift was actually carried 
(tifl' Phrenologistshada low opinion of his intellect from thocibservations they took. 

Dr. Wilde traces the symptoms of lll-health in Swif A as detailed in bis writings 
flrom time tp time. He observes, likewise, that the skllllsave evidence of ’diseased 
action ’ df the braindurltig lif^nroch as would' be produced w an increasing tendaaiey 
to’esiebralconffeetion.’ ^ 
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Would we have liked to live w^ith him ? That is a ques¬ 
tion which, in dealing with these people’s works, and think¬ 
ing of their lives and peculiarities, every reader of biog¬ 
raphies must put to himself. Would you have liked tq l/S^ 
friend of the great dean ? I should like to have been Slf^k- 
spere’s shoeblack—^just to have lived in his house, jusA fo haiSe 
worshiped him—to have run on. ffis errands, and seen that 
sweet serene face. I should like, as a young man, to have 
lived on Fielding’s staircase in the Tempfe, and after helping 
him up to bed perhaps, and opening his door with his latch¬ 
key, to have shaken hands with him in the morning, and 
heard him talk and crack jokes over his breakfast and his 
mug of small beer. Who would nbt give something to pass 
a night at the club with Johnson, anef’^ Goldsmith, and James 
Boswell, Esq., of Auchinleck ? The charm of Addison’s com¬ 
panionship and conversation has passed to us by fond tradition 
—^but Swift ? If you have been his inferior in parts (and that, 
with a great respect for all persons present, I fear is only very 
likely), his equal in mere social station, he would have bullied, 
scorned, and insulted you; if, undeterred by his great reputa¬ 
tion, you had met him like a man, he would have quailed 
before you,* and not had the pluck to reply, and gone home, 
and yeai*s after written a foul epigram about you—watchcil 
for you in a sewer, and come out to assail you with a coward’s 
blow and a dirty bludgeon. If you had been a lord witli a 
blue ribbon, who flattered his vanity, or could help his ambi¬ 
tion, he would have been the most delightful company in the 
world. lie would have been so manly, so sarcastic, so bright, 
odd, and original, that you might think he had no object in 
view but the indulgence of his humor, and that he was the 
most reckless, simple creature in the world. How he would 

* Few men, to be sure, dared thle experiment, bnt yet their encccee was encousaK- 
inir. One gentleman miuie a point of itakini; the dean whether his nncic Ondwin had 
not criveii him hie education. Swift, who hate<I that subject cordially, and, indec<l. 
cared little for his kindred, said sternly, *Yes; he garre me the educai.on of ado?.' 
* Then, sir,’ cried the otlier, striking his fist on the table, * you have not the gratitnde 
of a dog!' 

Other occasions there were when a bold face cave the dean pause, even after his 
Irish almost-royal position was establislied. Bat ho brought himself irr.o greater 
danger on a certain occasion, and the amusing oiiciimstaiices mny be once more 
repeated here. He had unsparingly lushed the notable Dublin lawyer, Mr. Sergeant 
fiettesworth: 

* Thus at the bar, the booby Betteswnrth, 

Though half a crown o'erpays his sweat’s worth. 

Who knows in law nor text nor margent, 

Calls Singleton his brother-seigeantl' 

The sersi^t, It is said, swore to have bis life. Tie presented himself at the 
deanery. The dean asked his name. * Sir, 1 am Sergeant Bett-ca-worth.' 

*7n what regitnmt^ pray f ' asked Swift. 

A guard of volunteers formed themselves to defend the dean at thie time. 
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have torn your enemies t04)ieces for you! and made fun of the 
Qpposition! His servility was so boisterous that it looked like 
independence; * he would have done your errands, but with 
th^ «ir of patronizing you, and after lighting your battles, 
masked, in the street or the press, would have kept on his hat 
tieforc ^ur wife and daughters in the drawing room, content 
to take that sort of pay ^or his tremendous sciwices as a 
bravo.f • 

lie says as much himself in one of his letters to Boling- 
broke : ‘ All my efforts to distinguish myself were only for 
want of a great title and fortune, that I might be used like a 
lord by those who have a^ opinion of my parts; whetlier right 
or wrong is no great inatter. And so the repulatiou of wit 
and great lesjriiing docs the oilicc of a blue ribbon or a coach 
and six.’]; 

Could there be a greater candor ? It is an outlaw, who says, 
‘These are my brains; with these I’ll win titles and compete 
with fortune. Those are my bullets; these I’ll turn into 
gold; ’ and he hears the sound of coaches and six, takes the 
road like Macheath, and makes society stand and deliver. 
They are all on their knees before him. Down go my lord 
bishop’s apron, and his Grace’s blue ribbon, and my lady’s 
brocade petticoat in the mud. lie cases the one of a living, 
the other of a patent place, the third of a litllc snug post 

my Hamilton, I will never hide the freedom of my sentiments from you. 
I am much inclined to believe that the temper of my fiieiid Swift might occasion hie 
English friends to wish him happily and properly promoted at a distance. IJis spirit, 
for 1 would give It the softest name, was ever untructable. The motions of his gciiiiia 
were often irregular. He assumed more the air of a patron than of a friennl lie 
affected rather to dictate than to advice.’— Ourery. 

t' . . . All anecdote, which, though only told by Mrs. Piikington, is well attested, 
bears, that the last time he was in London he went to dine with the Karl of Burlington, 
who was hut newly married. The earl, it is supposed, lieing willing to have a little 
diversion, did not introduce him to his lady nor mention his name. After dinner said 
the dean, “ Lady Burlington, I hear yon can sing; sing mo a song." The lady looked 
OA this nncereinonious manner of asking a favor with distaste, and positively ref need, 
lie said “She should sing, or he would make her. Why, nnidam, 1 suppose you take 
me for oneof yonr poor English hedge parsons; sing when 1 bid yon.*’ As the earl did 
nothing but ii^ugh at this freedom, the lady was so vexed that siie burst into tears and 
retired.. His first compliment to her when he saw her again was “Pray, mndnin. are 
you as proud aud ill-natured now as when I saw you Inst ? ” To which she answered 
with great good humor, “ No, Mr. Dean; I’ll sing fur you if you please.” From which 
time ne Auccived a groat esteem for her.’— Scott's JAfe. 

* . . . He had not the least tincture of vanity in his conversation. He was, 
perhaps, as he said himself, too prond to be vain. Wlieit he was polite, it w.is iti 
tt manner entirely his own. In his friendships he was constant and undisguised. He 
was the same in his enmities.*— Orrery. 

t ’ 1 make no figure but at court, where 1 affect to turn from a lord to the meanest 
of my acquaintances.’—./otfmo/ to Stella. 

* 1 am plagued with bod authors, verse and prose, who send me their books and 
poems, the vilest I ever saw; Ant I have given their names to my man, never to let 
them see me. '—Joum al to Stella. 

The following curious paragraph Illustrates the life of a courtier: 

*Did Isever tell you that the Lord Treasurer hears ill with the left car, jnot as t 

do? . . . \AAxeno\Ui\\\\\\n\\\»,i lam for fear UuU he ahendd think that JoQunter^ 

/eit^ to make my court / '—Journal to SteUa. 
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about the court, and gives them over to followers of his own. 
The great prize has not come yet. The coach with the miter 
and * 3 rozier in it, which he iiitcnds to have for his sharq. ttaf' 
been delayed on the way from St. James’; and he waits ^d 
waits until uiglitfall, when his runners come and tell hifti thaft 
the coach has taken a different rovte and escaped him. So he 
fires bis pistols into the air with a curse, and rides away into 
his own country.* 

Swift’s seems to me to be as good a name to point a moral 

* The war of pamphlets was carried on florccly on one side and the other; and the 
Whig attacks made the Ministry Swift servi:d viTv sore, iloliugbroke laid hold of 
several uf the Opposition pamphleteers, and bewaili\tueir ‘ factitiousness' in the follow* 
iztg letter: 

* Bolimgbboke to the £abl OV STBAFFOnn. 

‘ WHiTBHiiix, July 23,1712. 

'It is a melancholy consideration that the laws of our couniry are too weak to 
punish effectually tiiose factitious scribblers, who presume to blacken the brightest 
characters, and to give even scurrilous language to those who are in the first degrees of 
honor. This, my lord, among others, is a symptom of the decayed coudition of our 
Government, and serves to show how fatally wc mistake licentiousness for liberty. All 
1 could do was to take u]) Hart, the printer, to scud him to Newgate, and to bind him 
over upon bail to be prosecuted; this I have done; and if 1 can arrive at legal proof 
against the autlior, Kidpath, he sliall have the same treatment.’ 

Swift was not behind his illustrious friend in this virtuous Indignation. In the 
history of the four last years of tlie queen, the dean sneaks in the most edifying 
manner of the liccntionsuuss uf the press and tlic abll^lve language of the other party : 

' It mU'it be acknowledged that the bad practices of priuters have been such as to 
deserve the severest animadversion from the public. . . The adverse party, full of 
rage and leisure since cheir fall, and nuaiiimous in tlicir cause, employ a set of writers 
by subscription, W'ho are well veised iu all the to]>ies of defamation, and have a style 
and genius leveled to tlie gcucrality of their readers. . . However, the mischiefs 
of the press W'crc too exorbitant to be cured by siieli a remedy as a tax upon small 
papers, and a bill for a much more ellcciual regiilatiou of it was brought into the 
House of Commons, but so late in the session that tlierc was no time to pass it, for 
there always appeared an uinvilliiigncss to cramp overmuch the liberty of the press.’ 

But to a clause in the proposed hill, that the names of authors should be set to every 
printed book, pamphlet, or paper, ins Heverence objects altogether; for, says be, 
^ besides the objection to this clause from the practice of pious men, who, in putiosh* 
ing excellent writings for the service of religion, have chosen, oat of an humble Chris¬ 
tian sjAHU to corneal their numes^ it is certain that all persons of true genius or knowl¬ 
edge nave an invincible modesty and suspicion of themselves upon first sending their 
thoughts into the world.’ 

This * invincible modesty ’ was no doubt the sole reason which induced the dean %> 
keep the secret of the 'Drapier’s Letters’ and a hundred humble Christian works of 
which he was tho author. As for the Opposition, the doctor was for dealing severely 
with them. He writes to Stella: 

JovBNAL. Letter XIX. * 

‘ London, March 25,1710-11. 

' . . . We have let Gniscard he buried at Inst, alter siiowing liim ]9tekled in 
a trough this fortnight for twopence a piece; and the fellow that allowed would point 
to his body and say, “ See, gentlemen, this is the wound that was given him by his 
Grace the Duke of Ormond;” and, “This is the wound,’’etc.; nud llien the show 
was over, and anntlier set of rabble came in. ’’J'ishnrd tliat our laws would not snlTer 
us to iiang bis body in cliains, because he was not tried; and in the eye of tlie Jaw 
every man is innocent till then. . . ’ 

Journal. Letter XXVLJ 

‘London, Jiilv 25,1711. 

* I was this afternoon with Mr. Secretary at hi‘i olHce, and helped to hinder a man of 

his pardon, wlio is coudciuued for a rape. The Under Secretary was to save 

him ; but I told the Secretary he could not {lardon him without a favorable report from 
the Judge ; besides, he was a fiddler, and consequently a rogue, oud deserved hanging 
for something else, and so he shall swing.* 
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or adorn a tale of ambitioiiy as any hero’s that ever lived and 
faiiled. But we must remember that the morality was lax— 
other gentlemen besides himself took the road in his day 
—^tb^ public society was in a strange disordered condition, 
apd the state was ravaged by other condottieri. The Boyne 
was being fought and won, and lost—the bells rung in Wil¬ 
liam’s victory in. the very saltie tone with which they would 
have pealed for JaiAes’. Men were loose upon politics, and 
had to shift for themselves. They, as well as old beliefs and 
institutions, had lost their moorings and gone adrift in the 
storm. As in the South Sea Bubble, almost everybody gam¬ 
bled ; as in the railway ijiania—not many centuries ago— 
almost everyone took lies unlucky share ; a man of that time, 
of the vast tiHents and ambition of Swil't, could scarce do 
otherwise than grasp at his prize, and make his spring at his 
opportunity. His bitterness, his scorn, his rage, his subse¬ 
quent misanthropy, are ascribed by some panegyrists to a 
deliberate conviction of mankind’s unworthiness, and a desire 
to amend them by castigating. His youth was bitter, as that 
of a great genius bound down by ignoble ties, and powerless 
in a mean dependence ; his age was bitter,* like that of a 
great genius that had fought the battle and nearly won it, and 
lost it, and thought of it afterward writhing in a lonely exile. 
A man may attribute to the gods, if he likes, what is caused 
by his own fury, or disappointment, or self-will. What public 
man—what statesman projecting a coup —what king deter¬ 
mined on an invasion of his neighbor—what satirist meditating 
an onslaught on society or an individual, can’t give a pretext 
for his move ? There was a French general the other day 
who proposed to inarch into this country and put it to sack 
and pillage, in revenge for humanity outraged by our conduct 
aC*Copenhagen : there is always some excuse f()r men of the 
aggressive turn. They are of their nature warlike, predatory, 
eager for ISght, plundel*, dominion.f 

As fierce a beak and talon as ever struck—as strong a wing 
as ever«beat, belonged to Swift. I am glad, for one, that fate 
wrested the prey out of his claws, and cut his wings and chained 
him. One can gaze, and not without awe and pity, at the 
lonely eagle chained bcliiiid the bars. 

* It was his constant practice to kec]> his birthday as a'day of monrnin?. 
t * These devils of Grub Street rogues, that write the Flying Post and Medley in one 

E , will not be quiet. They are always manling Lord Treasurer, Lord Boling- 
and me. We have the dog under prosecution, but Bolingbroku is not active 
enough; 4)(rt I hope to swing him. He is a Scotch rogue, one Bidpath. They got 
out upon imil, and write on. We take them again, and get fresh bail; so it goes 
to\md.'~-Journal to Stella. 
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That Swift was born at No. 1 ^^oey’s Court, Dublin, on the 
80th November, 1667, is a certain fact, of which nobody will 
deny the sister island the honor and glory; but, it seems to 
mef'he was no more an Irishman than a man born of EE^tisli 
parents at Calcutta is a Hindoo.* Goldsmith was an Irishman, 
and always an Irishman ; Steele w^as an Irishman, add always 
an Irishman ; Swift’s heait was^English and in England, his 
habits English, his logic eminently English; his statement is 
elaborately simple; he shuns tropes and metaphors, and uses 
his ideas and words with a wise thrift and economy, as he 
used his money, with which he could be generous and splendid 
upon great occasions, but which he husbanded when there was 
no need to spend it. He never in juj^ges in needless extrava¬ 
gance of rhetoric, lavish epithets, profuse imag*ery. He lays 
his opinion before you with a grave simplicity and a perfect 
neatness.f Dreading ridicule, too, as a man of his humor— 
above all an Englishman of his humor—certainly would, he is 
afraid to use the poetical power which he really possessed; 
one often fancies in reading him that he dares not be eloquent 

* Swift wad by no means inclined to forget snch considerations; and his Engllsli 
birth makes its mark, otrikiugly enough, every now and then in his writings. Thns 
in a letter to Pope (Scott's Swi/f, vol. xix. p. 07), he says: 

‘We have had yonr volume of letters. . . Some of those who highlyyalne 
yon, and few who knew yon personally, are grieved to find yon make no aistinc* 
tion between the English gentry of this kingdom and the savage old Irish (who are 
only the vulgar, and some gentlemen who live in the Irish parts of the kingdom); but 
the English colonies, which are three parts in four, are much more civilized than many 
counties in England, and speak better English, and are much better bred.' 

And again, in the fourth Drapicr’s Letter, we have the following; 

* A short paper, printed at BnBtol,and reprinted here, reports Mr. Wood to say “ that 
he wonders at the impudence and insolence of the Irish in refusing his coin.” When, 
by the way, it is the true English people of Ireland who refuse it, although we take It 
for granted that the Irish will do so too whenever they are asked.'— Scott’s Swfftt 
vol. vi. p. 453. 

He goes further, in a good-humored satirical paper,' On Barharons Denominations in 
Ireland,' where (after abusing, as he was wont, the Scotch cadence, as well as expres¬ 
sion) be advances to the * Irish brogue^' and speaking of the ‘ censure' which it brings 
down, says: - 

‘ And what is yet worse, it is too well known that the bad consequence of this opinion 
affects those among ns who are not the least liable to such reproaches farther than the 
misfortune of being bom in Ireland, although of English parents, and w||/)8eedDcatlon 
has been chiefly in that kingdom.*—T&id. vol. vii. p 149. ^ 

But, indeed, if we are to make anything of Race at all, we mnst call that man an Eng¬ 
lishman whose father comes from an old Yorkshire family, and his mother from an oHl 
Leicestershire one I % 

t ‘ The style of his conversation was vciy mneh of a piece with that of his writings, 
concise and clear and strong. Being one day at a sheriff's feast, who among other 
toasts called ont to him, ” Mr. jDean, The Trade of Ireland 1 '* he answered quickly: ” Sir, 
I drink no memories I *’ . . . 

‘ Happening to be in company with a petulant young man who prided himself on say¬ 
ing pert things . . . and who cried out—” Yon must know, Mr. Dean, that I set up 
for a wit ? *' ” Do yon so ? ” says the dean. ” Take my advice, and sit down again 1 ” 

* At another time, being in company, where a lady whiqking her long train [long trains 
were'then in fashion] swept down a fine fiddle and broke it; Swift cried oat: 

* ” Mantna ve misera nlminm viclna Cremonie I ”' 

—Dr. Deu 2 «t: ObBerva^vM upon J//rd Orrery's o(e., on Slo^ London^ 

• 1754. 
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when he •might; that he d^es not speak above his voice, as it 
vysre, and the tone of society. 

His initiation into politics, his knowledge of business, his 
knbv^ledge of polite life, his acquaintance with literature even, 
which he could not have pursued very sedulously during that 
i^cklefis •career at Dubiii^ Swift got under the roof of Sir 
William Temple. He was «fond of telling in after life what 
quantities of books he devoured there, and how King William 
taught him to cut asparagus in the Dutch fashion. It was at 
Shene and at Moor Park, with a salary of twenty pounds and 
a dinner at the upper servants’ table, that this great and lonely 
Swift passed a ten years’ apprenticeship—wore a cassock that 
was only not a livery—j^ht down a knee as proud as Lucifer’s 
to supplicate iPiy lady’s good graces, or run on his honor’s 
errands.* It was here, as he was writing at Temple’s table, or 
following his patron’s walk, that he saw and heard the men 
who had governed the great world—measured himself with 
them looking up from his silent corner, gauged their brains, 
weighed their wits, turned them, and tried them, and marked 
them. Ah ! what platitudes he must have heard ! what feeble 
jokes! what pompous commonplaces 1 what small men they 
must have seemed under those enormous periwigs, to the 
swarthy, uncouth, silent Irish secretary. I wonder whether it 
ever struck Temple that that Irishman was his master ? I 
suppose that dismal conviction did not present itself under the 
ambrosial wig, or Temple could never have lived with Swift. 
Swift sickened, rebelled, left the service—ate humble pie and 
came back again ; and so for ten years went on, gathering, 
learning, swallowing scorn, and submitting with a stealthy rage 
to his fortune. 

Temple’s style is the perfection of practiced and easy good- 
breeding. If he does not penetrate very deeply into a subject, 
he professes a very gentlemanly acquaintance with it; if he 
makes ra^er a parade.of Latin, it was the custom of his day, 
as it i^as the custom for a gentleman to envelope his head in a 
periwig and his hands in lace ruffles. If he wears buckles and 
square-toed shoes, he steps in them with a consummate grace, 
and you never hear their creak, or find them treading upon any 
lady’s train or any rival’s heels in the court crowd. When 
that grows too hot or too agitated for him, he politely leaves it. 
He retires to his retreat of Shene or Moor Park ; and lets the 

* * Don’t yon rememlm how I nsed to be in pain when Sir William Temple would look 
cold and ont of homor for three or four daya, and I need to mispect a hundred reoeone ? 
I have pideked up nj spirits slpge then, faith • he spoiled a fine genUempni*—^otfm(^ 
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King’s party and the Prince of Grange’s party battle it out 
among themselves. He reveres the sovereign (and no mftn 
perhaps ever testified to his loyalty by so elegant a bow) ;.li^ 
adniires the Prince of Orange ; but there is one person w^se 
ease and comfort he loves more than all the princes in«Chri£- 
tendoni, and that valuable member cf society is himself Guliel- 
mus Temple, Baronettus. One ^es him in his retreat; be* 
tween his study-chair and his tulip-beds,**clipping his apricots 
and pruning his essays,—the statesman, the ambassador no 
more ; but the philosplier, the Epicurean, the fine gentleman 
and courtier at St James’ as at Shene ; where in place of kings 
and fair ladies he pays his court to the Ciceronian majesty ; or 
walks a minuet with the Epic Muse-^or dallies by the south 
wall with the ruddy nymph of gardens. ^ 

Temple seems to have received and exacted a prodigious 
deal of veneration from his household, and to have been 
hoaxed, and warmed, and cuddled by the people round about 
him, as delicately as any of the plants which he loved. When 
he fell ill in 1693, the household was aghast at his indisposi¬ 
tion ; mild Dorothea, his wife, the best companion of the best 
of men— 

Mild DorothcA, pcacefal, wide, and great. 

Trembling beheld the doubtful hand of fate. 

As for Dorinda, his sister : 

Those who would grief describe, might come and trace 
Its watery footsteps in Doriuda's face. 

To see her weep, joy every face forsook. 

And grief flung sables on each mt nial look. 

The humble tribe mourned for the quickening soul. 

That furnished spirit and motion througli the whole. 

Isn’t that line in which grief is described as putting the 
menials into a mourning livery, a fine image ? One of the 

* . The Epicureans were more intelligible in their notion, and fortunate in tl»ir 

expression, when they placed a man’s happiness in the tranquility of his mind and 
Indolence of body; for while we are composed of both, I doubt both must have a share 
in the good or ill we feel. As men of several languages say the same tfiings in very 
different words, so in several ages, countries, constitutions of laws and religion, the 
same thing seems to be meant by very different expressions ■ what is called by the 
Stoics apathy, or dispassion; by the skeptics, indlsturbancc; by the Moliuists, quiet¬ 
ism : by common men, peace of conscience—seems all to mean but groat trai^iiillity of 
mind. . . For this reason, Epicums passed his life wholly in his garden; there he 
studied, there ho exercised, there he taught his philosophy *, aud. Indeed, no other sort 
of abode seems to contribute so much to both the tranquulity of mind and indolence of 
body which he made his chief ends. The sweetness of the air, the pleasantness of 
smell, the verdure of plants, the cleanness and lightness of food, the exercise of work¬ 
ing or walking; bat, above idl, the exemption from cares and solicitude, seem equally 
to favor and improve both- contemplation and health, the enjoyment of sense ana 
imagination, ana thereby the quiet and ease both of tiiB body and mind. . . Where 
Paradise was, has been much debated, and little agreed; but what sort of place is meant 
by it may perhaps easier be conjectured. It seems to have been a Persian word, since 
Xenophon and other Greek anthors mention it os what was much in use aUd delight 
among the kings of those eastern countries. Strabo, describing Jericho: “ Ibi ost 
palmetum, cui immixtm sunt etiam alise stirpes horteusos, locus feiax palmis abmi- 
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menials wrote it wbo did nolf like that Temple livery nor those 
tw5nty-pound wages. Caiinot one fancy the uncouth young 
•servitor, with downcast eyes, books and papers in hand, fob 
lowing at his honor’s heels in the garden walk, or taking liis 
honor’s ‘orders as he stands by the great chair, where Sir Wil¬ 
liam has the gout, and hki feet all blistered with moxa? 
When Sir Williuin has the §out or scolds it must be hard 
work at the second table ; * the Irish secretary owned as much 
afterward; and, when he came to dinner, how he must have 
lashed and growled and torn the household with his gibes and 
scorn ! What would the steward say about the pride of them 
Irish schollards—and this ane had got no great credit even at 
his Irish college, if the Jflhitli were known—and what a con- 
t<impt his exccnleiicy’s own gentleman must have had for 
Parson Teague from Dublin! (The valets and chaplains 
were always at war. It is hard to say which Swift thought 
the more contemptible.) And what must have been the sad¬ 
ness, the sadness and terror, of the housekeeper’s little 
daughter with the curling black ringlets and the sweet smil¬ 
ing face, when the secretary who teaches her to read and 

(laiifl, ppatio stadionim centnm, totus irrij^iins; ibi est Rogis Balaami puradisiis.’*— 

on Gardens. 

In thu Hume famous essay Teinplespeaks of a friend, whose conductand prudence he 
charjicteristically admires • 

. I thought it very prudentin a gentleman of my friends in Staffordshire, who is 
a great lover of liis gardens, to pretend no higher, thuugii hia soil be gotal enough, than 
to the perfection of phinis ; and in these (by bestowing south walls upon them) ho has 
very well succeeded, wliicli he could never have done in attempts upon peaches and 
grapes; nud a good plum is certainty better than an ill^jeach.' 

* Swift’s TiiorcHTs on IlANaiNa. 

{Directions to Servants.) 

*■ To grow old in the office of a footman is tlie higliest of all indignities; therefore, 
when you tind years coining on without hopes of a place ul court, a command in the 
army, a succession to the stewardship, an euiploymeiit in the revenue (which two last 
you caniiot obtain without reading and writing), or running away with your master's 
ni(jf:u or daughter, 1 directly advise yon to go upon the road, which is the only post of 
honor left you ; there yon will meet many of yonrold comrades, and live a short life 
aiul a merry one, and make a figure at your exit, wherein 1 will give you some instruc* 

tioiis. A 

* The last advice I give yon relates to your behavior when you arc going to be hanged; 
which, eitlier fur robbing your master, for hoiisebreukiiig, or going apon the higliway, 
or in a drunken quarrel by killing the first man yon meet, may very probably be your 
lot, ujid is«rwiiig to one of these three qualities: eitlier a love of good fellowship, a 
generosity of mind, or too much vivacity of spirits. Yonr good bcliavior on this article 
will concern your whole community; deny the tact with all solemnity of imprecations; 
a hundred of your brethren, if they can be admitted, will attend about the bar, and be 
ready upon demuna to give you a character before the court; let nothing prevail on 
you to confess but the promise of n pardon for discovering your comrades ; but 1 sup¬ 
pose all this to be in vain; for, if yon escape now, your fate will be the same another 
day. (3et a speech to be written by the best orator of Newgate; some of your kind 
wenches will provide yon witti,a Holland shirt and white cap, crowned with a crim¬ 
son or black ribbon ; take leave cheerfully of all yonr friends in Newgate; mount the 
cart with courage ; fall on your knees ;.lift up your eyes; hold a book iii your hands, 
although :>ou cannot reiul a word; deny the fact at the gallows; kiss and forgive the 
hangman, and so farewell; yon shall be huned in pomp at the charge of the fra¬ 
ternity ; the surgeon shall not touch a limb of you; and your fume shall ccntiuue until 

succcMAir of equal renown bucueeds in your place. . 
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write, and whom she loves and r&verences above all things— 
above mother, above mild Dorotuea, above that tremendpus 
Sir William in his square-toes and periwig—^when Jffr. 
comes down from his master with rage in his heart, a&d hW 
not a kind word even for little Hester Johnson ? • 

Perhaps, for the Irish secretary^ his excellency’s eojidesc^n- 
sion was even more cruel than hiis frowns. Sir William would 
perpetually quote Latin and the ancievt classics apropos of 
his gardens and his Dutch statues and plates'bandesy and talk 
about Epicurus and Diogenes Laertius, Julius Csesar, Semi- 
ramis, and the gardens of the Hesperides, Mtecenas, Strabo 
describing Jericho, and the Assyrian kings. Apropos of 
beans, he would mention Pythagdras’ precept to abstain from 
beans, and that this precept probamy meanly that wise men 
should abstain from public affairs. Ae is a placid Epicurean; 
he is a Pythagorean philosopher; Ae is a wise man—that is the 
deduction. Does not Swift think so ? One can imagine the 
downcast eyes lifted up for a moment, and the flash of scorn 
which they emit. Swift’s eyes were as azure as the heavens ; 
Pope says nobly (as everything Pope said and thought of his 
friend was good and noble), * His eyes are as azure as the 
heavens, and have a charming archness in them.’ And one 
person in that household, that pompous, stately, kindly Moor 
Park, saw heaven nowhere else. 

But the Temple amenities and solemnities did not agree 
with Swift. He was half killed with a surfeit of Shene pip- 

S ins; and in a garden-seat which he devised for himself at 
[oor Park, and where he devoured greedily the stock of books 
within his reach, he caught a vertigo and deafness which pun¬ 
ished and tormented him through life. He could not bear the 
place or the servitude. Even in that poem of courtly condo¬ 
lence, from which we have quoted a few lines of mock melan¬ 
choly, he breaks out of the funereal procession with a mad 
shriek, as it were, and rushes away crying his ownigrief, curs¬ 
ing his own fate, foreboding madness, and forsaken *by for¬ 
tune, and even hope. 

I don’t know anything more melancholy than the Tetter to 
Temple, in which, after having broke from his bondage, the 
poor wretch crouches piteously toward his cage again, and 
deprecates his master’s anger. He asks for testimonials for 
orders. * The particulars required of me are what relate to 
morals and learning; and the reasons oT quitting your honor’s 
family—that is, whether the last was occasioned b}^ any ill 
notion. They are left entirely to your honor’s mercy, though 
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in the first I think I cannot reproach myself for anything 
further than for mjirmities. This is all I dare at present beg 
from your honor, under circumstances of life not worth your 
regard; what is left me to wish (next to the health imd 
pro^erity of your honor and family) is that Heaven would 
Vflfe daj* allow me the opportunity of leaving my acknowledg¬ 
ments at your feet. 1 beg ray most humble duty and service 
be presented to my Indies, your honor’s lady and sister.’ Can 
prostration fall deeper? could a slave bow lower?* 

Twenty years afterward Bishop Kennet, describing the same 
man, says: * Dr. Swift came into the coffee house and had a 
bow from everybody but me. When I came to the ante¬ 
chamber [at court] to w^t*before prayers. Dr. Swift was the 
pi'incipal man ^f talk and business. Ho was soliciting the 
Earl of Arran to speak to his brother, the Duke of Ormond, 
to get a place for a clergyman. He was promising Mr. Thor- 
old to undertake, with ray Lord Treasurer, that he should 
obtain a salary of £200 per annum as member of the English 
Chur<;h at Rotterdam. He stopped F. Gwynne, Esq., going 
ill to the Queen with the red bag, and told him aloud he had 
something to say to him from my Lord Treasurer. He took out 
bis gold watch, and, telling the time of day, complained that 
it was very late. A gentleman said ho was too fast. “ How 
can I help it,” says the doctor, “if the couitiers give me a 
watch that won’t go right ? ” Then he instructed a young 
nobleman, that the best poet in England was Mr. Pope (a 
papist), who had begun a translation of Homer into English, 
for which he would have them all subscribe : “ For,” says he, 

* 'He continned tn Sir William Temple’s honse till the death of that great man.'— 
Anecdotet qf the Family of Swift, by the Ukan. 

‘ It has since plcubud God to take this great and good person to hlmB6lt.*—Pr^aee to 
Temple'9 Worke. 

On all public occasions, Swift speaks of Sir William In the same tone. Bnt the reader 
will'hctter understand how acutely he retnemberen the indignities he suffered in his 
household, from the subjoined extracts from the Journal to Stella : 

‘ 1 called at Mr. Se>'rctiiry the other day, to see what the d ailed him on Sunday; I 

made him a ve*!; proper speech; told him I observed he was much out of temper, that 
I did not expect ho would tell me the cause, bnt w'oiiid be glad to see he was In better: 
ami one thing I warned him of—never to appear cold to me, for I would not be treated 
like a schoollmy; that I had felt too mncli of that in my life already ’ imeaning Sir 
WiUiam TiMpte), etc., etc.—Journal to Stella. 

' 1 am thinking what n veneration we used to have for Sir William Temple beennse he 
might ha\ e been Secretary of State at fifty; and here is a young fellow liardly thirty in 
that employment.'—/Mtf. 

' The Secretary is as easy with me as Mr. Addison wos. I have often thought what n 
splutter Sir William Temple makes about being Secretary of State.'—/Md. 

* Lord Treasurer has hod an ugly fit of the rbenmatism, but is now quite well. I 
was playing Btone-and-thirty with him and his family the 'other night. He gave ns 
all twelvopence apiece to beglipwith; It put me in mind of Sir William Temple.'— 
fbld, 

' I thought I saw Jack Temple [nepheic to Sir WiOiam] and Ids wife pass hvme trMlajr 
In their coaOh ; but I took no notice of them. 1 am glad 1 have wholly shaken off that 
family.'-^, to 8 ., 1710. 
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he shall not begin to print till I have a thousand guineas for 
him.”* Lord Treasurer, aftei*' leaving the Queen, came 
through the room, beckoning Dr. Swift to follow him—bbtli 
went off just before prayers.’ There’s a little malice in thci 
bisliop’s ‘just before prayers.’ * • 

This picture of the great dean seems a true opo^ and 
harsh, though not altogether unnluasant. lie was doing good, 
and to deserving men too, in the midst of these intrigues and 
triumphs. His journals and a thousand anecdotes of him relate 
his kind acts and rough manners. His hand was constantly 
stretched out to relieve an honest man—he was cautious about 
his money, but ready. If you were in a strait would you 
like such a benefactor ? 1 think«l would rather have liad a 
potato and a friendly word from G49idsmith than have been 
beholden to the dean for a guinea and a dinnefTf He insulted 
a man as he served him, made women cry, guests look fool¬ 
ish, bullied unlucky friends, and flung his benefactions into 
poor men’s faces. No ; the dean was no Irishman—no Irish¬ 
man ever gave but with a kind word and a kind heart. 

It is told, as if it were to Swift’s credit, that the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s performed his family devotions every morning 
regularly, but with such secrecy that the guests in his liouso 
were never in the least aware of the ceremony. There was 
no need surely why a church dignitary should assemble his 
family privily in a crypt, and as if he was afraid of heathen 
persecution. But I think the world was right, and the bisho])8 
who advised Queen Anne, when they counseled her not to 
appoint the author of the ‘ Tale of a Tub ’ to a bishopric, gave 
perfectly good advice. The man who ‘wrote the arguments 

♦ ‘ Swift mnet be allowed,’ says Dr. Johnson, * for a time, to have dictated the politi¬ 
cal opinions of tlie English nation.’ 

A conversation on tlie dean’s pamphlets excited one of the doctor’s liveliest sallies. 
*Onc, in particular, praised his “ Conduct of tho Allies.”— Johnson: “Sir, his‘^m- 
dner of the Allies’ is a performance of very little ability. . . Why, sir, 'rom 
Davies might have written the Conduct of the Allies 1 ’ ” ’—Boswenn’s Life of 
Johnmn. 

t * Whenever he fell into the company of any person for the first timeTit was his cus¬ 
tom to try their tempers and disposition by some abrupt question that bore the appear¬ 
ance of rudeness. if this wore well taken, and answered with good humor, he after¬ 
word made amende by his civilities. Jhit if he saw any marks of resentgient:, from 
alarmed pride, vanity, or conceit, he dropped all furtlicr intercourse with the party. 
This will he illustrated by an anecdote of that sort related bv Mrs. Pilkington. After 
supper, the dean having decanted a bottle of wine, poured what remained into a glass, 
and seeing it was muddy, presented it to Mr. Pilkington to drink it. “ For,” said he, 
“ I always keep some poor parson to drink the foul wine for me.” Mr. Pilkington, 
entering into his humor, thanked him, and told him “he did not know the difference, 
but was glad to get a glass at any rate.” “ Why, then,” said the dean, “ you shan’t, for 

I’ll drink it myself. Why,-take yon, yon are wiser than a paltry curate whom I 

asked to dine with me a few days ago; for upon iny making the same speech to him, 
he said he did not understand siicii usage, and so walked oil without his dinner. By 
the same token, 1 told tlio geiillemau wlio recommended him to me that the fellow was 
A blockhead, and 1 had done with him.” ’—Sukiiii>an’8 l^e SuiifU 
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and illustrations in that wild book, could not but be aware 
what must be the sequel ol the propositions which he laid 
down. The boon companion of Pope and Bolingbroke, who 
' chose these as the friends of his life, and the recipients of«his 
conMdence and affection, must have heard many an argument, 
■wild joined in many a conversation over Pope’s port, or St. 
John’s Burgundy, which -vvoi^ld not bear to be repeated at 
other men’s boards., 

I know of few things more conclusive as to the sincerity of 
Swift’s religion than his advice to poor John Gay to turn cler¬ 
gyman, and look out for a seat on the l^ench. Gay, the author 
of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera ’—Gay, the wildest of the wits about 
town—it was this man that Jonathan Swift advised to take 
orders—to invent in a c^sock and bands—just as he advised 
him to husband his shillings and put his thousand pounds out 
at interest.* The queen and the bishops, and the world, were 
right in mistrusting the religion of that man. 

I am not here, of course, to S 2 )eak of any man’s religious 

* FnoM Thb ARCHBisnop of Cabueli.. 

* Oabhkix, May 81, 1735. 

■Dear Sir: T have been sonnfortnnate in all my contests of lute, that I am resolved 
to tiavo no more, especially where 1 am likely to be overmatched ; and ns I have some 
reason to hope what Is past will be forgotten, 1 confess 1 did endeavor in iny last to put 
the best color I could think of upon a very hud case. Myfriciids judge right of my 
idleness ; but, in reality, it has hitherto pioceeded from a hurry and confusion, arising 
from a thousand uulncky unforeseen accidents rather tliaii mere sloth. I have but one 
troublesome affair now upon my bunds, vihicb, by the help of the prime sergeant, I 
hope soou to get rid of; and tlien you sliali bcc me a true Irish bishop. Sir James 
W'are has made a very useful collection of the memorable actions of my predecessors, 
lie tcllame, they were born in such a town of England or Ireland ; were consecrated 
enchayear; and If not translated, were buried in the Cathedral churcli, either on tlie 
north or south side. Whence 1 conclude, that a good bishop has nothing more to do 
than to eat, drink, grow fat, ribb, and die : wliich laiidahle example I propose for the 
remainder of my life to follow ; for to tell > ou the truth, I have fur these four or five 
years past met with so much treachery, baseness, and ingratitude among mankind, 
that I can hardly think'it incumbent ou any man to endeavor to do good to so perverse 
a generation. 

"l am truly concerned at the account yon gave me of your health. Without doubt a 
floi^hern ramble will prove the best remedy you can take to recover your flesh; and I 
do not know, except in one stage, where you cun cliooi-c a road so suited to your rir- 
cumstances, ae from Dublin hither. Yon have to Kilkenny a turnpike and good inns, 
at every ten o'^welve hiilcs’ end. From Kilkenny hitlier is twenty long miles, bad 
road, andaio inns ut all; but 1 have an expedient for yon. At the foot of a very high 
hill, just midway, there lives, in a neat thatched cabin, a parson, who is not poor ; his 
wife is allowed to be the best little woman in the world. Jlcr chickens arc tfic fattest, 
and her alctihe best in all the country. Besides, the parson has a little cellar of his 
own, of which he keeps the hey, where he always lias a hogshead of the best wine that 
can be got, in bottles well corked, upon their side; and ho cleans, and pulls out the 
cork belter, I think, than Robin. Here 1 design to meet yon with a coach; if you be 
tired, you shall stay all night; If not, after dinner, we will set out about four, and be 
in Cashell by nine; and by going through fields and by-ways, whlcli the parson will 
ehnw ns, we shall escape all the rocky and stony roads that lie between this place and 
that, which are certainly very bad. I hope you will be so kind as to let me know a post 
or two before you set out, the very day >yoii will be at Kilkenny, that I may have all 
things i>rcpnred for yon. It may be, if you ask him, Co|)e will come: he will do nothing 
for me. I’lierefore, depending upon yiRir positive promise, 1 shall add no more argn- 
ments to persuade you, and am, with Uic greatest truth, your most faithful and obedient 
eervaut. -r Cabrbul.’ 
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views, except in so far as they inffnence his literary character, 
his life, his humor. The most notorious sinners of all thj^se 
fellow-mortals whom it is our business to discuss—Harry 
Fielding and Dick Steele, were especially loud, and I believe* 
really fervent, in their expressions of belief; they belabored 
free-thinkers, and stoned imaginary atheists on all sorts of occa¬ 
sions, going out of their way to bawl their own creed, and per¬ 
secute their neighbor’s, and if they sinred and stumbled, as 
they constantly did with debt, with drink, with all sorts of 
bad behavior, they got upon their knees and cried ^Peccavi* 
with a most sonorous orthodoxy. Yes ; poor Harry Fielding 
and poor Dick Steele were trusty and undoubting Church of 
England men; they abhorred poWy, atheism, and wooden 
shoes, and idolatries in general; ana hiccougl sd Church and 
State with fervor. 

But Swift? His mind had had a different schooling, and 
possessed a very different logical power. He was not bred 
up in a tipsy guard-room, and did not learn to reason in a 
Covent Garden tavern. He could conduct an argument from 
beginning to end. He could see forward with a fatal clear¬ 
ness. In his old age, looking at the ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ when he 
said, * Good God, what agenius I had when I wrote that book! ’ 
1 think he was admiring not the genius, but the consequences 
to which the genius had brought him—a vast genius, a mag¬ 
nificent genius, a genius wonderfully bright, and dazzling, 
and strong—to seize, to know, to see, to flash upon falsehood 
and scorch it into perdition, to penetrate into hidden motives, 
and expose the black thoughts of men—an awful, an evil spirit. 

Ah, man ! you, educated in Epicurean Temple’s library, you 
whose friends were Pope and St. John—what made you to 
swear to fatal vows, and bind yourself to a life-long hypocrisy 
before the Heaven which you adored with such real wond::r, 
humility, and reverence ? For Swift was a reverent, was a 
pious spirit—for Swift could love and could‘pray. ^ Through 
the storms and tempests of his furious mind, the stars' of re¬ 
ligion and love break out in the blue, shining serenely*.though 
hidden by the driving clouds and the maddened hurricane of 
his life. 

It is my belief that he suffered frightfully from the con¬ 
sciousness of his own skepticism, and that he had bent his 
pride so far down as to put his apostasy out to hire.''‘ The 

* * Mr. Swift lived with him [Sir Willlem Teipplel tome time, bnt resolving to settle 
himself in some waj of livintr. was inclined to take orders. However, altnongh his 
fortune was very email, he had a ecmple of entering Into the church merely for sup¬ 
port.*—ilnsedofes ^ thB FanMy by the Dban. 
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paper left behind him, called ‘Thoughts on Religion,’ is 
merely a set of excuses for not professing disbelief. lie says 
of his sermons that he preached pamphlets; they have scarce 
a Christian characteristic; they might be preached upon •the 
steps of a synagogue, or the floor of a mosque, or the box of 

coffee house almost. There is little or no cant—he is too 
great and too proud forthUt^ and, in so far as the badness of 
his sermons goes, hq is honest. Ihit having put that cassock 
on, it poisoned him; he was strangled in his bands, lie goes 
through life, tearing, like a man possessed with a devil. 
Like Abudah, in the Arabian story, he is always looking out for 
the Fury, and knows that the night will come and the inevitable 
hag with it. What a nig’/lt, my God, it was ? wJiat a lonely 
rage and long ^ony—\vTiat a vulture tliat tore the heart of 
that giant! * It is awful to think of the great sufferings of 
this great man. Through life he always seems alone, some¬ 
how. Goethe was so. I can’t fancy Shakspere otliervvise. 
The giants must live apart. The kings can have no company. 
Rut this man suffereil so ; and <leserved to suffer. One 
hardly reads anywhere of such a pain. 

The‘smva indignatio ’ of which be spoke as lacerating his 
heart, and which he dares to inscribe on his tombstone—as if 
the wretch who lay under that stone awaiting God’s judgment 
had a right to be angiy—breaks out from him in a thousand 
pages of his writing, and tears and rends him. Against m<‘n 
in office, he having been overthroAvn; against niemin England, 
be having lost his chance of preferment ihore, the furious exile 
never fails to rage and curse. Is it fair to call the famous 
‘Drapier’s Letters’ patriotism? They are masterpieces of 
dreadful humor and invective; they arc reasoned logically 
enough too, but the proposition is as monstrous and fabulous 
a^the Lilliputian island. It is not that the grievance is so 
great, but there is his enemy—the assault is wonderful for its 
activity aiyi terrible rage. It is Samson, with a bone in his 
hand, rushing on his enemies and felling them; one admires 
not the cause so much as the strength, the anger, the fury of 
the chaflipion. As is the case with madmen, certain subjects 
provoke him, and awaken his fits of wrath. Marriage is one 
of these; in a hundred passages of his w’’ritingshe rages against 
it; rages against children; an object of constant satire, even 
more contemptible in his eyes than a lord’s cha])lain, is a poor 

* * Dr. Swift had a natural severity of face, which even his smiles could scarce soften, 
or hiMitmostgayet^ render placid and fiereiie^ bat when that HicruiieKS of visage was 
increased by raf^, it is scarce possible to imagine looks or features that carried in them 
more terror and austcrity,'>-OKBKKy. 

C 
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curate with a large family. idea of this luckless paternity 
never fails to bring down from him gibes and foul language. 
Could Dick Steele, or Goldsmith, or Fielding, in his most remc- 
less/noment of satire, have written any tiling like the dean’s 
famous ‘ modest proposal ’ for eating children ? Not ontf of 
these but melts at the thought of childhood, fondles and ca^ 
esses it. Mr. Dean has no such goVtnoss, and enters the nur¬ 
sery with the tread and gaycty of an oyyo.* ‘ I have been 
assured,’ says ho in the ‘ Modest Proposal,’ ‘ by a very knowing 
American of iiiy acquaintance in Loudon, that a young healthy 
child, wx‘11 nursed, is, at a year old, a most delicious, nourish¬ 
ing, and 'wholesome food, whether stewxd, roasted, baked, or 
boiled; and I make no doubt it willVqually serve in a rago(XV 
And, taking up this jirctty joke, as hi?(vay is, h^ argues it with 
perfect gravity and logic, lie turns and twists this subject in 
a score of different ways; he liashcs it; and he serves it up 
cold; and he garnishes it; and relishes it always. lie describes 
the little animal as ‘ dro])ped from its dam,’ advising that the 
mother should let it suck plentifully in the last month, so as 
to render it plump and fat for a good table ! ’ ‘A child,’ says 
his reverence, ‘ will make tw’O dishes at an entertainment for 
friends; and when the family dines alone, the fore or hind 
quarter will make a reasonable dish,’ and so on; and, the sub¬ 
ject being so delightful that he can’t leave it, he proceeds to 
recommeiul, in place of venison for squires’ tables, ‘ the bodies 
of young lads and maidens not exceeding fourteen or under 
tv, elve.’ Amiable humorist! laughing castigator of morals! 
There w'as a process w’cll knowm and practiced in the dean’s 
gay days; when a lout entered the coffee house, the wags pro¬ 
ceeded to wdiat they called * roasting ’ him. This is roasting 
a subject with a vengeance. The dean had a native genius for 
it. As the ‘ Almanach des Gourmands ’ says, On nait rotisaeur. 

And it was not merely by the sarcastic method that Swift 
exposed the unreasonableness of loving and having children. 
In Gulliver, the folly of love and marriage is urged by graver 
arguments and advice. In the famous Lilliputian kingdom, 
Swift speaks with approval of the practice of instantly^remov- 
irig children from their parents and educating them by the 
State ; and among his favorite horses, a pair of foals are 
stated to be the very utmost a well-regulated equine couple 

f * ‘ London, April 10,1713. 

‘Lady eldest boy is very ill; I doubt he will not Jive; and she stays at 

Keiisin^ton to Dni!>e h'.m, which vexes us nil. Slie is so c-vcessively fond, it makes me 
mad. Slicf>hi>nld never leave the queen, but leave everything, to stick to whut is so 
much ttic interest of the public, as well as her own. . .'—Journal. 
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would permit themselves^ In fact, our great satirist was of 
opinion that conjugal love was unadvisablc, and illustrated 
the theory by his own practice and example—God help him 
—which made him about the most wretched being in ^od’s 
w?>rld.* 

• Tlio grave and logical ^onduct of an absurd proposition, as 
exemplified in the cannilml proposal just mentioned, is our 
author’s constant «nethod through all his works of humor. 
Given a country of people six inches or sixty feet high, and by 
the mere process of the logic, a thousand wonderful absurdi¬ 
ties are evolved, at so many stages of the calculation. Turn¬ 
ing to the first minister, who waited behind him with a white 
staff near as tall as mainmast of the Royal Sovereign^ 
the King of Jirobdingnag observes how contemptible a thing 
human grandeur is, as represented by such a contemptible 
little creature as Gulliver, ‘The Emperor of Lilliput’s fea¬ 
tures are strong and masculine* (what a surprising humor 
there is in this description !)—‘ The emperor’s i features,’ Gul¬ 
liver says, ‘ are strong and masculine, with an Austrian lip, an 
arclicd nose, his complexion olive, his countenance erect, his 
body and limbs well proportioned, and his deportment majestic. 
He is taller by the breadth of my nail than any of his court, 
which alone is enough to strike an awe into beholders.’ 

What a surprising humor there is in these descriptions I 
How noble the satire is here ! how just and hopest 1 IIow 
perfect the image ! Mr. Macaulay has quoted the charming 
lines of the poet, where the king of the pygmies is measured 
by the same standard. We have all read in Milton of the 
spear that was like ‘ the mast of some tall admiral,’ but these 
images are surely likely to come to the comic poet originally. 
The subject is before him. Ho is turning it in a thousand 
4 vays. lie is full of it. The figure suggests itself naturally 
to him, and comes out of his subject, as in that wonderful pas¬ 
sage, wh*n Gulliver’s box having been dropped by the eagle 
into fho sea, and Gulliver haviiig been received into the shij>’s 
cabin,Jie calls upon the crew to bring the box into the cabin, 
and put it on the table, the cabin being only a quarter the 
size of the box. It is the veracity of the blunder which is so 
admirable. Had a man come from such a country as Brob- 
dingnag he Avould have blundered so. 

But the best strqjce of humor, if there be a best in that 
abounding book, is that inhere Gulliver, in the unpronounce- 

* ‘ My henlth lo oomewhat meuded, but at beat I have an ill head and an achine 
heart.’-7n May, 1719. 
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able country, describes liis parting from his master the horse.* 

* I took,’ he says, ‘ a second leave of my master; but, as I 
going to prostrate myself to kiss his hoof, he did me the 
honor to raise it gently to my mouth. I am not ignorant how 
much I have been censured for mentioning this last particu¬ 
lar. Detractors are pleased to think it improbable‘ that sfl^ 
illustrious a person should descend to give so great a mark of 
distinction to a creature so inferior as I. ♦ Neither have I for¬ 
gotten how apt some travelers are to boast of extraordinary 
favors they have received. But if these censurerswere better 
acquainted with the noble and courteous disposition of the 
Iloiiyhnhnms they would soon change their opinion.’ 

The surprise here, the audacity df^ircumstantial evidence, 
the astounding gravity of the spea^r, who if not ignorant 
how much ho has been censured, the nature of the favor con¬ 
ferred, and the respectful exultation at the receipt of it, are 
surely complete ; it is truth toi)sy-turvy, entirely logical and 
absurd. 

As for the humor and conduct of this famous fable, I sup¬ 
pose there is no person who reads but must admire; as for the 
moral, I think it horrible, shameful, unmanly, blasphemous ; 
and giant and great as this dean is, 1 say wo should hoot him. 

'('Perhaps the most melancholy satire in the whole of the dreadful book, Is the de< 
scription of the very old people in the*Voyage to Lapiita.' At Lugnng,Gulliver 
hears of some persons who never die, called the Siruldbiuge, and expressing a wish to 
becuine ac((iiiuritcd with mfiti who must have so much learmiig uud ezpcrieuce, his col- 
loqiiist descrihes the StrnldbrugH to him. 

* lie said: They commonly acted like mortals, till about thirty years old, after which, 
by degrees, thev grew iiielaiicholy and deject«:d, increasing in both till they came to 
fourscore. This he learned from their own profession; for otherwise, there not being 
above two or three of tliat species horn m an age, tbey were too few to form a genertu 
observation by. Wiieii tliey came to fourscore years, which is reckoned the ezircniity 
of living m this country, tliey hud not only all the follies and infirmities of other old 
men, but many more, which arose from the dreadful prospect of never dying. They 
were not only opinionativc, peevish, covetous, morose, vain, talkative, but incapable 
of friendship, and dead to all natural affection, which never descended below tlieir 
grandchildren. Bnvyand impotent desires are their iirevailing passions. But tboV.; 
objects against which their envy eceras principally directed, are the vices of the 
younger sort and the deaths of the old. By rc'flecting on the former, tiiey find thoin- 
selves cut off from all {Kissibility of pleasure; and whenever they see t hineral they 
laniout, and repine that others are gone to a harbor of rest to which they themselves 
never can hope to arrive. They Luivc no remembrance of anything but what they 
learned and observed in tlieir youth and middle age, and even that is very imiierfect. 
And for tlie truth or particulars of any fact, it is safer to depend on comiuob tradition 
than upon their best recollections. The least miserable among them appear to be those 
wlio turn to dotage, and entirely hose their memories ; these meet witli more pity and 
assistance, bei'ause tbey want many bad qualities which abound in others. 

‘ If a Struldbrug happens to marry one of his own kind, the marriage is dissolved of 
course, by the courtesy of the kingdom, as soon as the younger of the two comes to 
be fourscore. For the law thinks it a reasonable indnlgoiice tiiat those who are con* 
domned, without any fault of their own, to a {lerpctual continuance in the world, should 
not have their misery doubled by the load of a wife. ' 

‘As soon as they have eonipleted (he teim of eighty years, they are looked on as dead 
in law; their heirs iinmcdintiily succeed to nicir estates, only a small nitbiiicc is 
reserved for their supiiort; ami the poor ones are maintained at the pnhiie charge. 
After that period, they are held incapable of any employment of trust or profit; they 
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Some of this audience ina)«i’t have read tlic last part of Gulli- 
'v^'r, and to sucli I would recall the advice of the venerable 
Mr. Punch to persons about to marry, and say, ‘Don’t.’ 
Wlien Gulliver first lands among the Yahoos, the naked, 
Jjowlisg^ wretches clamber up trees and assault him, and ho 
describes himself as ‘ alm*)sj; stilled with tlie filth wliich fell 
about him.’ The reader of the fourth part of ‘Gulliver’s 
Travels’ is like tho*liero himself in this instance. It is Yahoo 
language : a monster gibbering shrieks, and gnashing impre¬ 
cations against mankind—tearing down all shreds of modesty, 
past all sense of manliness and shame ; filthy in word, filthy 
m thought, furious, raging, obscene. 

And dreadful it is to vtiink that Swift knew the tendency of 
his creed—thc^^atal rocks toward which his logic desperately 
drifted. That last part of * Gulliver * is only a consequence of 
what has gone before; .and the worthlessness of all mankind, 
the pettiness, cruelty, pride, imbecility, the general vanity, 
the foolish pretension, the mock greatness, the pompous dull¬ 
ness, the mean aims, the base successes—all these were present 
to him ; it was with the din of these curses of the w’orld, blas¬ 
phemies against Heaven, shrieking in his cars, that he began 

cannot pnrchapc lands or take leases, neither are they allowed to be witnesses in any 
cause, either civil ur criminal, not even for tlie decision of uieerH and boniulb. 

* At ninety they lo^e their teeth and hair; they have at that a^c no distinction of 
taste, blit cat and drink whatever they cun get without relish or appetite. The die- 
eases tliey were subject to still continue, without increasing or diminishing. In talk¬ 
ing, they forget the common a])))ellation of things, and the names of persons, even of 
those who are their nearest friends and relations. For the same reason, they can 
never amuse themselves with rending, because their memory will not serve to carry 
them from the beginning of a sentence to thocud; and by this defect they are deprived 
of the only entertuinmeiit whereof they might otherwise be capable. 

* The language of this country being always upon the flux, the Strnldbrngs of one age 
do nut understand those of another ; ncitlier arc they able, after tw'o hundred 3'earB, to 
hold any conversation (further than by a few general words) with their neighbors, the 
mortals; and thus they lie under the disadvantage of living like foreigners in their own 
Qgnntry. 

~ This was the account given me of the Straldbrngs, as near as T can remember. I 
afterward saw live or six of different ages, the youngest not above two hundred years 
old, who w'cra brought to me at several times hy some of my friends; but although 
they were tola “that I was a great travtder, and liad seen all the world,” they had not 
the least curiosity to ask me a qnestion; only desired 1 would give them shiniskudtn>k, 
or a token of remembrance; which is a modest way of begging, to avoid the law, tlmt 
strictly f^bids it, because they are provided for by the public, although Indeed with a 
very scanty allowance. 

* They are despised and hated hy all sorts of people ; when one of them Is bom, it is 
reckoned ominous, and their birth is recorded very particularly; so that you may 
know their age by consulting the register, which, however, has not been ke])t above a 
thousand years past, or at least has been destroyed by time or public disturbances. 
But the usual way of computing how old they are, is l)]r asking them what kings or 
greatpersons they can remember, and then consulting history; for infallibly the last 
prince in their mind did not begin his reign after they were fourscore years old. 

‘ They were the most mortifying sight I ever beheld, and the women more horrible 
than the men; besides the nsnaf deformities in extreme old age, they acquired au 
additional ghastliness, in proportion to their minibur of years, wliirli is not to be 
described; and, among half a dozen, I soon distingnished winch was the eldest, 
although there was not above a century or two between thorn.’—fruUitvr 's Travels. 
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to write his dreadful allegory—of which the meaning is that 
man is utterly wicked, desperate, and imbecile, and his pas^ 
sions are so monstrous, and his boasted powers so mean, that 
he island deserves to be the slave of brutes, and ignorance is 
better than his vaunted reason. What had tliis man donfe ? 
what secret remorse was rankling at his lieart ? what *fcvei«» 
was boiling in him, that he should «ce all the world bloodshot ? 
We vicAV the world with our own eyes, c?,ch of us ; and wo 
make from within us the world we see. A weary heart gets 
no gladness out of sunshine; a selfish man is skeptical about 
friendship, as a man with no ear doesn’t care for music. A 
frightful self-consciousness it must have been, which looked 
on mankind so darkly through thosef keen eyes of Swift. 

A remarkable story is told by Scott, of Deh^iy, who inter¬ 
rupted Archbishop King and Swift in a conversation which 
left the prelate in tears, and from w’^hich Swift rushed away 
wdth marks of strong terror and agitation in his countenance, 
upon which the Archbishop said to Delany, ‘ You have just 
met the most unhappy man on earth; but on the subject of 
his wretchedness you must never ask a question.’ 

The most unhappy man on earth;—Miserrimus—what a 
character of him ! And at this time all the great wits of Eng¬ 
land had been at his feet. All Ireland had shouted after him, 
and worshiped him as a liberator, a savior, the greatest Irish 
patriot and citizen. Dean Drapier BickerstaflE Gulliver—the 
most famous statesmen, and the greatest poets of his day, had 
applauded him, and done him homage ; and at this time, 
writing over to Bolingbrokc from Ireland, he says, ‘ It is time 
for me to have done with the world, and so I w'ould if I could 
get into a better before I was called into the best, and not die 
here in a rage^ like a poisoned rat in a hole^ 

We have spoken about the men and Swiff’s behavior t^ 
them ; and now it behoves us not to forget that there are cer¬ 
tain other persons in the creation who had rathei;, intimate 
relations with the great dean.* Two women whom he’loved 

"■ The name of Varina hue been thrown into the shade by those of the fnmons Stella 
and VancHBa ; but she had a story of her own to tell about the blue cyesMf yoiinf; 
Joiuithnn. One may say that the book of Swift's Lifu opens at places kept by these 
blighted flowers ! Varina must have a paragraph. 

She was a Miss Jane Waryng, sister to a college chum of his. In 1606, when Swift 
was nineteen years old, we find him writing a love-letter to her, hoginning. ‘ linpationco 
is the most inseparable quality of a lover.' Eiit .absence made a gK;at difference in hia 
feelings; so, four years afterward, the tone is changed. lie writes again, a very curi¬ 
ous letter, offering to marry her, and putting the offer in such a way that nobody could 
possibly accept it. < 

After dwelling on his poverty, etc., he says, conditionally, ‘ I shall be blessed to have 

{ roll in my arms, without regarding whether youf' person be beautiful, or your fortune 
arge. Clennliiioss In the flr<t, and competency In the second, is all T ask for 1' 

The editors do not tell us what became of Varina in life. One would be glad to 
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and injured are known by ^very reader of books so familiarly 
that if we bad seen them, or if they had been relatives of our 
own, we searcely could iuivc known tliem better. Wlio hasn’t 
in his mind an image of Stella? Who does not love 4 ier? 
Fair and tender creature : pure and affectionate heart! Uoots 
"ft to yoft, now that you Ij^^avc been at rest for a hundred and 
twenty years, not divided i# death from the cold heart which 
caused yours, wiiilo»it beat, such faithful })angs of love and 
grief—boots it to you now, that the Avholc world loves and 
deplores you? Scarce any man, I believe, ever thought of 
that grave, that did not cast a flower of j)ity on it, and Avrite 
over it a sweet epitaph. Gentle lady, so lovely, so loving, so 
unhappy! you have haij*countless champions; millions of 
manly hearts gpiourning for you. From generation to genera¬ 
tion we take up the fond tradition of your beauty ; avo Avatch 
and follow your tragedy, your bright morning love and purity, 
your constancy, your grief, 3^0111* sweet martyrdom. We know 
your legend by heart. Y ou are one of the saints of Fnglish story. 

Ami if Stella’s love and innocence are charming to contem¬ 
plate, I Avill say that in spite of ill-usage, in spite of draAV- 
backs, in spite of mysterious se}>aration and union, of hope 
delayed and sickened heart—in the teeth of Vanessa and that 
little episodical aberration Avhich plunged Swift into such 
Avoeful pitfalls and quagmires of amorous jierplexity—in si)ito 
of the verdicts of most women, I believe, avIio, as far as my 
experience and conversation go, generally take Vanessa’s part 
in the controversy—in spite of the tears Aidnch Sivift caused 
Stella to shed, and the rocks and barriers Avhich fate and tem¬ 
per interposed, and Avhich prevented the pure course of that 
true love from running smoothly—the brightest part of Swift’s 
story, the pure star in that dark and tempestuous life of 
SAvift’s, is his love for Hester Johnson. It has been my busi¬ 
ness, professionally of course, to go tlirough a deal of senti¬ 
mental niading in my time, and to acquaint myself with love- 
making, as it has been described in various languages, and at 
variou^jages of the world; and I know of noihingmorc manly, 
more tender, more exquisitely touching, than some of these 
brief notes, Avritten in Avhat Sivift calls ‘his little language,’ 
in his journal to Stella.* lie writes to her night and morning 

know that ehc met wit,h Bonie worthy partner, and lived long enough to see her little 
boys laughing over Lilliput, without afiy airUre jmusee of a sad character about the 
great dean 1 • 

* A sentimental Champollion might And a good deal of matter for his art, in ex¬ 
pounding the symbols of the ‘ Little Tjaiignage.' Usually, Stella is ' M. hut some¬ 
times her eompaiiinn, Mrs. Dingley, is included In it. Swift is * Presto’; also P.D. P.lt. 
Wc have‘(iood-iiight, M. 1).; Night, M.D.; Little, AI.O.; Stellakins; Pietty Stellai 
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often. lie never sends away a leV:cr to her but lie begins d, 
new one on the same day. He can’t bear to let go her/kiicd 
little hand, as it were, lie knows that she is thinking of him, 
and'ionging for him far away in Dublin yonder, lie ti^l^es 
her letters from under his pillow and talks to them, fam^iarl y, 
paternally, with fond epithets and p4*etty caresses—as Tie woula 
to the sweet and artless creature?who loved him. ‘Stay,’ he 
writes one morning—it is the 14th of December, IVIO—‘ StJiy, 
I will answer some of your letter this morning in bed. Let 
me see. Come and appear, little letter! Here I am, says he, 
and what say you to Stella this morning fresh and fasting ? 
And can Stella read this writing without hurting her dear 
eyes?’he goes on, after more kinif ^'attle and fond whisper¬ 
ing. The dear eyes sliiiie clearly upon him *iien—the good 
angel of his life is with him and blessing him. Ah, it ivas a 
hard fate that wrung from them so many tears, and stabbed 
pitilessly that pure and tender bosom. A "hard fate; but would 
she have changed it ? I have heard a woman say tliat she 
would have taken Swift’s cruelty to have had his tenderneps. 
He had a sort of ’worsliij) for her while he wounded her. He 
speaks of her after she is gone; of her wit, of her kindness, of 
her grace, of her beauty, with a simple love and reverence that 
are indescribably touching; in contemplation of her goodness 
his hard heart melts into pathos; his cold rhyme kindles and 
glows into poetiy, and he falls down on his knees, so to speak, 
before the angel whose life he had embittered, confesses liis 
own wretchedness and unworthiness, and adores her with cries 
of remorse and love: 


When on my eickly conch I lay. 
Impatient both of nij^la and d»y. 

And KKJUiiin^ in unmanly e^traiiip. 
Called every power to eaae my painp, 
Then Stella ran to my relief. 

With cheerful face and inward prief, 
And thonph by Heaven’p soverf decree 
She Piifforp hourly more than ino, 

Ko cruel mnater conld rcqniic 
From elaves employed for dally hire, 
What Stella, by her friendahip wanned 
With vigor and delight performed. 


Kow, with a pofl and silent tread. 
Unheard she moves about iny hed; 
lily sitikiiig fpirits now puppliua 
With cordiiilii in her bands niul eyes. 
IleHt pattern ot true friends! beware; 
You jiay too dearly for your earc 
If, while your tenae^uel^^ m'lires 
My life, it must endanger yours; 

For anch a fool was never fCiund 
Who palled a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the ruinp made 
Materials for a bouse decaycd. 4 ^ 


One little triumpli Stella had in her life—one dear little 
piece of injustice was performed in her favor, for w'hich I 
confess, for my part, I can’t help thanking fate and the dean. 


Sear, roguish, Impudent, pretty M.D.’ Every now and then he breaks into rhyxne. 

ItBa 

* I wish you both a merry new year, ‘ 

Roast heaf, minced pies, and good strong beer. 

And me a sliHre of your good cheer, 

That I was there, aa yon were here, 

And you are a little saucy dear.’ 
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That other was sasrificed to her—that—that young 

whmaii who lived five doors from Dr. Swift’s lodgings in Bury 
Street, and who flattered him, and made love to him in such 
an outrageous manner—Vanessa was thrown over. * 

^ Swift; ^id not keep Stella’s letters to him in reply to those 
he wrote to her.* lie k<^t Bolingbroke’s, and Pope’s, and 
Harley’s, and Peterborough’s; but Stella, ‘ very carefully,’ the 
Lives say, kept Swtft’s. Of course, that is the Avay of the 
world; and so we cannot tell what her style was, or of what 
sort were the little letters wliich the doctor placed there at 
night, and bade to app('ar from under his pillow of a morning. 
But in Lettef IV. of that /ainous collection he describes his 
lodging in Buiw Street, :7hero ho has the first floor, a dining 
room and bedcminiber, at eiglit shillings a week; and in Letter 
VI. ho says ‘ ho has visited a lady just come to town,’ whose 
name somehow is not mentioned; and in Letter VIII. he enters 
a query of Stella’s—‘ What do you mean “ that boards near me, 
that 1 dine with nowand tlien?” What the deuce! You 
know whom I have dined with every day since I left you, 
better than I do.’ Of course she does. Of course, Swift has 
not the sliglitcst idea of what she means. But in a few letters 
more it turns out that the doctor has been to dine ‘gravely* 
with a Mrs. Vanhomrigh; tlien that he has been to ‘hisneigh- 

• TJifi follow]ii" passaijos arc from a i):ipcr begun by Swift on the evening of the 
(lav of her dctirh, .Ian. SH, 1787-8H : 

‘Shu was sicklv from her childhood, until about the age of fifteen; bnt then she 
grew into purfur.t health, and was looked upon ns one of uk* most beautiful, graceful, 
and agreouhlc young womun in Loudon—only a little too fat. Her hair was blacker 
tluiii a raven and every feature of lier face in piTfection. 

‘. Properly epeaking,’ he goei* on, with a calmness which, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, is terrible—* bhe has been dying six inonthsl’ . . . 

‘Never was any of her sex born with better gifts of the mind, or who more im* 
proved them by rending and convcrsanmi. . . All of os who had the happiness 
of her friendship agreed nniinimunsly that in an aftcrnooii'a nr evening’s conversation 
she never failed before we parted of delivering the best tiling that was said in the 
c?gnpany. Home of ns have written down several of lier sayings, or what the French 
call bans motif, wherein she excelled beyond belief.’ 

The '«pecimens on record, however, in the dean’s paper, called ‘Eons Mots do 
Stella,’ scarcely bear out this last part of the panegyric. But the following prove 
her wit; 

* A gentleman who had been very silly and pert in her company at last, began to 
grieve at reniembiTing the loss of a child lately dead. A bishop sitting by comforted 
him—that i#ic should be easy, because “ the child was gone to heaven.” No, my 
lord,” said she; ” that is it which most grieves him, because he is sure never to see his 
child there.” 

‘ When she was extremely ill her physician said, “ Madam, yon are near the bottom 
of the hill, bnt we will endeavor to get yon up again.” She answered, “ Doctor, 1 fear 
1 shall be oat of breath before I get up to tho top.” 

‘ A very dirty clergyman of her acqnaintanre, who affected smartness and repartees, 
was asked by some of the company how his nnils came to be so dirty. He was at a 
loss, bill she solved the difflcnky by saying, ” The doctor's nails grew dirty by scratch¬ 
ing himself.” 

‘ A Quaker apothecary sent her a vi.iil, corked; it had a broad brim, and a label of 
paper about its ucck. ‘‘What is that f” said she—” my apothecary’s son!” The 
ritiicnlons re«cmblancc, and the suddenness of the question, set us all a-laaghlug.’~- 
Swift’s Works, Scott's Ed. vol. ix. pp. 295-296. 
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borthou that he lias been iinwqjl, and means to dine for the 
whole week with liis neighbor! Stella was quite right in I*er 
previsions. She saw from the very first hint what was going 
to happen; and scented Vanessa in tlic air.* The rival is at* 
the dean’s feet. The pujiil and teacher arc reading togcflic^ 
and drinking tea together, and goipg to jirayers tog(ftner, aiiu 
learning Latin together, and cor^jugating amo^ amas, aviavi 
together. Tlie little langnagcisover forqioor Stella. By the 
rule of grammar and the course of conjugation, doesn’t amavi 
come after mno and amas ? 

The loves of Cadenus and Vanessa f you may peruse in 
Cadenus’ own poem on the subject, and in poor Vanessa’s 
vehement cxpostulatory verses aiuf Jitters to him; she adores 
him,implores him,admires him, lliinks him sonlethiiig god-like, 
and only prays to be admitted to lie at his feet. \ As they are 
bringinghiinhome from church, those divine feet of Dr. Swdft’s 
are found pretty often in V^anessa’s parlor, lie likes to be ad¬ 
mired and adored. lie finds Miss Vanhomrigh to be a woman 
of great taste and spirit., and beauty and wit, and a fortune 
too. lie sees her every day; he does not tell Stella about the 
business; until the impetuous Vanessa becomes too fond of him, 
until the doctor is quite frightened by the young woman’s 
ardor, and confounded by her wamith. lie wanted to marry 
neither of thorn—that 1 believewas the truth; but if he had 
not married Stella, Vanessa would have had him in spite of 

* * I nm 80 hot and lazy after my morninp’s walk, that I loitered at Mrs. Van- 
homrigh’s, where my bcstKowii und periwig was, and out of mere lisUeisness dine there 
vei'yojUn : bo I did to-day.'—Jo^nnat (o iStella. 

Mrs. Vanhomrigh, ‘Vanessa’s’ motlier, was the widow of a Dntch merchant who 
heid lucrative appointments in King William’s time. The family settled in Loudon in 
1709, and had a house in Bnry stroct. St. James’- - a street mtule notable by such resi¬ 
dents as Swift and Steele ; and, iii onrowii time. Mooreand Crabbe. 

t ‘ Vanessa was excessively vain. The character given of her by Cadenus is fine 
painting, blit in general fictitious. She was fond of dress; impatient to beadmir^; 
very romantic in her turn of mind ; superior, in her own opinion, to nil her sex ; mil 
of pertupss, gayety, and pride; not without some agreeable accomplisbmeuts, but far 
from being cither beautiful or genteel:. . . happy in the thoughts of being reported 
Swift’s concubine, butstill aiming ana intending io be his wife.’—L orij^kueuy. 

% * You bid me be easy, and you would see me as often at* you could. Yon had 
better have said, as often ns you can get the better of yoiiriiielinatlonsso innch ; or as 
often ns yon remember tliere was such a one in the world, ff you contiiinq^) treat me 
as yon do. you will not be made nneo^ by me long. It is impossible to de^ribc what 
I have suffered since 1 saw you lust; 1 am sure 1 could have borne the rack much bet¬ 
ter than those killing, killing words of yours. Sometimes I have resolved to die with¬ 
out seeing yon more; but those resolves, to your misfortune, did not last long; for 
there is something in human nature that prompts one so to find relief in this world I 
must give way to it. and beg yon w'onld sec me and speak kindly to me; for 1 am sure 
you’d not condemn anyone to suffer what I have dune, could you but know it. The 
reason I write to you is, because I cannot tell it to you, should 1 sec you ; for w'hen I 
begin to complain, then you arc angry, and there is soAiething m your looks bo awful 
that it strikes me dumb. Oh, that you may haijp butso much regard for me left that 
this complaint may touch your soul with pity ! 1 say ns little ns ever 1 can; did yon 
hut know what I tnongbt, I am sure it would move you to forgive me; and believe 1. 
cannot help telling you tliis and live.’ ■ amrs.sa. ^ 
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himself. When he went back to Ireland, his Ariadne, not con- 
tejit to remain in her isle, pursued the fugitive dean. In vain 
he protested, he vowed, he soothed, and bullied; the nev's of 
> the dean’s marriage with Stella at last came to her, anol it 
killM her—she died of that passion.* 

“^And*wlien she died, and Stella heard that Swift had written 
beautifully regarding her, ^iUiat doesn’t surprise me,’ said IMrs. 
Stella, ‘ for we all kiipw the dean could write beautifully about 
a broomstick.’ A woman—a true Avoman! Would you have 
had one of them forgive the other? 

P* * If vre consider Swift's T)el!avior, so far only as it relates to women, we shall find 
that he looked upon tl)em lather as hysts than as whole llgnres.'—OituEitY. 

* You would have smiled to have ntuiid his house a roiistaiit seraglio of very vir¬ 
tuous women, who attended him fitT/ii morniug till night.’- OititKitv. 

A correspondent oflCSir Walter Scott’s furnihlicd him with the materials on Avliieh 
to found the following interesting passage about Vauebsa—after she hud letired to 
cherish her passion in retreat: 

• Marley Abbey, near t’eihridge, where Miss Vanhomrigh resided, is built much in 
the form of a real cloister, especially in its external appearance. An aged man (nii- 
wards of ninety, by Ins own account) showed the grounds to m 3 r eoiTcspondeiif. }|o 
was the son of Mrs. Vanliomngh's gardener, and used to work with his father in I lie 
garden when a boy. He reniemhcred tlie unfortunate Vanessa well: and his ncconiit 
of her corresponded with the usual description of her person, especially us to iier 
emhonpmnt. lie said she went seldom abroad, and saw little company; her couslaiit 
amusement was reading, or walking in the garden. . . She avoided comjiimy, and 
wasulwavs melancholy, save when Dean Swittwas there, and then she seemed happy. 
The garden was to an uncommon degree crowitcd with laurels. The old man said ihut 
when Miss Vanhomrigh expected the dean she always planted Avith her own hand n 
laurel or two against his arriA'ul. lie showed her favorite seat, still called “ Vanessa’s 
bow'cr.” Three or four trees and some laurels indicate the spot. . . There were 
two seats and a rude table within the bower, the o])eiiing of which cotnmniHicd a view 
of tlie Liffey. . . In this sequestered spot, according to tin* old giirdeiier's nccoiiiit, 
the dean and Vanessa used often to sit, with books and Avritiiig material on the tahJu 
before them.’—S cott’s Swi/U vol. i. pp. 2JG-247. 

. . But Miss Vanhomrigh, irritated at the situation in which she found licrself, 
determined on bringing to a crisis those expectations of a union with the object of her 
affections—to the hope of Avhich she had clung amid eAcry vicissitude of his comliict 
toward her. Tlie most probable bar was his iindi'liiied I'onneotioii Aviih Mrs. Joliuson, 
which, as It must have Ikhui perfectly known to her, had, douhlless. long excited licr 
secret jealousy, although only a single hint to that piirpobe is to bo found in their eor> 
rnspondcnce, and that so early as 1713, when she a\ rites to him—then in Ireland : ” If 
you arc very happy, it is ill-natured of you not to tell me so. tarcfpt 'tis n hat ift ivetm- 
fiitiferitwith mine." Her silence and patience under this state of uncertainty for no less 
tligii eight years must have been (tartly owing to her .-iaa'c for Swift, and (lart)y, per¬ 
haps, to the weak state of her rlA^al’s health, which, from year to year, seemed to 
aiinoiiucc speedy dissolution. At length, however, Vaiic.ssa’s iinpatietice (irevniled, 
and she veiitue^d on the decisive step of writing to Mrs. Johnson herself, requesting 
to know the nature of that connection Stella, m refily, infoinied lier of her niarriuge 
with the d'-uii; and, full of the highest n'soiiiment ugaitiBt SAvift foi linving given 
another female such a right in him as Miss Vaiihomrigh’s inquiries implied, she .•^ml 
to him ht^s rival’s letter of niteirogation, and. Avitlioiit seeing iiim, or uAvuitiiig hia 
reply, retired to the house of Mr. Ford, near Dublin. Every ri-ader know's the eoiibc- 
quence. SAvift, in one of those paroxysms of fury to Avhicli he was liable, botii from 
temper and disease, rode instantly to Marley Alibey. As he eiiti led the apurlnieiit, tlie 
Bternnessof his countenance, Avliicli was peculiarly formed to express the llercer pas¬ 
sions, struck the unfortunate Vanessa Avith such terror tliat she could scarce ask 
AA'het her he would not sit down. lie ansAvered by flinging a letter on the table, and, 
instantly leaving the house, mounted hi-i horse, and returned to Dublin. Wlien Van¬ 
essa ojK'ned the packet she only found her ow'ii letter to Stella. It Avas her death war¬ 
rant. She sank at onee under the disap}>ointmcnt of tlie delayed yet cherished hopes 
Avhich had so long sickened her lieait. .‘Aid beneath the unrestrained Avratli of him for 
whos'‘sake she bad indulged them. Hoav long she survived this last iiilerview is un¬ 
certain, but the time dues not seem to liavc exccedt'd a few Avecks.’- !S<'ott. 
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In a note in his biography, S^ott says that his friend Dr. 
Tnke, of Dublin, has a lock of Stella\s hair, enclosed iif a 
paper by Swift, on wliich are written, in the dean’s hand, tiie, 
woi^s : ‘ Only a woman^s hair.'* An instance, says Scott, of 
the dean’s desire to veil his feelings under the mask cyi^ 
cal indifference. • 

See the various notions of critlhs! Do those words indicate 
indifference or an attempt to hide feeling*? *Did you ever hear 
or read four words more pathetic? Only a woman’s hair; 
only love, only fidelity, only purity, innocence, beauty; only 
the tendcrest heart in the world stricken and wounded, and 
passed away now out of reach of p^ngs of hope deferred, love 
insulted, and pitiless desertion—onlgi that lock of hair left; 
and memory and remorse, for the guilty, lone!jr wretch, shud¬ 
dering over the grave of his victim. 

And yet to have had much love, he must have given some. 
Treasures of wit and wisdom, and tenderness, too, must that 
man have had locked up in the caverns of his gloomy heart, 
and shone fitfully to one or two whom he took in there. But 
it was not good to visit that place. People did not remain there 
long, and suffered for having been there.* lie shrank away 
from all affections sooner or later. Stella and Vanessa both 
died near him and away from him. lie had not heart enough 
to see them die. He broke from his fastest friend, Sheridan; he 
slunk away from his fondest admirer. Pope. His laugh jars 
on one’s car after seven-score years. lie was always alone— 
alone and gnashing in the darkness, except when Stella’s sweet 
smile came and shone upon him When that went, silence 
and utter night closed over him. An immense genius; an 
awful downfall and ruin. So great a man he seems to mo, 
that thinking of him is like thinking of an empire falling. We 
have other great names to mention—none I think, however, fb 
great or so gloomy. 

COKGREVE AND ADDISON. 

A GREAT number of years .ago, before the passing of the 
Reform Bill, there existed at Cambridge a certain debating 
club, called the * Union’; and I remember that there was a 
tradition among the undergraduates who frequented that 
renowned school of oratory, that the great leaders of the Oppo- 

* '■ M. Swift eat Rabelais dans son bon sens, et vivant en bonne coinpajU>le> II n'ft 
pas, k In v£rit£, la (!att6 du premier, main 11 a la flucsse, la raison, le cboix, le bon 
qni manqnent A notre cnr6 de Meudon. Ses vers sont d’nn {(odt slngiillcr, et 
pn>sqne inimitable; la bonne plaisanteric est son partage cn vers et en prose; mats 
pour lo bien entendre 11 faut faire un petit voyage dans son pays.'— Voltairb : Lettr«» 
sur ks Anglais. Let. 22. 
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fiition and Grovcrnment had their eyes upon the University 
Debating Club, and that if h man distinguished himself there 
he*ran some chance of being returned to parliament as a great 
.nobleman’s nominee. So Jones of John’s, or Thompson* of 
Trinity, would rise in their might, and draping themselves in 
•itheir gdw^ns, rally round the monarchy, or hurl detiance at priests 
and kings, with the majesfy^pf Pitt or the fire of Mirabcau, 
fancying all the while that the great nobleman’s emissary was 
listening tp the debate from the back benches, where he was sit¬ 
ting with the family seat in his pocket. Indeed, the legend said 
that one or two young Cambridge men, orators of the ‘ Union,’ 
were actually caught up thence, and carried down to Cornwall 
or old Sarum, and so into parliament. And many a young fel¬ 
low deserted thj> jog trot university curriculum, to hang on in 
the dust behind the fervid wheels of the parliamentary cliariot. 

Where, I have often wondered, were the sons of peers and 
members of parliament in Anne’s and George’s time ? Were 
they all in the army, or liunting in the country, or boxing the 
watch ? How was it that the young gentlemen from the uni¬ 
versity got such a prodigious number of places ? A lad com¬ 
posed a neat copy of verses at Christ Church or Trinity, in 
which the death of a gre,at personage was bemoaned, the 
French king assailed, the Dutch or Prince Eugene compli¬ 
mented, or the reverse ; and the party in power was presently 
to provide for the young poet; and a cornmissionership, or a 
post in the Stamps, or the secretaiyship of an Enibass}'^, or a 
clerkship in the I’reasury, came into the bard’s ]) 08 se 8 sion. A 
wonderful fruit-bearing rod was that of Busby’s. Wliat have 
men of letters got in oiir time ? Think, not only of Swift, a 
king fit to rule in any time or empire—but Addison, Steele, 
Prior, Tickell, Congreve, John Gay, John Dennis, and many 
others, who got public employment, and pretty little pickings 
oSl of the public purse.* The wits of whose names we shall 

* The followipf; is a conspectus of them • 

Addison.—C' omuiissioner of Ajipcals; Under Scerfitary of State; Secretary to the 
Lord LientciiHiit of ]n‘luiid ; Kwperof the Itecorda in Irrlnnd ; I.ord 
of Trade ; and one of the Principal Secrcturiea of State, sncceasivHy, 
Sterls.— 0<}ininiaHioner of tfie Stamp (>ince: Surveyor of the Koyal Stii])lcB at IlHmp- 
ton Court; and Governor of tiie Royal Company of Comedians ; Com¬ 
missioner of ‘ Forfeited Estates in Scotland,’ 

Pbior.—S ecretary to the Embassy at Tlie llacue ; Gentleman of the Bttdcbambor to 
King William; Secretary to the Embassy in Prance; Under Secretary 
of State ; Ambassador to France. 

TickkIiL.—U nder Secretary of State ; Secretary to the Lord Justices of Ireland. 
CoKOBEVE.—Commissioner for licensins Hackney C'oticlies ; Commissinner for Wine 
Licenses; place, in the Pipe Olhee; post in the Cnstom House : Secre¬ 
tory of Jamaica, 

Got.— Secretary to the Earl of CInrendot (when Ainbasoador to Hanover). 

John Dennis.—A place m theCiihtoni House. 

’ Bn Angleterre . . . lea lettrcsaout plus en honneur qn’ici.'—VoiiTAiRS : LsUtm 
mrlwAnglaiB. Let. SO. 
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treat in tins lectuie ami two foll^iwing, all (save one) touched 
the king’s coin, and had, at some period of their lives, a happy 
quarter-day coming round for them. ^, 

Chey all began at school or college in the regular way, pro¬ 
ducing panegyrics upon public characters, what weije cal]g^ 
odes upon public events, battles,,sieges, court marriages and 
deaths, in which the gods of Ol^^ipus and the tragic muse were 
fatigued with invocations, according to the fashion of the time 
in France and in England. ‘ Aid us. Mars, Bacchus, Apollo,’ 
cried Addison, or Congreve, singing of William or Marlborough. 

‘ AccxmrcZy chantes 7iyinp/ies du PermessCy says Boileau, cele¬ 
brating the Grand Monarch. ^ l^es som que ma lyre enfantc 
marquez en bien la cadence, et vmis vents, faites silence! je 
vais parler de Poms I ^ Schoolboys’ theme? and foundation 
exercises are the only relics left now of this scholastic fashion. 
The Olympians are left quite undisturbed in their mountain. 
What man of note, what contributor to the poetry of a country 
newspaper, would now think of writing a congratulatory ode 
on the birth of the heir to a dukedom, or the marriage of a 
nobleman ? In the past century the young gentlemen of the 
tmiversities all exercised themselves at these queer composi¬ 
tions ; and some got fame, and some gained patrons and places 
for life, and many more took nothing by these efforts of what 
they were pleased to call their muses. 

William Congreve’s* Pindaric Odes are still to be found in 
‘Johnson’s Poets,’ that now unfrequented poets’-conicr, in 
which so many forgotten bigwigs have a niche; but though 
he was also voted to be one of the greatest tragic poets of any 
day, it was Congreve’s wit and humor which lirst recom- 
immdcd him to courtly fortune. And it is recorded his first 
qday, the ‘ Old Bachelor,’ brought our author to the notice of 
that great patron of English muses, Charles Montague, Lfii’d 
Halifax—who, being desirous to place so eminent a wit in a 
state of ease and tranquillity, instantly made hiuf one of the 
commissioners for licensing hackney coaches, bestowed on him 
soon after a place in the Pipe Office, and likewise a post in the 
Custom House of the value of six hundred pounds. 

A commisslonership of hackney-coaches—a post in the 
Custom House—a ])lace in the Pipe Oflice, and all for writing a 
comedy! Doesn’t it sound like a fable, that place in the Pipe 
Oflice?f ‘Ah, I’lieureux temps que cejui de ces fables! ’ Men 

* Ho was the son of Colonel Willinm Conertfve, nntl crondson of ^Richard Congreve, 
Ewj.. of Conprovc iiihI Stretton in SUifTordshirc—a v«vy nneient family. 

t ‘ Pii'R. P/pa, in law. is a roll in flip Rvplipqner called also the ffrent rofl. 

* Pipe OJfice is au olllcu in which a person called the Clerk of the I^jje makes out 
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of letters there still bo; but I doubt whether any Pipe Offices 
ai;p left. The public has smoked them long ago. 

Words, like men, pass current fora while with the public, 

' and, being known everywhere abroad, at length take rfieir 
pla<%s in society; so even the most secluded and refined ladies 
^^*re pfeseut will have hcjjird the phrase from their sons or 
brothers at school, and will ^permit mo to call William Con¬ 
greve, Esquire, the ipost eminent literary ‘ swell ’ of his age. 
Ill my copy of ‘Johnson’s Lives’ Congreve’s wig is the tallest, 
and put on with the jauntiiist air Of all the laurelt^d worthies. 
‘ I am the great Mr. Congreve,’ he seems to say, looking out 
from his voluminous curls. People called him the great Mr. 
Congreve.* From the beginning of his career until the end 
everybody admired him. Ilaving got his education in Ireland, 
at the same school and college with Swift, he came to live in 
the Middle Temple, London, where he luckily bestOAved no 
attention to the law; but splendidly frequented the coffee 
liouses and theaters, and appeared in the side-box, the tavern, 
the Piazza, and the Mall, brilliant, beautiful, victorious from 
the iirst. Everybody acknowledged the young chieftain. The 
great INIr. Drydenf declared that he Avas equal to Shaks])cre, 



leases of Crown lands, by warrant from, tlie Lord Treasurer, or Commissioncra of the 
Trenbury, or Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

‘Clerk of thel’ipc iiiakea up all ucuoniusof sheriffs, &c.’—E rks: Ci/clop(C(l. Art. Pipr. 

' I^j>e Ojfics.-—Spelmuu thinkano called, because ins papers werukept m u largo 
or cask. 

‘ “ These be at last brought Into that office of her Majoaly’fl Exchequer, which we. by 
a metapbur. do call the pipe . . . because the whole receipt is filially conveyed iiilu it 
by means of divers small p'lpen or quills.” — Bacon: The Office of Alieimtions.' 

[Wc are indebted to Kich-irdsoii's Dictionary for this fragmeiit of erudition. Bat a 
modern man of letters cun know little of the'<e points—by experience. | 

* ‘It has been observed that no change of ininistcrs ulTectcd him in the least; nor 
was he ever removed from any po8tUi.it was given to him, except to a better. Ilis 
place 111 the Custom House, and his olllce of Secretary in Jaiiiaicn, arc said to huvo 
brought him in upward of twelve hundred a year.’— Uioq. Tint., Art. Conhkkvr. 

> Uryden luldressed hi.s * twe!! ill episllc' to ‘ My dear friend, Mr. Congreve,’ on his 
cJiuedy culled ’ Double Dealer,'' m which he says : 

‘ Great Jonson did by strength of judgment please; 

,, Yet, doubling Flcicher's force, he wants his ease. 

In diHernig talents both adorned their age; 

One for the htndv. t’other for the stage 
But both to (.'ongrevo justly shall siihniit. 

«r One match’d in judgment, both o'ennatched in wit. 

In him all beauties of this age we see,’ etc., etc. 

The ‘ Double Deal'T.” however, was not so palpable n hit as the ' Old Bachelor,’ but 
BtllrsE met witlioppoMlion. The critics having fulh'nfoul of it, onr * Swell’ applied tho 
scourge to that piTMiiiiptuous body, in the ‘ Epistle Dedicatory' to the ‘ Uight Honor¬ 
able Cliurlcb Muntagiic.’ 

‘ I was conscious.’ said be. ‘ where a true critic might h.ave pnt me upon my defense. 
I was prepared for the attack, . . . but I have not heard onytUmg said buillcLeut to 
provokean answer.’ ” 

He goes on : 

‘ Bnt there is one thing at wh’ch T am"inoro concerned than all the false criticisms tliat 
are made upon me; and that is. sonu* of tlie Indies are nifeiidcd. 1 am heartily sorry for 
it: fur 1 declare, 1 would rather disoblige all the critics m tlio world than ouo of the 
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writes of him: * Mr. Congreve has done me the favor to re¬ 
view the “ JEneis,” and compare ihy version with the original. 
I shall never be ashamed to own that this excellent young man 
ha^howed me many faults which I have endeavored to correct.’* 

The ‘ excellent young man’ was but three or foui*and 
twenty when the great Dryden thus spoke of him; the greatcfST 
literary chief in England, the vq^c^’an lield-marshal of letters, 
himself the marked man of all Europe, ^.nd the center of a 
school of wits wlio daily gathered round his chair and tobacco- 
pipe at Will’s. Pope dedicated his ‘Iliad’ to him;* Swift, 
Addison, Steele, all acknowledge Congreve’s rank, and lavish 
compliments upon him, Voltaire went to wait upon him as 
one of the representatives of liUbrature; and the man who 
scarce praises any other living person—who Hu^g abuse at Pope 
and Swift and Steele and Addison—the Grub Street Timon, 
old John Dennis,! was hat in hand to Mr. Congreve; and said 
that when he retired from the stage, coinedv' Avent with him. 

Nor A\Ms he less victorious elsewhere. ITe Avas admired in 
the drawing rooms as Avell as in the c.olTee houses; as much 
beloved in the si<le-box as on the stage. lie loved, and con¬ 
quered, and jilted the beautiful Bracegirdle,]; the licroine of 
all his plays, the favorite of all the town in her day, and the 
Duchess of Marlborough, Marlborough’s daughter, had such 
an admiration of him, that Avhen he died she had an ivory 
figure made to imitate hini,§ and a large wax doll Avitli gouty 
feet to be drcsstul just as the great Congreve’s gouty feet 
were dressed in liis great lifetime. lie saved some money by 
his Pipe Office, and his Custom House office, and his Hackney 


fair oex. They are concerned that I liavo represented some women vicious and afffotert. 
liow can 1 help it f It tt» the busmens of a oointc poot to paint the vices and follies of 
humankind. . . I should he very ^lud of un opportunity to make iny complirnunts to 
those ladies who are offended. But they can no more expect it in u comedy, than to be 
tickled by a mrgeon wfien he is letting their blood.' 

* ‘ Instead of endeavoniij; to raise a vain monument to uivhclf, let me leave behind ffta 
a memorial of my frleiidship with one of the most valuable ineu us well us fliiest writ'-rs 
of my age undcouutrv —one who has tried, and knows by his own ex]>erinice, how hard an 
undertakini; it is to do justice to Homer—and one who, I am sure, seriousif rejoices witli 
mo at the period of my labors. To him, therefore, havint; brotisfht this Ion" work to a 
conclusion, I desire to dedicate it, and to have the honor and Vutisfactioii of placiD" 
toijetlier iii this inunner tho names of Mr. (Jon^reve and of—A. Vovn.'—^iftscript to 
Translation of the, TIiad of Homer, Mar. S.A, 172-. _ • 

t ‘ When asked why he'Iistencd to the praises of Dennis, he said tliat he had much 
rather be ilattcrod than abused. Swift had a particular friendship for onr author, and 

f eneronsly took him under his protection in his hitfh authoritative manner.’ —Thos. 
Iaviks; Dramatic MisetUanies. 

X ‘ Congreve was very iutnuatc for years with Mrs. Rnicegirdle. and lived in the 
same street, his house very near hers, until his ucqiiaiiitance with the young Duchess 
of Marlborough. lie then quitted that house. Tho duchess showed mo a diamond 
necklace cwliich Lady Di. used afterward to wear) thalacost seven thousand pounds, 
and was purchased with the money Congreve left her. How miicli better would it 
have been to liave giv**n it to poor Mrs. BracegiMile.’—Dr. Youno. Silence's Anecdotes. 

$ '• A glass wns put in the h.'ind of the statue, which was supposed to how to her Gi ace 
and to nod in approbaiiou of what ehe spoke to it.*—Tuos. Uaviks: Dreanatic Miscellanies. 
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Coach office, and nobly left 4» not to Bracegirdle^, who wanted 
it,^ but to the Duchess of Marlborough, who didn’t.f 

How can I introduce to you that merry and shameless 
Comic Muse who won him such a reputation ? Nell GwyiA’s 
servant fought the other footman for having called his mis- 
tre*ss a*bad name; and in Jike manner, and with pretty like 
epithets, Jeremy Collier attaeked that godless, reckless Jez¬ 
ebel, the English ccNnedy of his time, and called her what 
Nell Gwyim’s man’s fellow-servants called Nell Gwynn’s 
man’s mistress. The scrv.ants of the theater. Dry den, Con- 
greve,J and others, defended themselves with the same suc¬ 
cess, and for the same cansc which set Nell’s lackey lighting. 
She was a disreputable, daring, laughing, painted French bag¬ 
gage, that Comif Muse. She came over from the Continent 
with Charles (who chose many more of his female friends 
there) at the Restoration—a wild, dishevelled Lais, with eyes 
bright with wit and wine—a saucy court favorite that sat at 
the king’s knees, and laughed in his face, and when she 
showed her bold checks at Ijcr chariot window, had some of 
the noblest and most famous people of tlie land bowing round 
her wheel. She was kind and popular enough, that daring 
Comedy, that audacious poor Nell; she was gay and generous, 
kind,frank, as such people can afford to be; and the men who 

* The snm Conj^reve left Mre. Bracegirdle was two hundred pounds, as is said In 
the * Dramatic MiHCcllaiiicB ’ of Tom Davies; where are some particulars about this 
charming actress and beautiful woman. 

She had a ‘ lively aspect,' says Tom, on the authority of Cibber, and ' such a glow 
of health and cheerfulness in her countenance, as inspired everybody with desire.' 
* Scarce an andicuce saw her that were not half of them her lovers.’ 

Congreve and Kowe courted her in the iwrsons of their lovers. ' In Tamerlane, 
Rowe courted her Selima, in the person of Axalla. . . ; Congreve insinuated his 
luldresses in his Valentine to her Angelica, in '‘Love for Love”; in his Osmyn to her 
Almcna, in the "Mourning Bride”; and, lastly, in his Mirabel to her Millamant, in 
the " Way of the World.” Mirabel, the fine gentleman of the play. Is, 1 believe, not 
very distant from the real character of Congreve.’—/>rafnafic MiscellanieSs vol. lii.l7B4. 

^e retired from the stage when Mrs. Oldfield began to be the public favorite. She 
diea in 1748, in the eighty-fifth year of her age, 

t Johnson calls his legacy the ’ accumnlation of attentive parsimony, which,’ he 
continues, ' though to her (the duchess) saperfinoiis and iiselcss, might have given 
great assistanetPto the ancient family from which he descended, at that time, by the 
imprudence of his relation, reduced to difficulties and distress .’—Llvet of the I^ts. 

i Be replied to Collier, in the pamphlet called * Amendments of Mr. Collier’s False 
and Iinperfe^ Citations,’ etc. A specimen or two are subjoined: 

* The grearer part of these examples which he has produced are only demonstra¬ 
tions of his own impurity: they only savor of his utterance, and were sweet enough till 
tainted by his breath. 

‘ Where the expression is unblamable in its own pure and genuine signification, he 
^enters into it, himself, like the evil spirit; he possesses the innocent phrase, and makes 
'it bellow forth his own blasphemies. 

* If I do not return him civilities in calling him names, it is becanse I am not verr 
well versed in his nomenclatures. . . I will only call him Mr. Collier, and that 1 will 
call him as often as I think he slfkll deserve it. 

* The corruption of a rotten divine is the generation of a soar critic.’ 

’Congreve,'says Dr. Johnson, ’a very young man, elated with success, and Impor 

tiont of censure, assumed an air of confidence and security. . . The dispute was 

E rotracted throiich ten years; but at last comedy grew more modest, and Collier 
Ted to see the reward of his labors in the reformation of the theater. ’—£^fe pf Ctmgrtm, 

D 
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lived with her and laughed with her, took her pay and drank 
her wine, turned out when the Puritans hooted her, to liglit 
and defend her. Put tlie jade was indefensible, and it is. 
prdtty certain her servants knew it. ^ 

There is life and death going on in everything: trptli ajid, 
lies always at battle. Pleasure is r.lways waiTing agtiinst self- 
restraint. Doubt is always crying Pshaw! and sneering. A 
man in life, a humorist, in writing about life, sways over to 
one principle or the other, and laiiglis with the reverence for 
right and the love of truth in his heart, or laughs at these 
from the other side. Didn’t I tell you that dancing was a 
serious business to Harlequin? J have read two or three of 
Congreve’s plays over before spca^^:ing of him; and my feel¬ 
ings were rather like those, which I dare say^ost of us hero 
have had, at Pompeii, looking at Sallust’s house and the relics 
of an orgy: a dried wine-jar or two, a charred supper table, the 
breast of a dancing-girl pressed against the ashes, the laugh¬ 
ing skull of a jester: a perfect stillness round about, .as the 
cicerone twangs his irior.al, and the blue sky shines calmly 
over the ruin. The Congreve Muse is dead, and her song 
choked in Time’s ashes. We gaze .at the skeleton, and wonder 
at the life which once reveled in its mad veins. We t.ake the 
skull up, .and muse over the frolic and daring, the wdt, scorn, 
passion, hope, desire, with which that empty bowl once fer¬ 
mented. We think of the glances that allured, the tears that 
melted, of the bright eyes tliat shone in those v.acant sockets; 
and of lips whispering love, .and cheeks dimpling with smiles, 
that once covered yon ghastly yellow framework. They used 
to Ciall those teeth pearls once. Seel there's the cup she 
drank from, the gold chain she wore on her neck, the v.aso 
which held the rouge for her cheeks, her looking-glass, and 
the harp she used to dance to. Instead of a feast we filfd 
a gravestone, and in place of a mistress a few bones! 

Reading in these plays now is like shutting your ears and 
looking at people dancing. What does it mean ? the meas¬ 
ures, the grimaces, the bowing, shuffling, and retreJiAing, the 
cavalier seul advancing upon those ladies—those ladies and 
men twirling round at the end in a mad galop, after which 
everybody bows and the qu.aint rite is celebrated. Without 
the music we can’t understJind that comic dance of the last 
century—its strange grjivity and gJiycty, its decorum or its 
indecorum. It has a jargon of. its own quite unlike life ; a 
sort of moral of its own quite unlike life too. I’m afraid it’s 
a heathen mystery symbolizing a pagan doctrine; protesting 
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—as the Pompeians very lively wore, assembled at tbeir tboa- 
tA* and laughing at their games ; as Sallust and his friends, 
»and their mistresses, yjrotested, crowned with flowers, ^ith 
cupji in their hands—against the new, hard, ascetic, pleasure- 
hating^ doctrine whose gaunt disciples, lately passed over from 
the Asian shores of the MMiterraiioan, were for breaking the 
fair images of Venus and flinging the altars of Bacchus down. 

T fancy poor Oo'ngrevo’s theater is a temple of pagan 
delights, ami mysteries not permitted except among heathens. 
I f(‘ar the theater carries down tliat ancient tradition and w'or- 
ship, as masons have carried their secret signs and rites from 
temple to temple. Whei» the libertine hero caiu’ies off the 
beauty in the J^lay, and the dotard is laughed to scorn for 
having the young Avife : in the ballad, when the poet bids his 
mistress to gather roses Avhile she may, and Avarns her that 
old Tiiiie is still a-llying ; in the ballet, Avhen honest (\)rydou 
courts Phillis under the tveillage of the y>astel)oard cottage*, 
and leers at her over the head of grandpay)a in re<l stoediings, 
Avho is opportunely asleep ; and Avhen seduced by the invita¬ 
tions of the rosy youth slie comes forward to the footlights, 
and they y)crrorm oil each other’s tijitoes that Avliicii you 
all know, and Avdiich is only interruyiled by old grandpapa 
aAA’aking from bis doze at the yiasteboard chalet (Avhither he 
returns to take another nay> in (\asc the young yieople get an 
encore): Avhen ITarlequin, splendid in youth, strength, and 
agility, arrayed in gold and a thonsaml colors, springs OA^er 
the heads of countless yierils, leayis down the throat of bowil- 
d('red giants, and, dauntless and splendid, dances dang(‘r 
<lown : Avlien Mr. Piincli, that godless old rebel, breaks evi'iy 
laAv and laughs at it Avith odious triumjdi, outwits his laAA’ycr, 
bullies the beadle, knocks Ids Avife about the head, and bangs 
tfie hangman—don’t you s('e in the comedy, in the song, in 
tiie dance, in the ragged little Punch's j>u]AyAet-Bhow—the 
y)agan ywotest ? Doesn’t it seem as if Life y)nts in its plea and 
sings ils coninnjnt ? Look how the loA'ors AA\alk and hold each 
other’s ftands and whisyier! Sings the chorus—‘Tliere is 
nothing like love, there is nothing like youth, there is nothing 
like beauty of your spring lime. Look ! how old age tries to 
meddle Avitli merry syiort! Beat him Avith bis own crutch, 
the Avrinkled old dotard ! There is nothing like beauty, there is 
nothing like strength. Strength and valor Avin beauty and youth. 
Be brave and comjner. Bowbung and bayjpy. Enjoy, t'ujoy, 
enjoA’'! Wonld yon knoAV the Se<jreto per esser felice y I lore it is 
in a smiling mistress and a cup of Falcrnian.’ As the boy tosses 

u 2 
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the cup and sings his song—harkd what is that chant coming 
nearer and nearer ? What is that dirge which will disturb m ? 
The lights of the festival bum dim—the checks turn pale—the, 
voice quavers—and the cup drops on the floor. Who’s there ? 
Death and Fate are at the gate, and they will come in^ ' , , 

Congreve’s comic feast flares ■vrith lights, and rbimd the 
table, emptying their flaming boSvls of drink, and exchanging 
the wildest jests and ribaldry, sit men and women, waited on 
by rascally valets and attendants as dissolute as their'raistresses 
—perhaps the very worst company in the world. There doesn’t 
seem to be a pretense of morals. At the head of the table sits 
Mirabel or 13elmour (dressed in tin? French fashion and waited 
on by English imitators of Scapin aAd Fronting. Their calling 
is to be irresistible, and to conquer everywhere. Like the 
heroes of the chivalry story, whose long-winded loves and 
combats they were sending out of fashion, they arc always 
splendid arul triumphant—overcome all dangers, vanquish all 
enemies, and win the beauty at the end. Fathers, husbands, 
usurers are the fo(\s tlu'se <?hampions contend with. They are 
merciless in old age, invariably, and an old man plays the part 
in the dramas which the wdeked enchanter or the great blun¬ 
dering giant performs in the chivalry tales, who threatens and 
grumbles and resists—a huge stupid obstacle always overcome 
by the knight. It is an old man with a money-box : Sir Bel- 
mour his son or nephew spends his money and laughs at him. 
It is an old man with a young wife whom he locks up; Sir 
Mirabel robs him of wife, trips up his gouty old heels and 
leaves the old hunks. The old fool, what business has he to 
hoard his money, or to lock up blushing eighteen ? Money is 
for youth, love is for youth, away witli the old people. When 
Millamant is sixty, having of course divorced the first Lady 
JMillamant, and married his friend Doricourt’s granddaught1?r 
out of the nursery—it will be his turn ; and young Belmour 
wdll make a fool of him. All this pretty morality you have 
in the comedies of William Congreve, Esq. They arc full of 
wit. Such manners as he observes, he observes w^kh great 
humor ; but ah ! it’s a weary feast, that banquet of wit wdierc 
no love is. It palls very soon ; sad indigestions follow it and 
lonely blank headaches in the morning. 

I can’t pretend to quote scenes from the splendid Con¬ 
greve’s play s*—which are undeniably bright, witty, and daring 

* The scene of Valentine’s pretended mndaoss in ‘ Love for Love * is n splciuUd 
specimen of Conf^reve’s daring manner: 

* iSeanUa/.—Ana have yon (;iveii yonr master a hint of their plot upon him ? 

* Jeremy.—Yes, air; he says he’il favor it, and mistake her for Angelica. 
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—any more than I could ask you to hear the dialogue of a 
wkty bargeman and a brilliant fishwoman exchanging compli- 
.raents at Billingsgate ; but some of his verses—they \^ere 
amojig the most famous lyrics of the time, and pronounced 

yScan49l-—lt may make us sport. 

Mercy on ns 1 • 

‘ Hush 1—interrupt mo notr-T’Il whisper predictions to thee, and thon 

shalt prophesic 1 am truth, and can teacli ttiy tongue u new trick,—I liave told tlico 
what's passed—now I’ll cell wliat’s to come : Dost thon know what will tiappen to¬ 
morrow ? Ahiswer me not~for T will tell thee. To-tnorrow knaves will thrive thro’ 
craft, and fools thro’ fortune; and houesty will go us it did, frostnipt in a summer suit. 
Ask me questions concerning to-morrow. 

‘ Scandal.—A»k. him, Mr. Foresight. 

* Foresight. —Pray what will be done at Court ? 

‘ Valeidine.—Scandal will tell you;—1 um truth, I never come there. 

* Foresight, -In the city f • 

* Valentine. —Oh, prayers will be ss’.^ in empty churches at the iipual hours. Yet yon 
W'ill see such zealous fwes lichind coimieis ns if religion were to bo sold in every shop. 
Oh, things will go meUiodically in the city, the clocks will strike twelve at noon, mid 
the horn’d herd buzz in the Exchange at two. Husbands and wives will drive disliiict 
trades, and care and pleasure separately occupy the family. Coflee houses will be full 
of smoke and stratagem. And the cropt 'prentice that sweeps his muster’s shop in the 
morning, may, ten to one, dirty his sheets before niglit. But there arc two things that 
you will see very strange; whioli are, wanton wives with their legs at liberty, and tame 
cuckolds w'itli chains about their necks. lint hold, 1 mubt examine you before 1 go 
further; you look siispicitnisly. Arc you a husband ? 

Foresight.— I am married. 

' ViUeHfine.—PoQT creature ? Is your -wife of Covent Garden Parish ? 

* Fn/resight. —No; St, Martin’s-in-the Fiehls, 

‘ Valenitne. —Alas, i>oor man ! his cyc's are sank, and his hands shriveled: his legs 
dwindled, and his baek bow’d. Pray, p* ay for a metainor]>hosis—change th^ shu|)u, 
and shake oil age ; get thee Aft'dca's kettle and be boiled anew ; come forth with lah’- 
rlng callous hands, and chine of steel, and At/ns' shoulders. Let Taliacotins trim the 
calves of twenty chairmen, and make thee pedestul.s to stand erect iqmn, and look 
matnmonv in the face, lla, ha, ha I That a man should have a sromach to a wedding 
supner, when the pigeons ought rather to be laid to his feet. Ha, ha, ha I 

* Foresight. —IIis frenzy is very high now, Mr. Scandal, 

'■ SenndtU.—I believe it is a spring-tide. 

* Foresight. -Very likely—truly; you understand those matters. Mr. Scandal, I 
shall he very glad to confer with yon about these things he has uttered. Ills sayings 
are very inysteiions and hieroglyphical. 

* Valentine.—Oh ! why would Angelica be absent from my eyes so long ? 

* Jeremtf —She’s liere, sir. 

‘Mrs. Foresight —Now, sister. 

* Mrs. Frail —O Loid ! what must T say? 

* SrnmlaJ —Humor hun. madam, by alfmcans. 

‘Valentine.—Where l.•^Bllc? Obi I see her; she comes like 17101109, TIoalth, and Liberty 
at^ncp, to a despairing, starving, and uhandoncd wretch. Ob, welcome, welcome I 

* .Ifrs. Ft ail. —How d'ye, sir ? (.’an 1 serve you ? 

* Ilark’ee—1 haven secret to tell you. Kndymitni and the moon slinII 
meet us on MoAnt Lafmos, and we’ll be married in the dead of night. But say not a 
word. Jlynien shall put Ins torch into a dark lantern, that it may he secret; and Jiino 
shall give her peacock poiipy-watcr, that he may fold his ogling tail; and Argus’ hun¬ 
dred eyes bi^shiit -ha ! Nobody shall know, but .Jeremy. 

* Mrs Frail. —No, no; we’ll keep it secret; it shall be done presently. 

* Valentine. —The sooner the better. Jeremy, come hither—closer-^that none may 
overhear us. Jeremy, I can tell you news: Angelica is turned nun, and I am turning 
friar, and yet we'll marry one another in spite of the Pope. Get me a cowl and heads, 
that I may play my part; for she’ll meet me two hoar.s hence in black and white, and a 
long veil to cover the project, and we won't sec one another's faces till we have done 
fiomclhing to be ashamed of, and then we'll blush once for all. . . 

'Enter Tattlk. 

* Tattle.—Do von know me, dentine H 

' VafentiTie.—Yon 1—who are you V No. I hope not 

* Tattle.—I am Jarlc Tattle, vour frioiul. 

* Valentine.—My friend I Wli.it to <lo ? T am no married man, and thou cans! not 
lie wit’ll mv wife ; I am very poor, nn<l thou canstiiot borrow money of me. Tlii’U, 
what employment have T for a trieiid * 

* Tuttle.' ilah 1 A gond oj>eu snenlter, and not. In be tru-itel with n •«erret. 
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equal to Horace by his coiitempofarios—may give an idea of 
his power, of his grace, of his daring manner, his magnificeilfee 
in ^ompliment, and liis j)olishcd sarcasm. He writes as if he, 
was so accustomed to conquer, that he has a poor opinio;i of 
his victims. ‘Nothing’s new except their faces,’ says he; - 
‘every woman is tlie same.’ Ho i^ys this in his first comedy, 
which he wrote languidly * in iltness, when he was an ‘ excel- 

‘ AnffeHca.—Do you know me, Yulentine/ * 

* VtiUiitine.—0\i, very well. 

* AiK/elica.—Who um T y 

‘ You’re a woman, one to whom Heaven gave beauty wlien it grafted 

roses on a bner. You ai*e the reflection of lieaven in a pond ; ami lie tliat leaps at 
you IS Slink. You are all white—a sheot of spoyis;' piper—when you arc born; 
but you are to be ecrawled and blotted l>y every g^to'^e’s quill. I knowyi-ii; for I lo\ i d 
a woman, and loved her eo long iliut I found out a sirungc thing: 1 louiid out what a 
woman was good for. • 

‘ Tattle —Ay 1 pr’ythee, what’s that f 
‘ Valentine.—Why, to keep iibccrut. 

‘ Tattle,—i) Loid ! 

* Oil, exceeding good to keep a secict; for, though she should tell, yet 
she is not to be beiieved. 

‘ Tattle.—\\'\h ! Good again, faith. 

‘ Valenlhit .—I ivoiild have music. Sing me the song that 1 like.’—C otiOuf.vb: 
Lu‘'efor Lore. 

'I’here is a Mrs Nicllth>/,ot the year 170'.), in Congreve’s comedy of‘The Doiiide 
Dealer,’m wliu?e elnivacter the .lutlior ii.irodiices some wonderful tiuits of rogtii.sli 
satire. She is practiced on liy the gallants of the play, and no more knows how to 
re&jst them than any of the larltes ab.n e o'loled eould resist Congreve 

‘ Latii/ /?//««<. -t)h, reflect upon tlie honor of your e.(>iiduct ! OlTering to pervert 
mu ' [the joke iM tinil the gentieinan is pressing tin* lady for Iko’ diingl.tei'h hand, not 
her own]—‘]ierverring inu from tlie road of i iruie, in winch I ha\e liod thus long, and 
never math* one trip- not one,On, cois'ider it; what, would iou have to an- 
8wei for, if you .should provoke me to fra'hy ! iVlas, luiiimnity ;s feeble, lleavcu Itiiovvs I 
Very feeble, ami unable to .siipiiort itself. 

*Mil\t'ii}it. - Wi. leamiy Is It day, and am I awake ? Madam- 

‘ lA'ii;/ Tlijant. --0 LonI! a-'k me the question ! I'll swear I'll deny it; therefore don’t 
a«k me ; iitiy, \ou shan't ask mu ; J swear I’ll deny it. () Genimi, you have brought 
thebiooil into my face; I waimnlTam asiod as a turkey-cook. Oh, fle, cousin Melletout! 

‘ --•'’‘ay.‘»»*dani, hear me. I mean — 

^ Lull}/ Tit/ant. Hear you? No, no; I'll deiiv yon fiivt, and hear .yon afterward. 
For one does not know how one’s inirid may change upon li(*aring—In .iniig is one of 
the senses, and all the seus(‘s are fallible. 1 won’t i.uist my bom.r. I ubsure you; ray 
honor is infallible and unconiatabie. 

‘ Meltefant.—Vot Heaven’s sake, iiindum- 

‘ Lwiy Oh. name it no more. Jlless me, how can yon talk of heaven, sftid 

have so iniieh \vickedne,s8 in y<inr heart ? May oe. you don t ihiiik it a siii. They s-iy 

some of you gentlemen don't think It, a s'li ; but'till, iny lioiior, if it were no sin - 

But, thou, to marry tny diiiighler for ihu (•(inveiiieiici: of fieqiiciit oiifortunitiea—J'll 
never consent to that; as sine u.s ean be. I’ll biu,ik the hum !i. 

*MeUefont.--DoiWh ami amazement! Madiirn. upon my knees- 

*Lmhj Phjaat —Nay, nay ; rise up ! (.-'oine, you stun! see iiiy good nature. I know 
love is powerful, and i.obody ran lielji liis p-issioii. 'Tis not your fault,; ifKr, 1 swear, 
it is not mine. Tlow ean I help it, if I liavi* clianns ? And tiuw can yon iieip it, if you 
are made acaptivu f 1 swear it is pity it sliuiild be a fault ; nnt, mv bonor Well, but 
your honor, too—but the sin ! W'ell. 'hut the necessity. O ijord, here’s soniobodv eoni- 
ing ! 1 dare not Btay. Well, you must consider of your erinie, and strive as muoii as 

can be against it—strive, be sure: but don’t be inelaiicholiek—don’t despair ; but never 
think that I’Jl grant you unytiiing. O Lord, no ! but be sure you lay aside all thoughts 
of the marriage, for though i know you don’t love Gynthia, only as a blind to your pas¬ 
sion for me, yet it will make mo jealous. O Lord, w'ha* did I say ? Jealous 1' No, no, 

1 can’t be jealous, for I iiiii^r not love yon. 'I'hcrefort;, don’t lio])e, hut don’t desjiair 
neither. Oh, they re coming; I must fly.’— i)(/uUe Dealer'; Act 2. pc. v.. page l.bG. 

* ‘There seems to be a strange ufl'oQtatioii lu niithors of appearing to have done every¬ 
thing by chance. The “ Old Bachelor” was written for nmnsernent in the languor of 
convalescence. Yet it i.s apparetitly (‘ojiiTuiPcd with great elaborateness of dialogue and 
ittCCbsant ambition of wit.’—J ounson : Leo<ii, i>f the ToeU. 
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lent young man.’ Kichcliciuat eighty could have hardly said 
a more excellent thing. 

^ When he advances to make one of his conquests, it is with a 
splemlid gallantry, in full uiiifonn and with the fiddles playihg, 
like Grajiimont’s French dandies attacking the breach of Lerida. 

‘ Cease,' cease to ask her «ame,’ he writes of a young lady 
at the Wells at Tunbridge, wlfom he salutes with a maguilicent 
compliment: 

CeaBe, cease to ask her name, Rut if yon long to know, 

The crowned Muse’s noblest tlicme, 'I'hen look round yonder dazzling row; 
Whose glory by immortal fame Who most does like an angel show, 

Shall only Bounded be. You may be sure 'tis she. 


Here are lines about anothw beauty, ■who perhaps was not so 
well pleased at the poet’s rdanuer of celebrating her; 

When Lcebia first 1 saw, bo iieavcnly fair. 

With eyoB «o bright and with that awful air,_ 

I thought niy heart which durst so high aspire 
As bold us his who suiitelied Lflc'^tml lire. 

Hut soon us e’«*r I he beauteous idiot spoke, 

Forth from her coral lips meh folly broke, 

Like biiliix the trickling nonsense heal’d iny wonnd, 

And what her eyes enthralled, her tongue unbound. 


Amoret is a cleverer woman than the lovely Lcsbia, but the 
poet does not seem to respect one much more than the other; 
and di‘scribes both with exquisite satirical humor : 


Fair Amorot is gone astray ; 

Pursue and s(‘ok her every lover. 

I’ll t<‘ll the signs by which you may 
Tlic wandering blu-plierdess disc-over. 

Coipiet and coy at once her air, 

Botli studied, though both seem neg¬ 
lected; 

Carele-s slie is with artful care, 

AHectiiig to seem iiuullected. 


Witli skill her eyes dart every glance. 

Yet change BO soon you’d ne'er suspect 
them ; 

For shc’tl persuade they wonnd by chance, 
Though certain aim and art direct them. 

She likes herself, yet olhere hates 
For that which in herself she prizes ; 
AikI, while she laughs at them, forgets 
She iu the thing that she dcspiscB. 


What could Amoret have done to bring down such shafts of 
ridicule upon her ? Could she have resisted the irresistible Mr, 
C>jngrevt! ? Could anybody ? Could Sabina, when she w’oke and 
heard such a bard sinufing under her window? ‘ Sec,’ lie writes: 

See ! see, she w^ikcs—Sabina wakes With light united, day they give ; 

And now tile siiii beiriiiH to rise ! Jhit different fates ere night fulfil: 

Less glorious is the inovii, tliat breaks Ilow niiiny by his warmth will live ! 

From his yiglit beams, than her fair eyes. Ilow iiiiiny will her coldness kiU ! ’ 

Are you melted? Don’t you think him a divine man? If 
not touched by the hrilliaiit Sabina, boar the devout Seliiida: 

Pious Sclinda goes to prayers, Would I were free from this restraint, 

If I but ask the favor; Or else had hopes to win her ; 

And yet the tender fool’s in tears. Would she could make of me a saint, 

W'heu she believes I’ll leave her: Or 1 of her a sinner I 


What a conquering air there is about these ! What an irre¬ 
sistible Mr. Congreve it is ! 8inn<*r ! of course he will be a 
"sinner, the delightful rascal! Win her ! of course he will win 
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her, the victorious rogue! He kuows he M'ill: he must—witJi 
such a grace, with such a fashion, with such a splendid 
embroidered suit. You see him with rcd-lieelcd shoes deli^, 
ci</ttsly turned out, passing a fair jeweled hand througi^ his 
disheveled periwig, and delivering a killing ogle alopg with 
his scented billet. And Sabina ?i What a comparison that 
is between the nymph and thc^ sun ! The sun gives Sabina 
pas, and does not venture to rise before her ladyship: the 
morn’s bright hearm are less glorious than her fair eyes: but 
before night everybody will be frozen by her glances : every¬ 
body but one lucky rogue who shall be nameless. Louis Qua- 
torze in all his glory is hardly mor^s splendid than our Phoebus 
Apollo of the Mall and Spring GaKlens.* 

When Voltaire came to visit the great Congreve, the latter 
rather affected to despise his literary reputation, and in this 
perhaps the great Congreve was not far wrong.f A touch of 
Steele’s tenderness is worth all his finery ; a flash of Swift’s 
lightning, a beam of Addison’s pure sunshine, and his tawdry 
playhouse taper is invisible. But the ladies loved him, and he 
was undoubtedly a pretty fellow.J; 

♦ 'Among thoRc by whom it (“ Will’s ”) was frequented, Southerne and CongrcTe were 
principally distlngaished by Drydvii’s friemiship. . . But Congreve semiis to have 
gained yet farther than Soiitlierne upon Drydcn'H friendship, lie was introduced to him 
By his mat play, the celebrated '* Old liacheior ” being put into the poet’s hands to bo 
revised. Dryden, after making a few alterations to fit it for the stage, returned it to 
the author with the high and just cominendaiion, that it was the best first play tie had 
erer Been.*— Scott's Dryden, vol. i. p. 370. 

t It was In Surrey Street, Strand (where he afterward died), that Voltaire visited him, 
in the decline of his life. 

The anecdote relating to his saying tiiat ho wished * to be visited on no other footing 
than as agentleman who led a life of plainness and simplicity,’ is common to all writers 
on the subject of Congreve, and appears in the English vernion of Voltaire’s ‘ Letters 
concerning the English Nation,' piiblislu'd in Loudon, 1733, as also in Goldsmith’s 
' Memoir of Voltaire.’ But it is worthy of remark, that it does not appear in the text 
of the same Letters in the edition of Voltaire's ‘ (Euvres Completes ’ in the ’ Pantheon 
Litdraire.’ Vol. v. of his works. (Paris, 18.37.) 

' Celni de tons les Anglais qui a portd le plus loin lagloirc dii thdatre comiqiie est fen 
M. Congreve. Iln'a fait qnc pen dc pieces, inais tonics soiit excellcnlcs dans lAir 

f :enre. . . Voiis y voyez partout le ltiiigu<!c des hoiiiidtcB g«*iiH avec des actions do 
ripon ; ce qni prouve qu’il coiinnissait bicii son mondc, ct qu'il vivait dans co qii’on 
appelle la bonnecompagnlu.'— Voj.taikk : Lrttrfssur leg Anglais. Let# 19. 

tOn the death of t^ucen Mary he published u i'astorul—' 'Phe Moiirning M use of Alexis.* 
Alexis and Menalcas sing alternately in the orthodox way. The Queen is called Pastoko. 

* 1 mourn Pastora dead, let Albion mourn, 

And sable clouds her chalky cliffs adorn,’ 

says Alexis. Among other phenomena, we learn that: 

' With their sharp nails themselves the Satyrs wound. 

And tug their snaggy beards, and bite with grief the ground *— 

Cadegreeof sensibility not always found in the Satyrs of that period) . . . It continues: 

' Lord of these woods and wide extended plains. 

Stretch'd on the ground and close tp earth his lacc, 

Scalding with tears the already faded grass, 

To diiBt must all that Hcsvcnly beauty come ? 

And must Pastora nioldcr iti the tmiih v 

Ah, Death t more fierce and iinri'lcnting far y ‘ 

y 
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We have seen in Swift ahamorous philosopher whose truth 
frightens one, and whose laughter makes one melancholy. Wo 
have liad in Congreve a humorous observer of another school, 
to whom the world seems to have no moral at all, and whoso 
ghastly ^doctrine seems to be that we should eat, drink, and bo 
merry when we can, and go^o the deuce (if there be a deuce) 
when the time comes. We come now to a humor that flows 
from quite^adiffereiitheart and spirit—a wit that makes us laugh 
and leaves us good and happy; to one of the kindest benefactors 
that society has ever had; and I believe that you have divined 
already that I am about to mention Addison’s honored name. 

From reading over his wiitings, and the biographies which 
we have of him, araong'*which the famous article in tho 
Edinburgh Reviem*^ may bo cited as a magnificent statue of 

Than wildest wolves and savage tigers arc; 

W'lth lambs and sheep their hungers are appeased, 

Bat ravenous Death the shepherdess has seized.’ 

This <;tatcinent that a wolf eats but a sheep, while Death eats a shepherdess—that 
flgnro of the‘Great Shepherd ’ lying speechless on his stomach in a state of despair 
which neither winds nor floods nor air can exhibit—are to be remembered in poetry 
surely: and this style was admired in its time by the admirers of the great Congreve I 

In the ‘Tears of Amaryllis for Amyntas’ (the young Lord Blandford, the great 
Duke of Marlborough’s only son), Amaryllis represents Sarah Duchess 1 

The tigers and wolves, nature and motion, rivers and echoes, come into work here 
again. At the sight of her grief: 

* Tigers and wolves their wonted rage forego, 

And dumb distress and new compassion show. 

Nature herself attentive silence kept. 

And motion seemed sutjmided while she wept f * 

And Pope dedicated the * Iliad ’ to the author of these lines—and Drydcn wrote to him 
in his great hand: 

* Time, place, and action may with pains be wrought. 

But genius must be born and never can be taught. 

This is your portion, this your native store ; 

Heaven, that but once was prodigal before. 

To SaAKsPKRB gave as miicn she could not give biin mure. 

Maintain your Post: that’s all the fame you need. 

For ’tts impossible you should proceed; 

Already 1 am worn with c:ires and age, 

And just abandoning th' ungrateful singe: 

Unprofllably kopr, at Ilciivcirs expense, 

I livealtent-charg<‘ iipoii Providence : 

1 ^ But you, whom every Muse and Gnice adorn 
Whom I foresee to better fortiiiu* born, 

Be kind to my remains, and olil defend 
Against your .ludgment yonr departed Friend I 
Let not the insulting Foe ray Fame pursue ; 

But shade those Laurels which descend to Yon: 

And take for Tribute wb» these Lines expresa; 

‘ Y on nier i t more, nor coii Love do less.’ 

This is a very different manner of wclcombto that of onrownday. In Shadwell, 
Higgoiis, Congreve, and the comic authors ofitheir time, when gentlemen meet they 
fall into each other's anns, with ‘ Jack, 1 must buss tliec’; or, ‘Fore George, 
Harry, I must kiss thee, lad.’ And in a idniilnr manner the poets saluted their brethren. 
Literary gentlemen do not kiss eiow : I wonder if they love eacli other better ? 

SteclocallsCoiignwe ‘Great Kir’ and ‘(ireat Author’; says‘ Well*dressed barbar¬ 
ians knew his awful name,’ and address.'^ him as if he were a prince ; and frpeaks of 
* Pastora ’ as one of the most famous tragic cumpoHitions. 

♦ ‘ To Addison himself we are bound by a sentiment as mueli like nfFection ns any 
tie’itimont cun be which is inspired by one who has been sleeping a hundred and twenty 
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the great writer and moralist of the last age, raised by the 
love and the marvelous skill and genius of one of the m(^st 
illustrious artists of our own; looking at that calm, fair face, 
and clear countenance—those chiseled features pure and cold*' 
I can’t but fancy lliat this great man—in this respect like* him 
of whom we sj)okc in the last lecture—was also one* of the 
lonely ones of i he w'orld. Such men have very few equals, and 
they don’t herd w’ith those. It is in the nature of such lords 
of intellect to be solitar}^—they arc in the world, but not of it; 
and our minor struggles, brawls, successes, pass under them. 

Kind, just, serene, impartial, his fortitude not tried beyond 
easy endurance, his affections not much used, for his books 
were his family, and his societj^^was in public; admirably 
wiser, wittier, calmer, and more instructed than almost every 
man with whom he met, how coidd Addison suffer, desire, 
admire, feel much ? I may cxpt'ct a child to admire me for 
being taller or ■writing more cleverly than she; but how can I 
ask my superior to say that I am a wonder when he knows 
better than I ? In Addison’s days you could scarcely show 
him a literary performance, a sermon or a poem, or a piece of 
literary criticism, but he felt he could do better. Ilis justice 
must have made him indifferent, lie didn’t piaise, because 
he measured his compeers by a higher standard than common 
people have.* llo'.v was he who was so tall to look up to any 
but the loftiest genius ? He must have st()o])ed to put himself 
on a level with most men. By that profusion of graciousness 
and smiles Avith which Goethe or Scott, for instance, greeted 
almost every liierary beginner, every small literary adventurer 
who came to his court and went away charmed from the king’s 
audience, and cuddling to his heart the compliment Avhich his 
literary majesty had paid him—each of the two good-natured 
potentates of letters brought their star and ribbon into dis¬ 
credit. Everybody had his majesty’s orders. Everybody h.ad 
his majesty’s cheap portrait, on a box sun-ounded Avith dia- 

yoars in Wcsfniin^ter Abbey. . . After full inquiry and impartial reflection we 
Luve loii^ been ennvineed tliat he dcaencd aa iiiiicU lovcuml Cbtccm uagan jubtly bu 
cluuncil by aiuvof our iiiiiim or erring nic**.’—M acaui.av. 

* Many wlio prui.se vii me do no more tliam|truiso it. Yet it is reasonable to believe 
that Addison's profeesion and practicf'jWfrc at no great variance, since, amid tiiat 
Storm of faction in winch moat of luswe w'as passed, tliough Ills station made him 
corspiciions, and Ins activity made hiui^orntidublc. the cbaructer given him by his 
friends was never contradicU'd liy bis «'lftmies. Of tlio-e with whom interest or ojiin- 
ion united him, he )iad not only the esteil^rout the kiiidnc.ss; and of others, wlioin the 
violence of opposition drove against him, though lie might lose the love, he retained 
the reverence.’—J oiinrox. • 

♦‘Addison was perfect good company with intimates, and had somethinpjmore 
charming in his conversation than I ever kne^f in any otlicr man; but with niiy mixture 
of strangers, and sometimes only with one, he seemed to preserve his dignity much, 
with a still soil of sllenci’.’—I' oi'K. Amnlutvs. , 
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ihoikIs worth twopence apieqp. A vciy great and just and 
wis« man ought not to praise indiscriminately, but give liis 
jdea of the truth. Addison jn'aises the ingenious Mr. Pink- 
theman; Addison praises the ingenious Mr. Dogget, the actc**, 
whose benefit is coming ofle that night; Addison praises l)on 
Saltero;'Addison praises Mi^on witli all his heart, bends his 
knee and frankly pays hoinage*to that imperial genius.* Put 
between those degrees of men his praise is very scanty. I 
don’t think’the great Mr. Addison liked young Mr. Pope, the 
papist, much; I don’t thitde he abused him. Put when Mr. 
Adtlison’s men abused jVlr. Pope, 1 <lon’t think Addison took 
his pipe out of his mouth to contradict thcin.f 

Addison’s father was a clergyman of good repute in Wilt¬ 
shire, ami rose in the church.J Ills famous son never lost his 
clerical training .and scholastic gravity,and w.as called ‘a par¬ 
son in a tye-wig’§ in London afterward at a time when tyc- 
wigs were only worn by the laity, and the fatlujrs of theology 
did not think it decent to ap])ear except in a full bottom. 
Having been at seliool at Salisbury and the ('harlcadiouse. in 
1 ns7, when he was tifteen y(‘ars old, he Avent to Queen’s College, 
Oxford, where he speedily began to distinguish himself by tlse 
making of Latin verses. The beautiful and fanciful poem of 
* The IVgnrh’sand the Cranes’ is still read by lovers of that sort 
of exercise; and verses are extant in honor of Iving AVilliani, 


=*■ ‘ Milton’s chief talent, siml indccrl hipdiBthisnii-hinv (‘xrollonce, lies in tlie snhlimity 
of his ihoii^hrs. TIuto are others ol the itiocleiiis who rival liiiii iii every other part of 
poeliy; hut. in the y.'c'rnc&s of his .sentiinonts he triiiiuphs ov(‘r all the poets, both 
modern aiifi ancient, lIoimT only excepted. It is inipossiide fcir the Imagination of 
iiKiti to distend itself wuli creator ideas tliaii those which ho has hud t.o.','ctlier in his 
liii't, second, and siMli books.’ - Spi-rfafo?’, No. 

‘ It 1 were to name a poet that i'. a perfect iiinstcr in all these arts of woiking on the 
imagiiialjon, 1 think .Mdion may pass for one .’—Ifjhl No. 417. 

Tiiese famous papeis appeared in each Saturday’s from .Tnnnary iO to 

May 3,1715. Jicsnle his .-ei vices to Milton, we may place those he did to sacred music. 

t ‘ Addison was very kind to me at lirst, but my blUer euemy afterward.’— Pope. 
Kjnhce's Anealofi'S. 

‘ “ Leave him as soon as you can,” paid Addison to me, speaking of Pope; “he will 
e'Tlaiiily plav you some devilish tnek else; he has an appcliie to satire.’”— Lady 
W 0 UT 1 .KY MoN'ijkoiT. tSppvces Antcdofca, 

X Lancelot Aildisou, hi.-> father, was tiie eon of another Lanoedot Addison, a clergy¬ 
man in Westinorcl.aml. He became Dr-.'in of Liohflelil and Archdcae.on of (Joventry. 

§‘Tlio nMiiaik of Mandeville, who, v/hen he Inul pu'^sed an evening in his oumpuny, 
declared that'^ie was “a parson in lye-wig,” can detract littJc from his character. He 
was ;il\viiys reserved to strangers, and was not incited to uiieommoii freedom by uchur- 
act.>r like tlmlof .Mandevlle.’—.loiiNsoN: Lives o/ihe Poets. 

‘ Old .Jacob Tonson did not like Mr. Addison; he liad a quarrel with him, and, after 
his qnitliiig the .secretaryship, used frequently to say of him—“ One day or other you’ll 
SCO that man a bi.sho])—Pm sure lie looks that way; and indeed I ever thought liim a 
priest in his lieart.” P(H»K. Upenee's Anecdotes. 

’ Mr. Addison stayed above a year ut lilois. lie would rise as early as between two 
and three in the height of siimn-fir, and lie abed till between eleven and twelve in the 
depth of winter. He was untalkative while here, and often thoughtful; sometimes so 
lost in thouglit, that I haAC come into hiwoom and stayed five minutes there before he 
has known anything of it. He hud his masters generally at supper with him ; kept 
very little company beside ; and had no smonr that I know of ; and T think I should 
have kuowu it if he had had auy.’—PuiLirvEAuz of Hdois. tipence's Anecdotes, 
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by wbich it appears that it wai^ the loyal youth’s custom to 
toast that sovereign in bumpers of purple Lyieus; many more 
works are in the collection, including one on the Peace of Rys- 
wiok, in 1697, which was so good that IVIontague got him a pen¬ 
sion of £300 a year, on which Addison set out on his travels. 

During his ten years at Oxford^ Addison had deepljf imbued 
himself with the Latin poetical literature, and had these poets 
at his fingers’ ends when he traveled in Italy.* His patron 
went out of ofiice, and his pension was unpaid ; Stnd hearing 
that this great scholar, now eminent and known to the literati 
of Europe (the great Boileau,t upon perusal of Mr. Addison’s 
elegant hexameters, was first made aware that England was not 
altogether a barbarous nation)-^caring that the celebrated 
Mr. Addison of Oxford proposed to travel as governor to a 
young gentleman on the grand tour, the great Duke of Somerset 
proposed to Mr. Addison to accompany his son, Lord Hartford. 

Mr. Addison was delighted to be of use to his Grace, and his 
lordship,}] is Grace’s son,and expressed himself ready to set forth. 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset now announced to one of 
the most famous scholars of Oxford and Europe that it was 
his gracious intention to allow my Lord Hartford’s tutor one 
hundred guineas per annum. Mr. Addison wrote back that his 
services were his Grace’s, but he by no means found his account 
in the recompense for them. The negotiation 'was broken olf. 
The\’'parted with a profusion of co;i<7C€5ononesidoand thcother. 

Addison remained abroad for some time, living in the best 
society of Europe. How could he do otherwise ? He must 
have been one of the finest gentlemen the world ever saw: 
at all moments of life serene and courteous, cheerful and 
calm.J He could scarcely ever have had a degrading 
thought. He might have omitted a virtue or two, or main', 
but could not have had many faults committed for w’hich kta 
need blush or turn pale. AVIicn warmed into confidence, his 
conversation appears to have been so delightfi*! that the 
greatest wits sat rapt and charmed to listen to him. No man 
bore poverty and narrow fortune with a more lofty,pheerful- 
ness. His letters to his friends at this period of his life, when 
he had lost his government pension and given up his college 
chances, are full of courage and a gay confidence and philos- 

* * His knowledge of the Latin poets, from Lucretius and Catullus down to Claudian 
and Prudeiitin^, was sinculnrly exact and profound.'—MACAunAY. 

t ‘ Our country owes ft to him, that the famous Monsieur Boileau first conceived an 
opinion of the Bni;lish genius for poetry, by pemptng the present he made him of the 
**Mnste Aiiglicanm.’”— Tickem.: Preface to Uddison's V^orks. 

X '■ It WOK my fate to he much with the wits: my father was acquainted with all of thorn. 
Addtson vm the Imt company in the world. I never knew anybody that hud so much 
wit as Congieve.'— Lady Wo'ktt.et Montaqu. Spence's Amedotettu 
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ophy: and they are none the worse in my eyes, and I hope 
not'^in those of liis last and greatest biographer (though Mr. 
JStacaulay is bound to own and lament a certain weakness for 
wine, which the great and good Joseph Addison notoriously 

E ossessed, in commoir with countless gentlemen of his time), 
ecanse some of the letters itrc written when his honest hand 
was shaking a little in the morning after libations to purple 
Lyseus over-night. He was fond of drinking the healths of 
his friends: he writes to Wyche * ot ITamburg, gratefully 
remembering Wyche’s ‘hoc.’ ‘I have been drinking your 
health to-day with Sir Richard Shirley,’ he writes to 
Bathurst. ‘I have lately had the honor to meet my Lord 
Eihngham at Amsterdam, \Acrc we have drunk Mr. AVood’s 
health a hundred times in excellent champagne,’ he writes 
again. Swiftf describes him over his cups, when Joseph^ 
yielded to a temptation which Jonathan resisted. Joseph 

♦Mk. Addison to Mr. Wtcue. 

* Dear Sir: My hand at ])icscut begins to prow steady eiiongh tor a letter, so the 
properest use 1 can put it lo is to tliiuik yo honest pentleniei) that set it n shaking. 

I have had this nioining a desperate design in niy head to attack you in verse, which 
1 should certainly have done eon Id 1 have found out a rhyme to rummer. But tliouph 
you liave escaped for ye present, you are not, j'ot out of danger, if I can a little recover 
niy talent at erninho. 1 am sure, in whatever way 1 wiite to yon, it will he inipoesible 
for me to express yo deep sense I have <»f ye many favors you have lately shown me. 

I shall only tell you that llumhoiirg has been the plea>>unte8t stage T have met with in 
my travails. If any of rny friends wonder at me for living so long in that place, I dare 
eay it will be thought a very good excuse when I tell him Mr. Wyche was there. As 
your company made our stay at Ilaiubonrg agreeable, your wine bus given us all ye 
satisfaction that we have found in our journey through Westphalia. If drinking your 
health will do yon any good, you may expect to be as long-lived as Methuselah, or, to 
Use a more familiar instance, as ye oldst hoc in yc cellar. I hope ye two pair of legs 
that was left a swelling behind us are by this time come to their shapes again. 1 cairt 
forbear troubling you with my hearty respects to y** owners of tliein, unodesiringyon 
to believe me always. Dear Sir, Yours,’ &c. 

*To Mr. Wyche, His Majesty’s Resident at Hambourg, 

‘May, 1703,’ 

From the TAfeof Addison^ by Miss Aisin. Vol. i. p. 146. 

tJt is pleasing to remember that the relation between Swift and Addison was, on 
the Vhole, satisfactory from llrst to last. The value of Swift’s testimony, when 
nothing personal inflamed his bo^'orn or warped his judgment,can be doubted by nobody. 

‘ Sciit. 10,1710.—I sat till ten in the eveiiiug with Addison and Steele. 

‘ 11.—Mr. Addison und 1 diticd together at his lodgings, and 1 sat with him part of 
this evening. 

‘ 18.—To-day I dined with Mr, Stratford at Mr. Addison’s retirciiiciit near Chcl- 
eea. . . I will get wlmt good ofllces I can from Mr. Addison. 

‘27.—To-day all our company dined at Will Frankland’s with Steele and Addison, too. 
*29.-1 dined with Mr. Addison,’ aic.—Jaamal to Stella. 

Addison inscribed a presentation copy of his Travels ‘ To Mr. Jonathan Swift, the 
most agreeable companion, the truest friend, and the greatest genius of his age.’— 
(Scott. Fronvthc information of Mr. Theophilns Swift.) 

‘Mr. Addison, who goes over flrst secretary, is a most excellent person; and being 
my most intimate friend, 1 shall use all my credit to set him right in his notions or 
persons and thiugs.’—Xeffsra. 

‘ 1 examine my heart, and can fifld no other reason why I write to yon now, besides that 
great love and esteem 1 have always had for yon. I have nothing to ask yon either for 
my friend or for myself.’— Swift to AddIson (1717). Scott’s Swiff. Vol. xix. p. 274. 

Political differences onlydnlled for a while their friendly communications. Time 
renewed them: and Tickell enjoved Swift's friendship as a legacy from the man with 
whose memory his is so honorably connected. 
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WHS of a cold nature, and needed perhaps tlio firo of wine to 
warm his blood. If he was a parson, lie wore a lye-wig, 
recollect. A better and more Christian man scarcely ev«i* 
bfeathed than Joseph Addison. If he had not that little 
weakness for wine—why, we could scarcely have •found a 
fault with iiini, and conhl not hate likc<l him as wo do.* 

At thirty-three years of age, this most distinguished wit, 
scholar, and gentleman was without a profession and an 
income. Ilis book of ‘ Travels ’ had failed: his ‘ Dialogues on 
Medals’ had had no particular success: his Latin verses, even 
thougli reported the best since Vergil, or Statius at any rate, 
had not brought him a government place, and Addison was 
living up three shabby pair of Sabirs in the Il.ayinarkct (in a 
poverty over which old Samuel Johnson rather chuckles), when 
in these shabby rooms an emissary from Government and 
Fortune came and found him.f A poem was wanted about 
the Duke of Marlborough’s victory of Blenheim. Would 
Mr. Addison write one? Mr. Boyle, afterward Lord Carle- 
ton, took b.aek tlie repl)'’ to the Lord Treasurer Godolphin, 
that j\[r. Addison would. When the poem had reached a cer¬ 
tain stage, it was carried to Godolphin; and the last lines 
which he read were tho.se: 

Rut, oil, Kiy Muse ! wliat nnml>prs wilt thon liiid 
To siii«; ih<* fiirions troops iii >)tiitie join’d ? 

Mothinks llienr tlio dniin's rnmiiltiioiis soui'd 
The victor's slioiits and dyiiit: groans coi.foimd; 

Tlu* dreadful burst of cuuhou rend tlie skies, 

And all the thunder of the battie rise. 

’T'vastheii great Mailboronirirs mighty soul was proved, 

Tint, in the shock of rhnr/iiig hosts mluiovcd, 

Amid oonfiisioii, horror, uml despair. 

Exaiii'iied all the dreanftil scenes of war: 

In peaceful thought the field of ileaUi survej'cd, 

To fainting sqiiadrons sent the timely aid, 

Inspired rcpiiised battalioiif. to engage. 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 

So when an angel, by divitiecominiiiid. 

With rising tempests shakes a guilty hind 
(Such as of late o’er pale Rritannm passed). 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast • 

And, pleased the Almighty’s orders to pci form, 

Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm. 

Addison left olF at a good moment. That simile was pro¬ 
nounced to be of the greatest ever produced in poetry. Tlnit 
angel, that good angel, ilew off with Mr. Addison, and landed 

* ‘Addison usually studied all the morning; then met his party at Button’s; dined 
there, and stayed five or six hours, and sometimes fur into the night. I was of the 
company for about a year, but found it too much f(ar me; it hurt my health, and so 
1 quitted it.’— Pope. Snenee'x Anecdote. 

T * Wlien he returned to England (in lT02)ii with a meanness of appearance which 
gave testimony of the difllenlties to which he had been reduced, lie fnuud his old 
patrons out of power, and was, therefore, for a time, at full leisure for the cultivation 
of his mind.'—JoHKsoN: Live$ of the Poets. ' 
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him in the place of OommissitMier of Appeals—vice Mr. Locke 
providentially promoted. In the following year Mr. Addison 
j^ent to Hanover with Lord Halifax, and the year after was 
made Under Secretary of State. Oh, angel visits ! you coifie 
‘few and far between’ to literary gentlemen’s lodgings ! 
Your wings seldom quiver a^^ second-floor windows now ! 

You laugh ? You think it Ih in the ])ower of few writers 
nowadays to call up such an angel ? 'VVell, perhaps not; but 
permit us to comfort ourselves by pointing out tliat there arc 
in the poem of the ‘ Campaign ’ some as bad lines as heart 
can desire; and to hint that Mr. Addison did very wisely in 
not going further with my Lqrd Godolphin than that angelical 
simile. Do allow me, just <for a little harmless mischief, to 
read you some of the linos which follow. Here is the interview 
between the duke and the King of the Romans after the battle : 

Austria's youn" monarch, whose imporial sway 
Scopters and thrones are destined to obey, 

Whose boasted ancestry s(* high extends 
That in the pagan ^ods hislintnige ends. 

Conies from afar, in grul.itude to own 
The great supporter of hie father’s ihrouc. 

What tides of glory to liis bosom ran 
Clasped in th’ emhraccH of the godlike man I 
How were bis eyes wifli pleasing wonder lixt, 

To see sneli fire with so much sweetness mixtl 
Such easy greatness, such a graceful port. 

So turned and finished for the camp or court! 

How many fourth-form boys at Mr. Addison’s school of 
Charterhouse could write as well as that now? The ‘Cam¬ 
paign ’ has blunders, triumphant as it was; and w’eak points 
like all campaigns.* 

In the year 1713 ‘Cato’came out. Swift has loft a de¬ 
scription of the first night of the performance. All the laurels 
of Europe were scarcely sufficient for the author of this pro¬ 
digious poem.f Laudations of Whig and Tory chiefs, popular 

* *Mr. Addison wrote very fluently; but he was sometimes very slow and scmpuhniH 
incorrecting. He would show bis verses to several friends; and would alter almost 
everything that spy of tliem hinted at as wrong, lie seemed to be too diflident of iii:n- 
self; and too much concerned about his character as a poet; or (as he wonled it) too 
BolicitouB for that kind of praise which, God knows, is but a very litUe matter after 
all I *—PoPB. Spence's Anecdotes. 

t * As topo.tical affairs,* says Pope in 1713, ‘ T am content at present to be a bare 
looker-on. . . Cato was not so much the wonder of Rome in his days, as he is of 
Britain in ours; and though all Uic foolish industry possible has been used to make it 
thought a party play, vet what the author once said of another may the most properly 
In the world be applied to him on this occasion: 

‘ “Envy itself is dumb—in wonder lost; 

And factions strive who shall applaud him most.*’ 

* The numerous and violent claps of the Wliig party on the one side of the theater 
were echoed back by the Tories op the other; while the author sweated behind the scenes 
with concern to And their applause proceeding more from the hand than the head. . . 
I believe yon have heard that, after all tho applansra of the opposite faction, my Lord 
Bolinghroke sent for Booth, who played Cato, into the box, and presented hiui with 
fifty guineas in achnowlerlgmeiit (as he expressed it) for defending the cause of liberty 
BO against a perpetual dictator.*— Popb's LeUers to Sir W. Trumbull. 
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ova^ons, complimentary garlands from literary men, transla¬ 
tions in all languages, delight and homage from all—save ffom 
John Dennis in a minority of one. Mr. Addison was called* 
tlte ‘ great Mr. Addison ’ after this. The Coffeehouse Senate 
saluted him Divus; it was heresy to question that decree. 

Meanwhile he was writing political papers and advancing 
in the political profession. He went Secretary to Ireland. 
He was appointed Secretary of State in 1717. And letters of 
his are extant, bearing date some year or two before, and 
written to young Lord Warwick, in which he addresses him 
as ‘ my dearest lord,’ and asks affectionately about his studies, 
and writes very prettily about Rgghtingales and birds’ nests, 
which he has found at Fulham fo^his lordship. Those night¬ 
ingales w'ere intended to warble in the ear of Lord Warwick’s 
mamma. Addison married her ladyship in 1716, and died at 
Holland House threeyears after that splendid but dismal union.* 

But it is not for his reputation as the great author of 
‘ Cato ’ and the ‘ Campaign,’ or for his merits as Secretary of 
State, or for his rank and high distinction as my Lady War- 

* Cato * ran for thirty-live nights without interruption. Pope wrote the prologue and 
Gartli the Epilosne. 

It 18 wortti noticing how many things in * Cato ’ keep their ground as habitual 
quotations, s. g.: 

*. . . big with the fate 

Of Cato and of Rome.' 

‘ 'Tis not in mortals to command success, 

Blit we'll do more, Semproniits, we’ll deserve it.* 

' Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxory.' 

' I think the Romans call it stoicism.' 

* ^ly voice is still for war.' 

* When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway. 

The post of honor isa private station.' 

Not to mention 

* The woman who deliberates is lost,' 

And the eternal 

* Plato, thou reasonest well,’ 

which avenges, perhaps, on the public their neglect of the play I 

* ‘ The lady was persuaded to marry him on terms much like those on which a Turk¬ 
ish princess is espoused—to whom the Sultan is reported r,o pronounA;, Daughter, I 
give thee this man for thy slave.** The marriage, if uncontrauicted report can be cred- 
itod, made no addition to his happiness; it neither found them nor mode them eqnal. 

. . . Rowe*B ballad of **The Despairing Shepherd” is said to have been written, 
either before or after marriage, upon this memorable pair.’—Dn. Johnson. 

* I received the news of Mr. Addison's being declared Secretary of Stare with the less 
surprise, in that I knew that poet was almost offered to him before. At that time he 
declined it, and 1 really believe that he would have done well to have declined it now. 
Such a post as that, and such a wife as the countess, do not seem to be, in prudence, 
eligible for a man that is asthmatic, and wc may see the day when he will be heartily 
gloil to resign them both.’—L adt Wobtlkt Montaou to Pope: Works^ Lord Wharn- 
diffe'sedit., vol. ii. p. 111. 

The issne of this marriage was a daughter, Charlotte Addison, who inherited, on her 
mother’s death, the estate of Bilton, near Rnghy, which her father had purchased. 
She was of weak intellect, and died, unraarricel, at an advanced age. 

Rowe appears to have been faithful to Addison during his courtship, for his collec¬ 
tion contains' Stanzas to Lady Warwick, on Mr. Addison’s going to Ireland,' in which 
her ladyship is called ‘ Chloe,' and Joseph Addison' Lycldas* ; besides the ballad 
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wick’s husband, or for his eminence as an examiner of ]]<)lit- 
ical* questions on the Whig side, or a guardian of British 
JiJjertics, t)»at wc admire Joseph Addison. It is as aTatler of 
small talk and a Spectator of mankind that we cherish arftl 
love hin^ and owe as much pleasure to him as to any human 
being that ever wrote. IIe» came in that artificial age, and 
began to speak with his nobi®, natural voice. lie came, the 
gentle satirist, who hit no unfair blow; the kind judge who 
castigated drily in smiling. While Swift went about^ hang¬ 
ing and ruthless—a literary Jeffreys—in Addison’s kind court 
only minor cases wore tried: only peccadilloes and small sins 
against society: only a dan^rous libertinism in tuckers and 
hoops,* or a nuisance in tho^abuse of beaux’ canes and snuff¬ 
boxes. It may be a lady is tried for breaking the peace of 

mentioned by the doctor, and which is entitled ‘ Colin’s Complaint.’ Bnt not even the 
Interest attached to the name of Addison could induce the reader to peruse this com¬ 
position, though one stanza may serve as a specimen: 

’ What thouvli I have skill to complain— 

Though the Muses my temples have crowned; 

What though, when they hear niy soft strum. 

The virgins sit weeping around. 

‘All, </Olin 1 thy hopes are in vain ; 

Tliy pipe and tliy laurel resign ; 

Thy tfil.'je one iiieliiics to a swam 
Wliose music is sweeter than thine. 

♦ One of the most humorous of these is the paper on Hoops, which, the Snectntm'tcWs 
us, particularly pleased ins friend 8m I^>oEu: 

‘ Mu. SpKcrAToii : You have di verted tlie town almost a whole month at the expense 
of tile country; it is now higli time that you should give tlie country their reveie'c 
Since your withdrawing from this place, tlie fair sex are run into groat extravaganceo. 
Their petticoats, which began to heave and swell before you left us, are now blown up 
into a most enormous concave, and rise every day more and more; in short, sir, piiicb 
our women know themselves to be out of ilie eye of the Spbctator, tliey will ho kept 
within no compass. You praised them a little too soon, for tin* modesty of their liead- 
drcsses; for, as the humor of a sick person is often driven out of one limb into another, 
their snpcrllnity of ornaments, instead of being entirely banished, seems only falh n 
from their heads npon their lower parts. What they have lost in height they make up 
in breadth, and, contrary to all rules of architecture, widen the foundations at the 
sai^ time that, they shorten the supcrstrnctiire. 

“rne women give out, in defense of these wide bottoms, that they arc airy and vi’ry 
proper for the season; hut tins I look npon to be only a pretense and a piece of art, for 
it iH well known wc have not had a more moderate summer tlu*se many years, so that 
it IS certain the heat They complain of cannot be in the weatlier ; besides, 1 would fain 
ask these teiider-constitiitioncd ladies why they stiould require more cooling than their 
mothers before them. 

‘ 1 find seveml speculative persons arc of opinion that our sex has of late years been 
very saucy, aim that the lioop petticoat is made use of to keep us at a distance. It is 
mostcertain that a woman’s honor eannot be better hitrenched than after this manner, 
In circle within circle, amid such a variety of outworks of lines and circumvallathm. 
A female who is thus Invested in whalebone is sufficiently secured against the ap¬ 
proaches of an ill-bred fellow, who might as well think of Sir George Etheridge's way 
of making love in a tub as in the midst of so many hoops. 

‘ Among these various conjectures, there are men of superstitions tempers who look 
upon I lie hoop petticojit as a kind of prodigy. Some will have it that it portends the 
downrall of the French king, and^bserve that the farthingale appeared in England a 
little before tlic ruin of the monarchy. Others are of opinion that it foretells 

battle and bloodsbiMl, mid believe it of the tame prognnstiration as the tail of a blazing 
star. Form\ part, I mu apt to think it is »i sign that mnltitiuies are coming into the 
world rather than going out of it,’ etc., QUi.—Spectaior^ No, 137. 

E 
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oiir^overeign lady Queen Ann, 9 , and ogling loo dangerously 
from the side box ; or a Templar for beating the watch, or 
breaking Priscian’s head ; or a citizeii^s wife for caring too 
DLUch for the i)iippct show, and too little for her husband and 
children—every one of the little sinners brought before him 
is amusing, and he dismisses eaqh with the pleasantest penal¬ 
ties and the most charming words of admonition. 

Addison wrote his papers as gayly as if he was going out 
for a holiday. When Steele’s Tatler first began’ his prattle, 
Addison, then in Ireland, caught at his friend’s notion, poured 
in paper after paper, and contributed the stores of his mind, 
the sweet fruits of his reading^, the delightful gleanings of 
his daily observation, with a wOkiderful profusion, and, as it 
seemed, an almost endless fecundity. lie was six-and-thirty 
years old : full and ripe. He had not worked crop after crop 
from his brain, manuring hastily, subsoiling indifferently, cut¬ 
ting and sowing and cutting again, like other luckless culti¬ 
vators of letters. He had not done much as yet: a few Latin 
poems—graceful prolusions; a polite book of travels ; a dis¬ 
sertation on medals, not very deep ; four acts of a tragedy, a 
great classical exercise; and the ‘ Campaign,’ a large prize 
poem that won an enormous prize. Jhit with his friend’s dis¬ 
covery of the Tatlcr^ Addison’s calling was found, and the 
most delightful talker in the world began to speak. He does 
not go very deep; let gentlemen of a profound genius, critics 
accustomed to the plunge of the bathos, console themselves 
by tliinking that he coakhiH go very deep. There are no 
traces of suffering in his writing. He was so good, so honest, 
so healthy, so cheerfully selfish, if I must use the word. 
There is no deep sentiment. I doubt, until after his marriage, 
perhaps, whether he ever lost his night’s rest or his day’s tran¬ 
quillity about any woman in his life ; * whereas poor Dick 
Steele had capacity enough to melt, and to languish, and to 
sigh, and to cry his honest old eyes out for anlozen. His 
writings do not show insight into or reverence for the love of 
women, which I take to be one the consequence of# the other. 
He walks about the world watching their pretty humors, 
fashions, follies, flirtations, rivalries; and noting them with 
the most charming archness. lie secs them in public, in the 
theater, or the assembly, or the puppet show; or at the toy 
shop higgling for gloves and lace ; oi\gt the auction, battling 
together over a blue porcelain dragon, or a darling monster in 

* Mr. Addiflon ha» not had one cpithalaminm that 1 can hoar of, and innst even bo 
tedaced, like a pooxer and a better poet, Speuacr, to make hio own.’—FoFx’a letters. 
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Japan ; or at clinrch, eying tke width of their rivals’ hoops, 
or •1/he breadth of their laces, as they sweep down the aisles, 
,Qr he looks out of his window at the Garter in St. Jam^* 
Street at Ardelia’s coach, as she blazes to the drawing room 
with hei; coronet and six footmen ; and rerneinbering that her 
father was a Turkey merchant in the City, calculates how 
many sponges went to purchase her carring, and how many 
drums of li^s to build her coach box ; or he demurely watches 
behind a tree in Spring Garden as Saccliarissa (whom he 
knows under her mask) trips out of her chair to the alley 
where Sir Fopliiig is waiting. He sees only the public life of 
women. Addison was oneo^the most resolute clubmen of his 
day. He passed many houra daily in those haunts. Besides 
drinking—which alas ! is past praying for—you must know it, 
he owned too, ladies, that he indulged in that odious practice 
of smoking. Poor fellow ! lie was a man’s man, remember. 
The only woman he did know he didn’t write about. I take 
it there would not have been much humor in that story. 

lie likes to go and sit in the smoking room of the Grecian, 
or the Devil; to pace ’Change and the Mall *—to mingle 
in that great club of the W'orld, sitting alone in it somehow ; 

* ‘ I liuvc observed that a reader eeldom pemacs a book with plcaanre till be knows 
whether the wiiter of it bo a black or a fair man. of a mild or u dioloric diapoaition, 
married or a bachelor, with other particulars of a like nature that conduce very much 
to the riaht understanding of an author. To gratify this curiosity, which is so nntnial 
to a roaoer, f design this paper and my next as prefatory discourses to my following 
writings; and shall give some accuaiit in them of the persons that are engaged in this 
work. As the chief tronble of compiling, digesting, and correcting will fall to my 
share, I must do myself the justice to open the work with my own history. . . There 
runs a story in the family that when my mother was gone with child of me about three 
months she dreamed that she was brought to bed of a judge. Whether this might 
proceed from a lawsuit, which was then depending in the family, or my father’s being 
a justice of Uic peace, I cannot determine; for 1 am not so vain as to ihink it presaged 
any dignity that I should arrive at in my future life, though that was the interpretation 
which the neighborhood put npon it. The gravity of my behavior at my very first 
appearance in the world, and all the time that 1 sucked, seemed to favor my mother's 
drea§i; for. os she has often told me, I threw away my rattle before 1 was two months 
old, and would not make use of my coral till they had taken away the bells from It. 

* As for the rest of my infancy, there being nothing in It rt'markable, 1 shall pass it 
over in silence. I find that during my nonage I had the reputation of a very snllen 
youth, but was al'^ays the favorite of my schoolmaster, who used to say that myjHirtf 
wfre solid and timdd wear well. 1 had not been long at the university before I distin¬ 
guished myself by a most profound silence; for during the space of eight years, except¬ 
ing in the pabl'(£ exercises of the college, I scarce uttered the quantity of an hundred 
words; and, inaeed, I do not remember that lever spoke three sentences together in 
my whole life. . 

’ 1 have passed my latter years in this city, where I am frequently seen in most pub¬ 
lic places, though there are not more than half a dozen of my select friends that know 
me. . . There is no place of general resort wherein I do not often make my appear¬ 
ance. Sometimes I am seen thrusting my head into a round of politicmns at Will’s, 
and listening with great attention to the narratives that are made in these little circular 
audiences. Sometimes 1 smoke § pipe at Child’s, and while I seem attentive to 
nothing but the Postman.^ overhear the conversation of every table in the room. 1 
appear on Tuesday night at St. James’ Coffeehouse; and sometimes join the little 
committi'c of politics in the inner room, as one who comes to hear and improve. My 
face is likewise very well known at the Grecian, the Cocoa Tree, and in the theaters 
both of Drury Lane and the Haymarket. I have been taken for a merchant upon 

B 2 
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having good will and kindnets for every" single man and 
woman in it; having need of some habit and custom binding 
l^im to some few ; never doing any man a wrong (unless it Ve 
a wrong to hint a little doubt about a man's parts, and to 
damn him with faint praise) ; and so he looks on the world 
and plays with the ceaseless hi^ifiors of all of us—^laughs the 
kindest laugh; points our neighbor’s foible or eccentricity 
out to us with the most good-natured, smiling, confidence; 
and then, turning over his shoulder, whispers our foibles to 
our neighbor. What would Sir Roger de Coverley be with¬ 
out his follies and his charming little brain-cracks ? * If the 
good knight did not call out to <he people sleeping in church, 
and say ‘ Amen ’ with such a delightful pomposity ; if he did 
not make a speech in the assize court dpropos de bottes, and 
merely to show his dignity to Mr. Spectator; f if he did not 
mistake Madam Doll Tearsheet for a lady of quality in Temple 
Garden; if he were wiser than he is ; if he had not his humor 
to salt his life, and were but a mere English gentleman and 
game preserver—of what worth were he to us ? We love him 
for his vanities as much as his virtues. What is ridiculous is 
delightful in him ; we are so fond of him because we laugh at 
him so. And out of tl>at laugliter, and out of that sweet 
weakness, and out of those harmless eccentricities and follies, 
and out of that touched brain, and out of that honest manhood 
and simplicity—wc get a result of happiness, goodness, tender¬ 
ness, pity, piety; such as, if my audience will think their rcad- 


tbe Exchange for above these two years; and sometimes pass for a Jew in the 
assembly of stockjobbers at Jonathan's. In short, wherever 1 see a cluster of 
people I mix with them, though I never open my lips but in my own club. 

'Thus 1 live m the world rather as a “ Spectator " of mankind than as one of the 
species; by which means I have maile myself a specnlativc statesman, soldier, mer¬ 
chant, and artisan, without ever meddling in any practical part in life. 1 am very well 
versed in the theory of a husband or a father, and can discern the errors m the econ¬ 
omy, business, and diversions of others better than those who are engaged in tts^m— 
08 standers-by discover blots which are apt to escape those who are in the game. . . 
In short, I have acted, in all the parts of roy life, as a lookcr-on, which is the character 
1 intend to preserve in this ’onLanT' ^Spectator^ No. 1. ^ 

** So effectually, indeed, aid he retort on vice the mockery which nad recently been 
directed against virtue that, since his time, the open violation of decency has always 
been considered, among ns, the sure mark of a fool.'—iyiACAUi.AT. 

t‘The court was sat before Sir Roger came; but, notwithstanding >41 the’justices 
had taken their places upon the bench, they made room for the old knight at the head 
of them; who for his reputation in the country took occasion to whisper in the judge's 
ear that he ioas glad Aia lordship had met with so much good weather in his circuit. I 
was listening to the proceedings of i he court with much attention, and infinitely pleased 
with that great appearance and solemnity which so properly accompanies snch n public 
^ministration or our laws, when, after about an hour's sitting, I observed to my great 
anrprise, in the midst of a trial, that my friend Sir Roger was getting up to speak. I was 
in some pain for him, till I found he had acquitted himself of two or three sentences, 
with a look of much bnslness and great intrepidity. 

* Upon his first rising the court was hns^ed, and a general whisper ran among the 
connwy people that Sir Roger was vp. The speech he made was so little to the purpose 
ttat 1 shall not trouble my readers with an account of it, and I believe was not so much 
designed by the Imight himself tn inform the court as to give him a figure iu my eyes. 
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ing and hearing *oycr, doctori and divines but seldom have 
the fortune to inspire. And why not ? Is the glory of heaven 
tQ be sung only by gentlemen in black coats ? Must the 
truth be only expounded in gown and surplice, and out of 
these twp vestments can nobody preach it ? Commend me to 
this dear preacher without oMcrs—^this parson in the tye-wig. 
When this man looks from tlie world, whose weaknesses ho 
describes so benevolently, up to the heaven which shines over 
us all, I can hardly fancy a human face lighted up with a 
more serene rapture, a human intellect thrilling with a purer 
love and adoration than Joseph Addison’s. Listen to him; 
from your childhood you hwe known the verses; but who 
can hear their sacred music >vithout love and awe ? 


Soon aa the evening shades prevail. 

The moon takes up the W’ondrous talc, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth: 

While all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though in solemn silence all 
!&Iove rouuu the dark terrestrial ball: 
What though no real voice nor sound 
it mid their radiant orbs be found; 

111 reason’s ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a giorions voice. 
Forever singing as they shine. 

The hand that made us is divine. 


It seems to me those verses shine like the stars. They shine 
out of a great deep calm. When he turns to heaven, a Sab¬ 
bath comes over that man’s mind, and his face lights up from 
it with a glory of thanks and prayer. His sense of religion 
stirs through his whole being. In the fields, in the town, 
looking at the birds in the trees, at the children in the 
streets, in the morning or in the inoonliglit, over his books 
in his own room, in a happy party at a country merry-mak¬ 
ing or a town assembly, good will and peace to God’s crea¬ 
tures, and love and awe of him who made them, fill his pure 
heart and shine from his kind face. If Swift’s life was the 
most wretched, I think Addison’s was one of the most envi- 
ahlff. A life prosperous and beautiful—a calm death—an im¬ 
mense fame and affection afterward for his happy and spot¬ 
less name.* • 

STEELE. 


What d6 we look for in studying the history of a past age ? 
Is it to learn the political transactions and characters of the 

* * Garth sent to Addison (of whom he had a very high opinion) on his deathbed, to 
ask him whether the Christian religion was true.’—1 )r. Yovno. Spenee'a Anecdotes. 

* I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The latter I consider as an act, the 
former as an habit of the mind. Mirth is short and tranaient, cheerfainess fixed and 

5 tcrmanent. Those are often raised into the greatest taransports of mirth who are sub- 
ect to the greatest depression of melancholy; on the contrary, cheerfulness, though it 
does not give the mind snch an exquisite jiadness, prevents os from falling into any 
depths of sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of lightning that breaks through a gloom of 
clouds, and glitters for a moment; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in the 
SUiid, and Alls it with a steady and perpetoal serenity.'— Addison : Speeta^t Ko. 381. 
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leading public men ? Is it to make ourselves acquainted with 
the life and being of the time ? If we set out with the foi'iner 
^rave purpose, where is the truth, and who believes that he ha? 
u entire ? What character of what great man is known to you ? 
Tou can but make guesses as to character more or less happy. 
In common life don’t you ofte^ 'judge and misjudge a man’s 
whole conduct, setting out from a wrong impression ? The 
tone of a voice, a word said in joke, or a trifle iq behavior— 
the cut of his hair or the tie of his neckcloth may disfigure him 
in your eyes, or poison your good opinion ; or at the end of 
yeara of intimacy it may be your closest friend says something, 
reveals something which had pi\jviously been a secret, which 
alters all your view about him, and shows that he has been 
acting on quite a different motive to that which you fancied 
you knew. And if it is so with those you know, how much 
more with those you don’t know ? Say, for example, that I 
want to understand the character of the Duke of Marlborough, 
I read Swift’s history of the times in which he took a part: the 
shrewdest of observers, and initiated, one would think, into the 
politics of the age—he hints to me that Marlborough was a 
coward, and even of doubtful military capacity ; he speaks of 
Walpole as a contemptible boor, and scarcely mentions, except 
to flout it, the great intrigue of the Queen’s latter days, which 
was to have ended in bringing back the Pretender. Again, I 
read Marlborough’s life by a copious archdeacon, who has the 
command of immense papers, of sonorous language, of what is 
called the best information; and I get little or no insight into 
this secret motive which, I believe, influenced the wdiole of 
Marlborough’s career, which caused his turnings and windings, 
his opportune fidelity and treason, stopped his army almost at 
Paris gate, and landed him finally on the Hanoverian side—-the 
winning side. I get, I say, no truth, or only a portion of it, in 
the narrative of either writer, and believe that Core’s portrait 
or Swift’s portrait is quite unlike the real Churchill. I take 
this as a single instance, prepared to be as skeptical about any 
other, and say to the Muse of History: ‘ Oh, venerable daughter 
of Mnemosyne, I doubt every single statement you ever made 
since your ladyship was a Muse ! For all your grave airs and 
high pretensions you are not a whit more trustworthy than 
some of your lighter sisters on whom your partisans look down. 
You bid me listen to a general’s oration to his soldiers. Non¬ 
sense ! He no more made it<^than Turpin made his dying 
speech at Newgate. You pronounce a panegyric of a hero. I 
doubt it, and say you flatter outrageously. You utter the con- 
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demnation of a Idoso charactor. I doubt it, and think you are 
prejudiced and take the side of the dons. You offer me an 
autobiography. I doubt all autobiographies I ever read; except 
those, perhaps, of Mr. Robinson Crusoe, Mariner, and writers 
of his class. These have no object in setting themselves right 
with the public or their own (tonsciences; these have no motive 
for concealmeni or half truths ; these call for no more confi¬ 
dence tlian \ can cheerfully give, and do not force me to tax ray 
credulity or to fortify it by evidence. I take up a volume of 
Dr. Smollett, or a volume of the Spectator^ and say the fiction 
carries a greater amount of trutli in solution than the volume 
which purports to be all true.# Out of the fictitious book I get 
the expression of the life of the time ; of the manners, of the 
movement, the dress, the pleasures, the laughter, the ridicules of 
society—the old times live again, and I travel in the old coun¬ 
try of England. Can the heaviest historian do more for me ? ” 
As we read in tliesc delightful volumes of the Tatler and 
Spectator age returns, the England of our ancestors is 

revivified. The Maypole rises iii the Strand again in London ; 
the churches are thronged with daily worshipers ; the beaux 
are gathering in the coffee houses ; the gentry are going to the 
drawing room ; the ladies arc thronging to the toy shops ; the 
chairmen arc jostling in the streets ; the footmen are running 
with links before the chariots, fighting round the theater 
doors. In the country I sec the young squire riding to Eton 
with liis servants behind him, and Will Wimble, the friend of 
the family, to see him safe. To make that journey from the 
squire’s and back. Will is a week on horseback. The coach 
takes five days between London and Bath. The judges and 
the bar ride the circuit. If my lady comes to town in her post- 
chj^riot, her people carry pistols to fire a salute on Captain 
Machcath if he should appear, and her couriers ride ahead 
to prepare apartments for her at the great caravanserais on 
the road ; Boniface receives her under the creaking sign of 
the Bell or the Ram, and he and his chamberlains bow her 
up the gteat stair to the state ai>artments, while her car¬ 
riage rumbles into the courtyard, where the ‘ Exeter Fly,’ is 
housed, that performs the journey in eight days, God willing, 
having achieved its daily flight of twenty miles, and landed its 
passengers for supper and sleep. The curate is taking his pipe 
in the kitchen, where the captain’s man—having hung up his 
master’s half pike—is at hip, bacon and eggs, bragging of 
Ramillics and Malplaquet to the town’s folk, who have their 
club in the chimney corner. The captain is ogling the cham- 
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berniaid in the wooden gallery, or bribing her to know who is 
tlic pretty young mistress that has come in the coach, rhe 
pack-horses are in the great stable, and the drivers and ostlerc 
carousing in the tap. And in Mrs. Landlady’s bar, over a glass 
of strong waters, sits a gentleman of military appearance, who 
travels with pistols, as all the rest of the world does, and has 
a rattling gray mare in the stables which will be saddled and 
away with its owner half an hour beforq^he ‘ Fly* sets out on 
its last day’s flight. And some five miles on the road, as the 
‘Fxetcr Fly’ comes jingling and creaking onward, it will 
suddenly be brought to a halt by a gentleman on a gray mare, 
with a black vizard on his face, »vho thrusts a long pistol into 
tlie coach window, and bids the company to hand out their 
purses. . . It must have been no small pleasure even to 

fiit in tlie great kitchen in those days, and see the tide of 
humankind pass by. We arrive at places now, but we travel 
no more. Addison talks jocularly of a dilTercnce of manner 
and costume being quite perceivable at Staines, where there 
passed a young fellow ‘ with a very tolerable periwig,* though, 
to be sure, his hat was out of fashion, and had a Raniillies cock. 
I would have liked to travel in those days (being of that class 
of travelers who arc proverbially pretty easy coram latronihus) 
and have seen my friend with the gray mare and the black 
vizard. Alas! there always came a day in the life of that 
warrior when it was the fashion to accompany him as he passed 
—without his black mask, and with a nosegay in his hand, 
accompanied by halberdiers and attended by the sheriff—in a 
cjirriage without springs, and a clergyman jolting beside him, 
to a spot close by Cumberland Gate and the Marble Arch, 
where a stone still records that here Tyburn turnpike stood. 
What a change in a century ; in a few years ! Within a f^ow 
yards of that gate the fields began : the fields of his exploits, 
behind the hedges of which he lurked and robbed. A great 
and wealthy city has grown over those meadows. Were a man 
brought to die there now, the windows would be closed and 
tlie inhabitants keep their houses in sickening horror. A 
hundred years back, people crowded to sec that last act of a 
highwayman’s life, and make jokes on it. Swift laughed at 
him, grimly advising him to provide a Holland shirt and white 
cap crowned with a crimson or black ribbon for his exit, to 
mount the cart cheerfully—shake handa with the hangman, and 
so—farewell. Gay wrote the mqst delightful ballads, and made 
merry over the same hero. Contrast these with tlie writings 
of our present humorists! Compare those morals and ours 
—those manners and ours \ 
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We can’t tell-*-you would «not bear to be told the whole 
truth regarding those men and manners. You could no more 
gij;iFer in a British drawing room, under the reign of Queen 
Victoria, a fine gentleman or fine lady of Queen Anne’s timCs, 
or hear ^hat they heard and said, than you would receive an 
ancient Briton. It is as one reads about savages, that one 
contemplates the wild ways, tile barbarous feasts, the terrific 
pastimes, of the men ^ pleasure of that age. We have our fine 
gentlemen, and our %stmeu permit me to give you an idea 
of one particularly fast nobleman of Queen Anne’s days, whose 
biography has been preserved to us by the law reporters. 

In 1691, when Steele was^boy atscliool, my L ord Mohun 
was tried by his peers for the murder of William Mountford, 
comedian. In ‘Howell’s State Trials,’ the reader will find not 
only an edifying account of this exceedingly fast nobleman, 
but of the times and manners of those days. My lord’s friend, 
a Cai)tain Hill, smitten with the charms of the beautiful IMrs. 
Bracegirdle, and anxious to marry her at all hazards, deter¬ 
mined to carry her off, and for tins purpose hired a hackney 
coach with six horses, and a half-dozen soldiers, to aid him 
in the storm. The coach with a pair of horses (the four leaders 
being in waiting elsewhere) took its station opposite my Lord 
Craven’s house in Drury Lane, by which door JMrs. Bracegir¬ 
dle was to pnss on her w'ay from the theater. As she passed 
incoin])any of her mamma and a friend, Mr. Page, the captain 
seized her by the hand, the soldiers hustled Mr. Page and at- 
tacke<l him sword in hand, and Captain Hill and his noble 
friend endeavored to force Madam Bracegirdle into the coach. 
Mr. Page called for help: the population of Druiy Lane rose: 
it was impossible to effect the capture; and bidding the 
soldiers to go about their business, and the coach to drive off, 
Ilftl let go of his prey sulkily, and waited for other opportun¬ 
ities of revenge. The man of whom he was most jealous was 
Will Mountford, the comedian ; Will removed, he thought Mrs. 
Bracegirdle might be his; and accordingly the captain and 
his lordship lay that night in wait for Will; and, as he was 
coming out of a house in Norfolk Street, while Mohun en¬ 
gaged him in talk. Hill, in the words of the Attorney-General, 
made a pass and ran him clean through the body. 

Sixty-one of my lord’s peers finding him not guilty of mur¬ 
der, while but fourteen/ound him guilty, this very fast noble¬ 
man was discharged ; and made his appearance seven years 
after in another trial for murder—when he, my Lord Warwick, 
and three gentlemen of the military profession were concerned 
in the fight which ended in the death of Captain Coote. 
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This jolly company were driwking together at * LockitV in 
Charing Cross, when angry words arose between Captain 
Coote and Captain French ; whom my Lord Mohun and ray 
Eord the Earl of Warwick* and Holland endeavored to pacify. 
My Lord Warwick was a dear friend of Captain Coote^ lent him 
a hundred pounds to buy his commission in the Guards; once 
when the captain was arrested for thirteen pounds by his 
tailor, my lord lent liim live guineas, often paid hjs reckoning 
for him, and sliowed him other offices of friendship. On this 
evening tlie disputants, French and Coote, being separated 
while they were upstairs, unluckily stopped to drink ale 
again at the bar of ‘ Lockit’s.’ Thu row began afresh—Coote 
lunged at French over the bar, and at last all six called 
for chairs, and went to Leicester Fields, where they fell to. 
Their lordships engaged on the side of Captain Coote. My 
Lord of Warwick was severely wounded in the hand, Mr. 
French also was stabbed, but honest Captain Coote got a couple 
of wounds—one especially, ‘ a wound in the left side just under 
the short ribs, and piercing through the diaphragma,’ which 
did for Captain Coote. lienee the trials of my Lords War¬ 
wick and Mohun ; hence the assemblage of peers, the report 
of the transaction, in which these defunct fast men still live 
for the observation of the curious. Lord of AVarwick is 
brought to the bar by tlie Deputy Governor of the Tower of 
London, having the ax carried before him by the gentleman 
jailer, who stood with it at the bar at the right hand of the 
prisoner, turning the edge from him ; the prisoner, at his ap¬ 
proach, making three bows, one to his Grace the Lord High 
Steward, the other to the peers on each hand ; and his Grace 
and the peers return the salute. And besides these great per¬ 
sonages, august in periwigs, and nodding to the right and l(/t, 
a host of the small come up out of the past and pass before 
us—the jolly captains brawling in the tavern, and laughing 
and cursing over their cups—the drawer that serves, the bar- 
girl that waits, the bailiff on the prowl, the chaiimen trudging 
through the black lampless streets, and smoking their pipes 

♦ The husband of the Lady Warwick who married Addison, and the father of the 
yoang ear), who was brought to his stepfather's bed to see ' how a Chistian could die.' 
lie was among the wildest of the nobility of that day ; and in the curious collection of 
Chap-books at the Britieh Museum, I have seen more than one anecdote of the freaks 
of the gay lord. Ho was popular in London, as such daring spirits have been in our 
time. The anecdotists speak very kindly of his practical jokes. Mohun was scarcely 
out of prison for his second homicide, when be went Lord Macclesfield’s embassy 
to the Elector of Hanover, when Queen Anne sent the garter to U. E. Ilighness. The 
chronicler of the expcdilion speaks of his lordship as an amiable young man, who had 
been in bad company, but was (jiiite repentant and reformed. He and Macartney afler> 
ward murdered the Duke of liaiiiilton between Mietn. in which act Lord Mohan died. 
This amiable baron’s name was Charles, and not Henry, as a recent novelist has chris* 
tened lum. 
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by the railings, ^hilc swords jire clashing in the garden within. 
‘ H81p there ! a gentleman is hurt! ’ The chairmen put up 
4 ;heir pipes, and help the gentleman over the railings, and 
carry him, ghastly and bleeding, to the bagnio in Long Acrh, 
where they knock up the surgeon—a pretty tall gentleman ; 
but that wound under the slwrt ribs has done for him. Surg¬ 
eon, lords, captuins, bailiffs, chairmen, and gentleman jailer 
with your ax, where be you now ? The gentleman axmaii’s 
head is off his own shoulders ; the lords and judges can wag 
theirs no longer ; the bailiff’s writs have ceased to run ; the 
honest chairmen’s pipes are put out, and with their brawny 
calves have walked away i^to Hades—all as irrecoverably 
done for as Will Mountford ^r Captain Coote. The subject 
of our night’s lecture saw all these people—rode in Captain 
Coote’s company of the Guards very probably—wrote and 
sighed for Bracegirdle, went heme tipsy in many a chair, after 
many a bottle, in many a tavern—fled from many a bailiff. 

In 1709, when the publication of the Taller began, our 
great-great-grandfathers must have seized upon that new and 
delightful paper with much such eagerness as lovers of light 
literature in a later day exhibited when the Waverley novels 
appeared, upon which the public rushed, forsaking that feeble 
entertainment of which the Miss I^orters, the Anne of Swanseas, 
and worthy Mrs. Kadcliffe herself, with her dreary castles and 
exploded old ghosts, had had pretty much the monopoly. I 
have looked over many of the comic books with which our an¬ 
cestors amused themselves, from the novels of Swift’s coad- 
jutrix, Mrs. Manley, the delectable author of the ‘New 
Atlantis,’ to the facetious productions of Tom Turfey and 
Tom Brow'n and Ned Ward, writer of the ‘London Spy’ and 
several other volumes of ribaldry. The slang of the taverns 
aifd ordinaries, the wit of the bagnios, form the strongest part 
of the farrago of which these libels are composed. In the excel¬ 
lent newspaper collection at the British Museum you may see, 
besides, the Craftsmen and Postboy specimens, and queer 
specimensrthey are, of the higher literature of Queen Anne’s 
time. Here is an abstract from a notable journal bearing date, 
Wednesday, October 13th, 1708, and entitled Tfie British 
Apollo; or, curiom amusements for the ingenious, by a so¬ 
ciety of gentlemen. The British Apollo invited and pro¬ 
fessed to answer questions upon all subjects of wit, morality, 
science, and even religion ; apd two out of its four pages are 
filled with queries and replies ranch like some of the oracular 
penny prints of the present time. 
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One of the first querists, referring to thb passage that a 
bishop should be the husband of one wife, argues that polyg¬ 
amy is justifiable in the laity. The society of gentlemeik 
cdirducting the British ApoUo are posed by this casuist, and 
promise to give him an answer. Celinda then wishei^to know 
from ‘the gentlemen,’ concerning the souls of the dead, 
whether they shall have the satisfaction to know those whom 
they most valued in this transitory life. The gentlemen of 
the Apollo give but cold comfort to poor Celinda. They are 
inclined to think not; for, say they, since every inhabitant of 
those regions will be infinitely dearer than here are our nearest 
relatives—what have we to do w^h a partial friendship in that 
Iiappy place ? Poor Celinda! it may have been a child or a 
lover whom she had lost, and was pining after, when the 
oracle of British Apollo gave lier this dismal answer. She lias 
solved the question for herself by this time, and knows quite 
as well as the society of gentlemen. 

From theology wo come to physics, and Q. asks, ‘ Why 
does hot water freeze sooner than cold ? ’ ApoUo replies, 
* Hot water cannot be said to fi’eeze sooner than cold; but 
water once heated and cold, may be subject to freeze by the 
evaporation of the spirituous parts of the water, which renders 
it less able to withstand the j)Ower of frosty weather.’ 

The next query is rather a delicate one. ‘ You, Mr. Apollo, 
wlio are said to be the God of wdsdom, pray give ns the rea¬ 
son why kissing is so much in fashion ; what benefit one re¬ 
ceives by it, and who was the inventor, and you will oblige 
Corinna.’ To this queer demand the lips of Phoebus, smiling, 
answer : ‘Pretty innocent Corinna ! Apollo owns that he was 
a little surprised by your kissing question, particularly at that 
part of it where you desire to know the benefit you receive by 
it. Ah! madam, had you a lover, you would not come to ApoUo 
for a solution ; since there is no dispute but the kisses of mutual 
Rovers give infinite satisfaction. As to its invention, *tis certain 
nature was its author, and it began with the first courtship.’ 

After a column more of questions, follow nearly two pages 
of poems, signed by Philander, Armenia, and the like, and 
chiefly on the tender passion ; and the paper wound up with a 
letter from Leghorn, an account of the Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene before Lille, and proposals for publishing 
two sheets on the present state of Ethiopia, by Mr. Hill: all 
of which is printed for the authors by J. Mayo, at the print¬ 
ing press against Water Lane in Fleet Street. What a change 
it must have been—how Apollo's oracles must have been 
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Struck dumb, wbfiu the Tatler^ appeared, and scholars, gentle- 
me», men of the world, men of genius, began to speak ! 

Shortly before the Boyne was fought, and young Swift had 
Vegun to make acquaintance with Eijglish court manners and 
English servitude in Sir William Temple’s family, another 
Irish youth was brought t^ learn his humanities at the old 
school of Charterhouse, near Smithfield ; to which foundation 
he had been appointed by James Duke of Ormond, a governor 
of the housfe, and a patron of the lad’s family. The boy was 
an orphan, and described twenty years after, with a sweet 
pathos and simplicity, some of the earliest recollections of a life 
which was destined to be ^eckcred by a strange variety of 
good and evil fortune. / 

I am afraid no good report could be given by his masters 
and ushers of that thick-set, square-faced, black-eyed, soft¬ 
hearted little Irish boy. He was very idle. He was whipped 
deservedly a great number of times. Though he had very good 
parts of his own, he got other boys to do his lessons for him, 
and only took just as much trouble as should enable him to 
scuffle through his exercises, and by good fortune escape tho 
flogging block. One hundred and fifty years after, 1 have 
myself inspected, but only as an amateur, that instrument of 
righteous torture still existing, and in occasional use, in a 
secluded private apartment of the old Charterhouse School; 
and have no doubt it is the very counterpart, if not the an¬ 
cient and interesting machine itself, at which poor Dick Steele 
submitted himself to the tormentors. 

Besides being very kind, lazy, and good-natured, this boy 
went invariably into debt with the tart woman ; ran out of 
bounds, and entered into pecuniary, or rather promissory, en¬ 
gagements with the neighboring lollipop venders and piemen 
—•exhibited an early fondness and capacity for drinking mum 
and sack, and borrowed from all his comrades wlio had money 
to lend. I have no sort of authority for the statements here 
made of Steele’s early life ; but if the child is father of the 
man, the^father of young Steele of Merton, who left Oxford 
without taking a degree, and entered the Life Guards—the 
father of Captain Steele of Lucas’ Fusiliers, who got his com¬ 
pany through the patronage of my Lord Cutts—the father of 
Mr. Steele, the Commissioner of Stamps, the editor of the 
GazettCy the Tatlery aqd Sp&itatoTy tho expelled Member of 
Parliament, and the author of the * Tender Husband ’ and the 
‘ Conscious Lovers *—if man^nd boy resembled each other, 
Dick Steele the schoolboy must have been one of the most 
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generous, good-for-notliing, amiable little creatures that ever 
conjugated the verb tupto^ I bea'l, tuptomai, I am whippedi, in 
any school in (*reat Britain. 

^Almost every gentleman who does me the honor to liear ine 
will remember that the very greatest character which he has 
seen in tlie course of his life, and^the person to wlionf he lias 
looked up with the greatest wonder and reverence, was the 
head boy at his school. The schoolmaster liimself liardly in¬ 
spires such an awe. Tlie head boy construes as well as the 
schoolmaster himself. When he begins to speak the liall is 
huslied, and every little boy listens. He writes off copies of 
Latin verses as melodiously as Vergil. lie is good-natured, 
and, his own masterpieces achievKd, pours out other copies of 
verses for other bo^^s witli an astonishing ease and fluency ; 
llie idle ones only trembling lest they should be discovered on 
giving in their exercises, and whij)ped because their poems w'cre 
too good. I have seen great men in niy time, but never such 
a great one as that head boy of niy childhood ; we all thought 
lie must bo prime minister, and 1 was disappointed on meeting 
him in after-life to find he was no more than six feet high. 

Dick Steele, the Charterhouse gownboy, contracted siudi an 
admiration in the years of his childhood, and retained it failh- 
fully through his life. Through the school and through the 
W'^orld, whithersoever his strange fortune led this erring, w^‘ly- 
'ward, affectionate creature, Joseph Addison was always his 
head boy. Addison wn'ote his exercises. Addison didhisbeiBt 
themes. lie ran on Addison’s messages, fagged for him and 
blacked his shoes ; to be in Joe’s company was Dick’s greatest 
pleasure ; and he took a sermon or a caning from bis monitor 
■with the most boundless reverence, acquiescence, and affection.* 
Steele found Addison a stately college don at Oxford, and 
himself did not make much figure at this place. He wrotc^a 
comedy, which, by tlic advice of a friend, the Immhle fellow 
burned there ; and some verses, which I dare say are as sub¬ 
lime as other gentlemen’s composition at that age ; but being 
smitten with a sudden love for military glory, he th^cw up the 
cap and gown for the saddle and bridal, and rode privately in 
the Horse Guai-ds, in the Duke of Ormond’s troop—the second 
—and, probably, with the rest of the gentlemen of his troop, 
* all mounted on black horses with wdiite feathers in their hats, 

* ‘Steele had the greatest veneration for Addison, end used to show iy in all com- 

E anies, in a particniar manner. Addison, now and t hen, used to play a little upon him; 
lit he always took it well.’ —Pop£. Spence'^Anecdotes, 

* Sir Richard Steele was the beet natured creature in the world; even in his worst 
state of health, he seemed to desire nothing but to please and be pleased.’—D b, Youno. 
SiPenee'e Amedotee. 
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and scarlet coats riolily Ijiced,’ marched by King William, in 
liy<Je Park, in November, 169?), and a great show of the no¬ 
bility, besides twenty thousand people, and above a thousand 
(jiJiiclies. ‘Tlie Guards had just got their new clothes,’ llj^ 
Jjondon Post said ; * they are extraordinary grand, and thoiiglit 
to be the»finest body of horse in the world.* But Steele could , 
liardly have seen any actual* service. He who wrote about ^ 
himself, his mother. Ids wife, his loves, his debts, his friends, 
and the wine he drank, would have told us of his battles if he 
had seen any. His old patron, Ormond, probably got him Ids 
cornetcy in the Guards, from which he was promoted to be a 
ca[)taiii ill Lucas* Fusiliers, getting his company through the 
jiatronage of Lord Cults, who;^ secretaiy he was, and to whom 
he dedicated his work called the ‘ Christian Hero.* As for J )ick, 
wdiile writing this ardent devotional work, lie was deep in d<‘bt, 
in drink, and in all the follies of the town ; it is related that all 
the officers of Lucas’, and the gentlemen of the Guards, laughed 
at Dick.* And in truth a theologian in Ihpior is not a resjiect- 


* ‘The gaycty of his dramatic tono may be pccii in tliis littlo arene between two 
1)} ilhaiit Bihters, from his comedv ‘ Tlio l‘'iiiieral, or (Jrief a la Vodc.’ nick w rote lliin, 
he .-aid, from *u ii«‘ceBs»ity of cidiveiiii)*' Ins rliaracrof,’ w liicli, it neemed, the ‘ C'hriBlian 
lieio’ had a icndcney U) make too decoroiiH, grave, and rcppectahlc in the eycB of 
reuders of that pious ])icco. 

\^Sceiie draws and discovers Latiy CHAni.OTTF, rradinq at a table- IIaruiet, 
■playing at a glass, iu and fro, and ruicing fiei^lj J 

‘ L./fa.—Nay, pood sibter, you may as well talk to me Uoohing at herself as she 
speaks] as sit i-tariJig at a book which I know yon can’t attend. (!ood Or Lin-ah may 
liave writ tliete what lie pleases, but tliere’s no piittiiiii Frauen?, Lord Hardy, now ImiiI 
of Jlnimptoii, out of your head, or making liiin uhbent fioin your eyes. i>u but look 
on me, now, and deny it if you can. 

‘ L. CA.—You are the maddestgitl \mnling']. 

‘ L. //a.—Look ye, I knew you could not say it and forbear laughing {looking orer 
Charlotte}. Oh ! [ see Ins name as plain as you do—F-r a-n, Frau - o-i-s, cis, Francis ; 
’tie ill every line of tlie liook. 

‘/(. in vain, I see, to mind aevthing in such iiiipcrtinent coin- 

pany—but granting ’twere as you say, as to my Loid Hardy—’tit? more excuhable to ad¬ 
mire another Mian one’s self. 

‘ L. //a.—No, I think not—yes, I grant you, th.nn really to he vain of one’s person, 
but4 don’t admire myself. Fish ! 1 don’t, believe my eyes to have that sc>ftiiess. 
{fjooking inttie glass.} They aint so piercing; no, ’tis only sin IT, the men wMl he 
talking. Some people are such admirers ot test h.—Lord, w hat signifies teeth 1 [Me/e- 
inqher teeth.} A very blackamoor has as white a set of teeth as 1. No, sister, ] don’t 
adniirn myself, but I've a spirit of contradiction in me : I don't know I'm in love w ith 
myself, only to rival the men. 

‘ L. Ch,. —Aye, but Mr.Canipley will gain ground ev’nof Hint rival of liis, your dear self. 

‘/y. /7«.--Oh^what have I done to you that you ‘should mime that insoU'iit iiifnidcr ? 
A confident, opinionative foj). No, indeed; if 1 am, us a poetical lover of mine sighed 
and sung of both sexes, 

‘ The public envy and the public care, 

1 shan’t be so easily eatched—I thank him—T wanr. lint to ho sure! should herrlily 
torment him by banishing him, and then consider whether he should depart this life or 
not. 

‘ L. Indeed, sister, to be scrions with you, this vanity in your humor docs not at 
all become you. • 

• L. //a.—Vanity ! All the matter is, we g.oy people arc more, sincere than yon w isc 
folks : all your life’s an art. Speak your soul. Look yon there. \Ifanlinq her in the 
ghtsth} Are you not struck with a secret iJlensiire when yon view that bloom m your 
look, that harmony in your shape, that prumiititudc iu your mieu ? 
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able object, and a hermit, though he may., be out at elbows, 
must not be in debt to tlic tailbr. Steele sa 3 ^s of himself, that 
he was always sinning and repenting. He beat his breast and 
cried most piteously when he did repent; but as soon as clu¬ 
ing had made him "thirsty he fell to sinning again. In that 
charming paper in the TatUr^ in which he records hi's father’s 
death, his mother’s griefs, his* own most solemn and tender 
emotions, he says he is interrupted by the arrival of a hamper 
of wine, the same as is to be sold at Garraway’sf next week ’; 
upon the receipt of which he sends for three friends, and they 
fall to instantly, ‘drinking two bottles apiece, with great 
benefit to themselves, and not separating till two o’clock in 
the morning.’ 

Ilis life was so. Jack the drawer was always interrupting 
it, bringing him a bottle from the Rose, or inviting him over 
to a bout there with Sir Plume and Mr. Diver; and Dick wiped 
his eyes, which were whimpering over his papers, took down 
his laced hat, put on his sword and wig, kissed his wife and 
children, told them a lie about pressing business, and went off 
to the Rose to the jolly fellows. 

While Mr. Addison was abroad, and after he came home in 
rather a dismal way to wait upon Providence in his shabby 
lodging in the Ilaymarket, young Captain Steele was cutting 
a much smarter figure than that of his classical friend of 
Charterhouse Cloister and Maudlin Walk. Could not some 
painter give an interview between the gallant captain of 
Lucas’, with his hat cocked, and his f.ace, too, a trifle tar^ 
nished with drink, and that poet, that philosopher, pale, proud, 
and poor, his friend and monitor of school days, of all days ? 
How Dick must have bragged about bis chances and his hopes, 
and the fine company he kept, and the charms of the reign¬ 
ing toasts and popular actresses, and the number of bottles 
that he and my lord and some other pretty fellows had cracked 
overnight at the Devil or the Garter! Cannot one fancy 
Joseph Addison’s calm smile .and cold gray eyes following 

*L. (7A.—Well, pimploton, if I am at first soaimple astobealittle^taken with my* 
self, I know it afuiilr. and take paint* to correct it. 

* L. Ila .—Pshaw I I’slinw 1 Talk this musty tale to old Mrs. Fardingdalc, ’tis too 
soon for luc to think at tliut rate. 

*Z. CA.—They that think it too soon to understand themselves will very soon find 
it too late. But tell me honet>tly, don't you like Campicy f 

* L. /fa.—The hdlow is not to bo abhorred, if the forward thing did not think of 
getting me so easily. Oh, 1 hate a heart 1 can’t break when 1 please. What makes the 
value of dear china but that 'tis so brittle 1 Were it not for that, yon might as well 
have stone mugs in your closet.'—Oct^r 2. 

*We knew the obligations the stage hul to his writings [Steele's]; there being 
scarcely a comedian of merit in onr whol" company whom his Tatlers had not made 
better by his recununuudatiou of them.'—C ibdbr. 
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Dick for an instant, as he stnjts down the Mall, to dine with 
the«Guard at St. James’, before he turns, with his sober pace 
ayd threadbare suit, to walk back to his lodgings up the two 
pair of stairs ? Steele’s name was down for promotion, Diels 
always said himself, in the glorious, pious, and immortal 
William^s last table-book. Jonathan Swift’s name had been 
written there by the same hand too. 

Our worthy friend, the author of the ‘Christian Hero,’ con¬ 
tinued to mdke no small figure about town by the use of his 
wits.* He was appointed gazetteer ; he wrote, in 1703,‘The 
Tender Husband,’ his second play, in which there is some 
delightful farcical writing, jj^id of which he fondly owned 
in after life, and when Addison was no more, that there were 
‘many applauded sti*okes’ from Addison’s beloved hand.f 
Is it not a pleasant partnership to remember ? Can’t one fancy 
Steele, full of spirits and j^^outh, leaving his gay company to go 
to Addison’s lodging, where his friend sits in the shabby sit¬ 
ting room, quite serene and cheerful and poor? In 1704 
Steele came on the town with another comedy, and behold, it 
was so moral and religious, as poor Dick insisted—so dull the 
town thought—that the ‘Lying Lover’ was damned. 

Addison’s hour of success now came, and he was able to 
help our friend the ‘ Christian IIe^■o ’ in sucli a way that, if 
there had been any chance of keeping that poor tij)sy cham¬ 
pion upon his legs, his fortune was safe, and his competence 
assured Steele procured the place of Commissioner of 
Stamps; he Avrote so richly, so gracefully often, so kindly 
always, with such a pleasant wit and easy frankness, with 
such a gush of good spirits and good humor, that his early 
papers may be compared to Addison’s own, and are to be 
read, by a male reader at least, with quite an equal pleasure.^ 

* ‘\hore is not now in Ins eight tliat excellent man, whom Heaven made his frlo'.id 
and superior, to be nt a cei lain place in ]>nin for what he should say or do. I will 40 
o'( in his further cnconrnm'mout Ti.c best woman Hint ever man had cannot now 
liinieiit and pine at his neglect of himself.’—S teiclb [of himself]: The Theatre^ Mo. 12, 
Febnmry, 171U-20 

t ‘ The Fiineral ’ supplies an admirable stroke of humor—one which Sydney 
Stnilh hii*. an illiistriition of die facully in his fATtiircs. 

The underUmT is liilUing to liis e'/tipfoytn about ihuir duty. 

SiMe. —’ lla, you 1 A little more upon the dismal [forming their covntenances]', 
this follow has a good moral look—place him near the corpse'; that wainscot face 
must be o’ top of the stairs ; that fellow’s almost in a fright (that looks ns if he were 
full of some strange misery) at the end of the ball. So—but I’ll fix yon all myself. 
Let’s have no laiigning now on any provocation. Look yonder,—that hale, well-look¬ 
ing puppy I Ton ungrateful scoundrel', did not I pity you, take yon out of a great 
man^B service, and show yon the pleasure of receiving wages? Did I not qive ytm 
ten, then fifteen and twentu ehillitige a week to be eot'totcful f—and the viwe I gioe 
you Hhink the gladder you am! ’ 

t * ImuM MT OWN Ap.'^nTMieNT, November 16. 

‘There are several persons who have many pleasures and entertainments in their 
QObscsslon, which they do not enjoy; it is, therefore, a kind aud good oillce to oo- 

F 
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After the TatUr 'm 1711, the famous Spectator its ap¬ 
pearance, and this was followed at various intervals by iitany 
periodicals under the same editor—the Guardian —the Miylisjt- 
fiian —the Lover, whose love was rather insipid—the Reader, 
of whom the public saw no more after his second appearance 
—the Theatre, under the pseudonym of Sir John Edgar, 
which Steele wrote while governor of the Royal Company of 
Comedians, to which post, and to that of surveyor of the 

qnaint them with their own happinese, and turn their attention to such instances of 
thuirf):ood fortune as they arc apt to overlook. Persons in tlie married state often 
want such a monitor; and pine away their davs by looking upon tlie same condition 
in anguish and murmuring which carries with it, in the o))iuion of others, a complica¬ 
tion of ail the pleasures of life and a retreat <‘rom its inquietudes. 

* I am led into this thought by a visit I mac to an old friend who was formerly my 
schoolfellow. He came to town last week, with his family, for the w’inter ; and yes¬ 
terday morning sent me word his wife expected me to dinner. lam, as it were, at 
home at that hoiibe, and every member of it knows me for their well-wislier. I can¬ 
not, indeed, express the pleasure it is to be met by tlie children with so much Joy as 1 
am when 1 go thither. The boys and girls strive who shall come first when they Uiink 
it is 1 that am knocking at the door ; and that child which loses the race to me runs 
back again to tell the father it is Mr. liickerstufi. This day 1 was led in by a pretty girl 
that we all thought must have forgot me ; for the family has been out of town these 
two years. Her knowing me ugaiii was a mighty subject with us, and took up our 
discourse at the first entrance Rafter which they begun to rally me upon a thousand 
little stories they beard in the country, about my murnage with one of my neighbor’s 
daughters; upon which the gentleman, iiiy friend, said, ''Nay; if Mr. Bickerstaff 
marries a child of any of hisoTdcompanioiih, I liopcmiue shall have the preference; 
there is Mrs. Mary is now sixteen, and woiilil make lumas fine a widow as the best of 
them. But I know him too well ; he is so enamored with the very memory of tho‘<e 
who fionrished in our youth tiiat he will nut so iiiiicii us look upon tlie modern beau¬ 
ties. I remember, old gentleman, how often you went home in a day to refresh your 
countenance and dress when Teruminta reigned in your lieurt As we came up in the 
coach, I repeated to my wife some of your verses on her.” With such reflections on 
little pas.4uges which happened long ago, w'c passed our time during a cheerful and 
elegant meal. After dinner his lady left the room, as did also the children. As 
soon as we were alone, he took me by the hand: “ Well, my good friend,” savt he, '* I 
aril heartily glad to see thee; I was afraid you would never have seen all the roiii- 
paiiy that, dined with you to-day again. Do not you think the good woman ul ihe 
house a little altered since yon followed her from the playhouse to And out who-he 
was for me ? ” 1 perceived a tear fall down his cheek as he spoke, which moved me not 
a little. But, to turn the discourse, I said, “ She is not, indeed, that creature shi was 
when she returned me the letter 1 caincd from yon,and told me, 'She hoped, as 1 was 
a ge.iticinan, I would be employed no more to trouble her, who had never olleuded me; 
bill would be so much the geiitlemunV friend as to dissuade him from a pursuit 
W’hich he could never succeed in.’ You may remember I thought her in enifipst, 
and you were forced to employ your cousin Will, who made his sister get acquainted 
wiih her for you. You cauiiot expect her to be forever fifteen.” '* Fiftecui! ’’ replied 
ir.y good friend. *' Ah I you little understand—you, that have lived a bachelor—how 
great, bow exquisite a pleasure there is in being really beloved I It is impossible that 
the most heaiitcoiis face in nature should raise in me such pleasing ideas as win n I 
look upon that excellent woman. That fading in her countenance is chiefly caused by 
her watching with me in my fever. This was followed by a fit of sickness, which tiad 
like to have carried me off last winter. Itell yon, sincerely, I have so many oblian- 
tioiiH to her that 1 cannot, with any sort of moderation, think of her present slate of 
health. But as to what you say of fifteen, she gives me ever;^ day pleasure beyond 
what 1 ever knew in the possession of her beauty when 1 was in the vigor of youth. 
Every moment of tier life briiigH mu fresh instances of her complacency to my iiiclina- 
tioiis,and her jirudeiice in regard to my fortune. Her face is to me much more beaiiti- 
fiil than when 1 iir.vtsijw itthere is no ueeay in any feature which I cannot trace 
from tlie very in.-<tant it was occasioned by some auitious concern for my welfare and 
interests. Thus, ai the same time, methiiiks the love 1 conceived toward licr for what 
she was is hcii^ lit ('tied by my gratitude for ivhat she is. 'I'lie love of a wife la as much 
above the idle passion coiiinioiily called by that name as the loud langht<>r of buffoons 
is inferior to the elegant mirth of gentlemen. Oh! she is an inestimable jewel! In 
4icrexamiiiutlon of her household affairs she shows a certain fearfoluess to find a 
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roj^al stables at Hampton Court, and to the commission of 
the peace for Middlesex, and to tlie honor of knightliood, 
•Steele had been preferred soon after the accession ol' Geoi^e 
I., whose cause honest Dick had nobly fought, through dis¬ 
grace ahd danger, against the most formidable enemies, against 
traitors and bullies, against liolingbroke and Swift in the last 

fault which maken her servants obey her li kc children ; and the meanent wo have has an 
IngennouB shautefor an offense uotal ways lo besccnincliildrcn in other families. Ispealc 
freely to yon, my old friend ; ever since htsr sickncbs thiniis tliat gave me the quickest 
joy before tnin now to a certain anxiety. As the children play m the next room. 1 know 
the poor things by their steps, and am considering what they must do should tliey lose 
their mother m their tender years. The pleasure 1 used to take in telling my boys 
stories of battles, and asking my girl questions about the disposal of her baby, and the 
gossiping of it, is turned into inward re'tsetion and melancholy." 

‘He wonld have gone on in this tender way, when the good lady entered, and, with 
an inexpressible sweetness in her countenance, told us "sheliad been seurehing lier 
closet for Bomething very good to treat such an old friend as I wa'i." Her husband's 
eyes sparkled with pleasure ar the cheerfulness of her countenance; and 1 saw all liis 
fears vanish in an instant. The lady, observing sumctliing in onr looks which sliowed 
we had been more serious tiiun ordinary, and seeing her liusbaiid icceive her with 
great concern under a forced checrfuhicbs, imincdiatciy guessed at what wo had been 
talking of; and applying herself to me, said, with a smile, " Mr. Blckerstaff, do not 
believe a word of wliat he tells you; 1 shall still live to have you for my socoiul, 
us 1 have often promised you. unless he takes mere care of himself than he has none 
since his cniiiiiig to town. Ton must know he tells me that he finds London is a much 
more healthy place than ilie country ; for he sees scvcial of his old acquaintauces and 
schoolfellows are here -youn<j fellowft with fair, full-hotfojned penwitfs. I could 
searee keep him this niorniiig from going out oju‘u-b){a>tted.'" Wy friend, who is always 
extremely delighted with her agreeable humor, made her sit down with us. Sim did it 
with that ea^iii* ss wliicli is p' ciiliar to women of sense ; iiiul to keep up the good hiimor 
slie had brought m with lier, turned her raillery upon me. " Mr. Uirkersfaff, you remem- 
lier yon followed me one night from tlie playlionse; siip\)Ose yon should carry me 
thilhiT to-morrow night,and lead me in the front box." This put ns into a long field 
of di‘-ruiirse about the beaiiti(‘.s who were the m«)thei’s to tlie pieseiit, and shined in the 
boxes twenty jears ago. I told her, " I was gluil she had transfeiml so many of her 
cliarin.s, and 1 did not question but her eldest daughter was within half a year of being 
a toast." 

‘ We were pleasing ourselves ndth this fantastical preferment of the young lady 
when, oil a sudden, we were alarmed with the noise ot a drum, and iiiimetiiately entered 
my little godson to give me a point of war. Ills motliei, hetweeii laughing and chiding, 
would have him put out of the room ; Imt T would not part with him Vo. 1 found upon 
conversation with him, tlioiigh he was a little noisy in his mirth, that the child had ex< 
cellent parts, and was a great master of all the learning on tlie other side of eiglit years 
old. I perceived him a very great historian in ‘‘iKsop’s Fables " ; but he frankly de- 
cla|pd to me his mind, " that he did not de.light in that learning, hecause he did not be¬ 
lieve they were true"; for which reason 1 found he had very much turned his studies, 
for about a twelvemonth past, into the lives of l)oii Kelliunis of Greece, Guy of War¬ 
wick, " The Seven Champions," and other hi.<torians of that age. 1 could not but ob¬ 
serve the satisfaction the father took m the forwardness of his sou, and that these 
diversions might tnrn to some profit. J found the* hoy had made remarks which might 
he of service to liim during the course of Ins wimle life. He would toll yon tlie mis- 
maiiagemenl of John Hickerthrift, find fault with the passionate temper of Hevis of 
Houthampton*and loved 8t. George for being tlie champion of England; and by this 
moans had his thoughts insensibly molded into the notions of discretion, virtue, and 
honor. T was extolling his accomplishments, wlien his mother told mo tliat the httle 
girl who led me in this morning was, in lier way, a better scholar than he. Betty," said 
slio, "deals chiefly in fairies and sprites ; and sometimes in a winter night will terrify 
the maids with her accounts until they are afraid to go up to hod." 

‘I sat with them until it was vefy late, sonudiniop in merry, sonielimes in serious 
discourse, with tliis particular plen.'-iire, which gives the only true relish to all conver¬ 
sation. a sense that every one of "is liked each other, I wont home, ctuiuiilering the 
different conditions of a inairied life and that of ahacheior; and f must confess U 
struck me AVith a secret concern to nfl^tthat whenever 1 go off I shall leave no 
tracers behind me. In thispen«ive mood I return to uiy family ; that is to say, to my 
maid, my dog, my cat, who only can be the boiler or worse for what happens to me.' 
^The TaUer. 
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reign. With the arrival of the kin^ that splendid conspiracy 
broke up, and a golden opportunity came to Dick Steele, 
whose hand, alas! was too careless to gripe it. i. 

*' Steele married twice ; and outlived his places, his schemes, 
his wife, his income, his health, and almost everything but 
liis kind heart. Tliat ceased to^trouble him in 1729, when he 
died, worn out and almost forgotten by his contemporaries, in 
Wales, where he had the remnant of a property. 

Posterity has been kinder to this amiable creature ; all 
women especially are bound to be grateful to Steele, as he was 
the first of our writers who really seemed to admire and 
respect them. Congreve the <S^rcat, who alludes to the low 
estimation in which women were held in Elizabeth’s time as 
a reason why the women of Shakspere make so small a figure 
in the poet’s dialogues, though he can himself pay splendid 
compliments to women, yet looks on them as mere instruments 
of gallantry, and destined, like the most consummate fortifica¬ 
tions, to fall, after a certain time, before the arts and bravery 
of the besieger, man. There is a letter of Swift’s entitled 
‘Advice to a Very Young Married Lady,’which shows the 
dean*s opinion of the female society of his day, and that if he 
despised man he utterly scorned woman too. No lady of our 
time could be treated by any man, were he ever so much a wit 
or dean, in such a tone of insolent patronage and vulgar pro¬ 
tection. In this performance Swift hardly takes pains to 
hide his opinion that a woman is a fool; tells her to read books, 
as if reading was a novel accomplishment; and informs her 
that ‘not one gentleman’s daughter in a thousand has been 
brought to read or understand her own natural tongue.’ Ad¬ 
dison laughs at women equally; but, with the gentleness and 
politeness of his nature, smiles at them and watches them as 
if they were harmless, half-witted, amusing, pretty creatures, 
only made to be men’s playthings. It was Steele who first 
began to pay a manly homage to their goodness and under¬ 
standing, as well as to their tenderness and beauty.* In his 
comedies the heroes do not rant and rave aboutc the divine 
beauties of Gloriana or Statira, as the characters were made 

* * As to the pursuits after affection and esteem, the fair sex are happy In this par* 
ticniar. that with them the one is much more nearly related to the other than in men. 
The love of a woman is inseparable from some esteem of her; and as she is naturally 
the object of affection, the woman who has your esteem has also some decree of your 
love. A man that dotes on a woman for her beavty will whisper his fnend, **Tbat. 
creature has a great deal of wit when you are well acquainted with her.*' And if yon 
examine the bottom of your esteem for^a woman, yon will find yon have a greater 
opinion of her beauty than anybody else. As to us men, I design to pass most of my 
time with the facetious Harry Bickerstaff ; but William Bickerstaff, the most prudent 
nan of our family, shall be my executor.*—Taffer, No. 806. 
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to do in chivalry romances ajid the hi^h-flown dramas just 
going out of vogue; but Steele admires women’s virtue, 
^gkuowledgcs their sense, and adores their purity and beauty 
with an ardor and strength which should win the good will 
all wonnjn to their hearty and respectful champion. It is this 
ardor, this respect, this manliness, which makes his comedies 
so pleasant and their heroes such tine gentlemen. He paid the 
finest compliment to a woman that perhaps ever was offered. 
Of one woiftan, whom Congreve had also admired and cele¬ 
brated, Steele says, that ‘ to have loved her was a liberal edu¬ 
cation.’ ‘ IIow often,’ he says, dedicating a volume to his wife, 
* how often has your tenderi^ss removed pain from my sick 
head, how often anguish from my afflicted heart! If there 
are such beings as guardian angels, they <are thus employed. 
I cannot believe one of them to be more good in inclination 
or more charming in form than my wife.’ Ilis breast seems 
to warm and his eyes to kindle when he meets with a good 
and beautiful woman, and it is with his heart as well as with 
his hat that he salutes her. About children, and all that 
relates to home, he is not less tender, and more than once 
speaks in apology of what he calls his softness. He w'ould 
have been nothing without that delightful weakness. It is that 
which gives his works their w’orth and his style its charm. 
It, like his life, is full of faults and careless blunders; and 
redeemed, like that, by his sweet and compassionate nature. 

We possess of poor Steele’s wild and checkered life some 
of the most curious memoranda that ever were left of a man’s 
biography.* Most men’s letters, from Cicero down to Walpole, 
or down to the great men of our own time, if you wdll, are doc- 

* The correspondence of Steele passed after his death into the possession of his 
daughter Elisabeth, by his second wife. Miss Scnrlock of Carmarthenshire. She mar* 
riecLthe Hon. John, afterward third Lord Trevor. At her death part of the letters 
pasmd to Mr. Thomas, a grandson of a natural daughter of Steele’s : and part to Lady 
Trevor’s next of kin, Mr. Scurlock. They were pnoJished by the Jeumed Nichols— 
from whose later edition of them, in 1809, our specimens arc quoted. 

Here we have him in his courtship—which was not a very loug one: 

*To Mrs. Scuklock. 

‘ Auqust 80, 1707. 

’Madam : I4eg pardon that my paper is not finer, but I am forced to write from a 
coffee house, where I am attending about biisiuess. q'here is a dirty crowd of busy 
faces all around mr, talking of money; while all my ambition, all niy wealth, is love I 
Love which animates my heart, sweetens tny hnmor, enlarges my soul, and ufferts 
every action of my life. It is to my lovely charmer 1 owe, that niiuiy noble ideas are 
conMinially affixed to my words and actions j it is the natural effect of that generous 

S aasion to create In the admirer some similitude of the object admired. Thus, my 
ear, am 1 every day to improve from so sweet a companion. Look up, my fair one, 

. to that Heaven which made theeasneh. and join with me to implore its influence on 
our tender innocent hours, and beseech the Author of love to bless the rites ho has 
ordained—and mingle with our happiness &jnst sense of onr transient condition, and 
a reHignntion to his will, which, only can r&nlatc onr minds to a steady endeavor to 
please him and each other. I am forever your faithful servant, 

'KlCU. ST£ELB.* 
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tored compositions, and written with an eye suspicious toward 
posterity. That dedication of Steele’s to hisVife is an artifi¬ 
cial performance, possibly ; at least it is written with that clc- 
gr^ee of artifice which an orator uses in arranging a statement* 
for the House, or a poet employs in preparing a sentiment in 
verse or for the stage. But there are some 400 letters of Dick 
Steele’s to his wife, which that thttfty woman preserved accu¬ 
rately, and which could have been written but for her and her 
alone. They contain details of the business, pleasures, quar¬ 
rels, reconciliations of the pair ; they have all the genuineness 
of conversation ; they are as artless as a child’s prattle, and as 
confi<lential as a curtain lecture. Some are w'ritten from the 
printing office, where he is waiting for the proof-sheets of his 
Gazette or his Tatler ; some arc written from the tavern,when(^c 
he promises to come to his wife * within a pint of wine,’ and 
where he has given a rendezvous to a friend or a money-lender ; 


Somo fow hours aftcrw/iril, apparently, Mistress Scurlock received the next one— 
ob\%()usly written later in the day : 

* Saturday Nigut, [Ans;ust 80 , 1707 .] 

* Dear, Loa'Bly Mrs. Sc;:Rr,ocK: I have bi'eri m very good conipuny, where your 
health, under the character of the wonfinn Ilovful bfnt, has been often drunk ; bo that I 
uiuy say that 1 am dead drunk fur your sake, winch is more than I die forym. 

*Ricii. Steele.' 


* To Mrs. Scurlock. 

* September 1,1707. 

‘ Madam : It is the hariest thing m the world to be in love, and yet attend buHii«‘»8. 
As for me. all who speak to me dud me out, and 1 must locK inysell up, or other people 
will do It for me. 

‘ A gentleman asked ino this morning, “ What news from Lisbon ?” and T answered, 
“ She 13 e.xqiii‘*itsly handsome.” AiioMier desired to know ” wlien I had last bet’ii at 
Hampton Court ? ” I reydied. ” It will lie on Tuesday come se’nniglit.” IVytliee allow 
me at least to kiss your hand before that day, that my mind may be in some composure. 
O jpove! 

* ” A thousand torments dwell about thee, 

Yet who could live, to Jive without thee ? ” 


‘Methinks I could write a volnmc to yon; but all the language on earth wonld fail 
In saying bow much, and with what disinterested passion, 

‘ I am ever yours, 

‘ IticH. Steele.' 

Two davs after this he is found expounding his circiimctances and prospects to the 
young lady's inamraa. He dates from ' Lord Siinderlund's office, Wbitehuir; and 
states hia clear mconc at i:i0:25 ]mt annum. ‘ i promise myi-olf,’ says he, ‘ the 
plea-urc of an industrious and virtiiou.s life, m studying to do t1iing.s agreeable to y<iu.* 
They were married, aceording to tlie most probable conj' etmes, about the 7th Sep¬ 
tember. There arc traces of a tiff about the middle of the next month, she being 
prudish and Jldgety, as he was impassioned and reckless. General progress, however, 
may be seen from the following notes. Tlie * house in Bury Street, St James’,’ was 
no iv taken. 


' To Mrs. Steele. 


‘ October 16,1707. 

* Dearest Bbino on Earth : Pardon me ifyou do not sec me till eleven o’clock, hav¬ 
ing mot a schoolfellow from India, by whom 1 am to be informed on things this 
night which expressly concern your obedient husband, Kicii. Steele.’ 


‘ To Mrs. StbEle. t 


‘Eight o’fjLocK, Fountain Tavern, October 22,1707. 

‘ Mt Dear : I be? of you not to be ml»■as^'^ for I liavo done a great deal of business 
to-day very succesisrully, and wait an hour or two about my 
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some are composed in a high state of vinous excitement, when 
Ills Jiead is flustere*d with Burgifndy, and his heart abounds with 
amorous warmth for liis darling Prue ; some are under the in¬ 
fluence of the dismal headache and repentance next morning: 
some, alas, are from the lock-up house, where the lawyers have 
impounAjd liiin, and where he is waiting for bail. You trace 
many years of the poor felloTiTs career in these letters. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1V07, from whicli day she begun to save the letters, he 
married the beautiful Mistress Scurlock. You have his passion¬ 
ate protestations to the lady; his respectful proposals to her 
mamma ; his private prayer to Heaven Avheii the union so 
ardently desired was completed; his fond professions of con¬ 
trition and promises of amcnflmcnt, when, immediately after 
his marriag(‘, there began to bo just cause for the one and 
need for the other. 

Captain Steele took a house for his lady upon their mar- 
riage, ‘ the third door from Germain Street, left hand of Berry 
Street,’ .and the next year he presented his wife with a country 

* Dkcembek 22,1707. 

'IT Dear, Dkar Wfpe: I write to let you know I do not come home to dinner, Ixdng 
obl)(;t‘d to utt(‘nd Koin« IniHinesH abroad, of which t nhall give you an account (when 
10CC you in the evening;, aa bccomea your dutiful and obedient husband.’ 

‘ Devii. Tavkun, TEMrnB Bar, January, 8,1707-08. 

Dear Prtie; I have partly succeeded in my businesn to-iiay, and inclose two (rnmcaa 
as oiiniest of more. Dear Prtic, I cannot come home to ilinner. 1 langi'ish for your 
wdrarc, and will never be a niuincntcareless more. Your fuithlul liusbniid.’ etc. 

„ ‘ January 11, 1707-(W. 

Deak W iek : ‘ Mr. Kdgocoml>c, Ned Ask, and Mr. Lninley have dcsirt'd me to sit an 
hour wiiJi them at t.Iie (Jeorge, in Pall Mall, for which 1 desire your patience till twelve 
o'clock, and that you will go to bed,’ etc. 

‘ Gray’s Inn, February 3,1708. 

Dear Prue : If the man who has my shoemaker’s bill calls, let him be answered 
that I shall call on him ns I come home. 1 stay here in order to get Jonson to disroiint 
a bill for me, and bhall dine with him for that end. lie is expected at home every 
^nnte. Your most bumble, obedient servant,’ etc. 

_ ‘Tennis-courtCoffeehouse, May 5,1708. 

_ Dear Wife : I hope I have done this day what will be pleasing to yon ; intlieincan- 
tinn nliull lie this niirht at a baker's, one Log, over against the Devil I'avcrn. at 
(Jliariiig Cross. I xliali be able to ronfront the fools who wish me uneasy, and shall 
have the satisfaction lo see tliee clieerl ill and at ease. 

‘If the printers boy heat home, send him hither ; and lot Mrs Todd send by the 
hov mv inclitgowii, slippers, and clean linen. You shall hoar from me early in the 
mtiii i ig,’etc. 

Dozens of similar letters ftdlow, with occasional gniiieas, little parcels of ten, or 
walnuts, etc.•In 1709 the Tatler made Us appearance. The following curious note 
dates April 7,1710: ® 

‘ 1 inclose to you [‘Dear Prue'] a receipt for the saucepan and spoon, and a note of 
£21 of Ijev/iH*, which will innke up f,lic £.m) I prorniflod for your cnsiiint^occapion. 

‘I know no happiness iii this life in any degree cumpnrabie to the pleasure I have 
In your person iiiul society. 1 only beg of yon to add to your other charms a fearfnl- 
iies- to see a man that loves yon in pain and uneasiness, tu make me as happy as it is 
possible to be in this life. Bisiim a little in a morning, and being disposed to a cheer* 
itilncss . . . would not be amisit.’ 

In another he is found excusing his coming homo, being ‘ invited to supper to Mr. 
Boyle's.’ ‘ Dear Prue,’ he says on this occasion, ‘ do not send after me, for 1 shall bo 
ridiculous.’ 
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house at Hampton. It appears she had a clipriot and pair, and 
sometimes four horses : lie him'feelf enjoyed a little horsa for 
Ills own riding. He paid, or promised to pay, his barber fifty 
l^iinds a year, and always went abroad in a laced coat and' a 
large black buckled periwig, that must have cost somebody 
fifty guineas. He was rather a Ayell-to-do gciitlemaiij*Captain 
►Steele, with the proceeds of his estates in Barbadoes (left to 
him by his first wife), his income as a writer of the Gazette^ 
and his office of gentleman waiter to his Royal Highness Primuj 
Ceorge. His second wife brought him a fortune too. But it 
is melancholy to relate that with these houses and chariots 
and horses and income, the captain was constantly in w'aiit of 
money, for which liis beloved bnde w’as asking as constantly. 
In the course of a few pages we begin to find the shoemaker 
calling for money, and some directions from the captain, who 
has not thirty pounds to spare. He sends his wdfe, ‘ the beau- 
tifullest object in the W’^orld,’ as he calls her, and evidently in 
reply to applications of her own, which have gone the way of 
all waste paper, and lighted Dick’s pipes, which were smoked 
a hundred and forty years ago—he sends his wife now a guinea, 
then a half guinea, then a couple of guineas, then half a pound 
of tea ; and again no money and no tea at all, but a promise 
that his darling Prue shall have some in a day or two ; ora re¬ 
quest, perhaps, that she w’ill send over his nightgown and 
shaving plate to the temporary lodging where the nomadic 
captain is Ijdng, hidden from the bailiffs. Oh ! that a Chris¬ 
tian hero and late captain in Lucas’ should be afraid of a 
dirty sheriff’s ofticer! That the pink and pride of chivalry 
should turn pale before a writ! It stands to record in poor 
Dick’s own handwriting—the queer collection is preserved at 
the British Museum to this present day—that the rent of the 
nuptial house in Jermyn Street, sacred to unutterable tender¬ 
ness and Prue, and three doors from Bury Street, was not paid 
until after the landlord had put in an execution on Captain 
Steele’s furniture. Addison sold the house and furniture at 
Hampton, and, after deducting the sum in which hi^ incorrigi- 
bhi friend was indebted to him, handed over the residue of the 
proceeds of the sale to poor Dick, who wasn’t in the least angry 
at Addison’s summary proceeding, and I dare say was very 
glad of any sale or execution the result of which was to give 
him a little ready money. Having a small house in Jermyn 
Street for which he couldn’t pay, and a country house at 
Hampton on which he had borrowed money, notliing must 
content Captain Dick but the taking, in 1712, a much finer. 
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larger, and grandct house in llioomsbury Square ; where his 
nnhstppy landlord got no better satisfaction than his friend in 
James’, and where it is recorded that Dick,giving a grand 
entertainment, had a half dozen queer looking fellows in livery 
to wait upon his noble guests, and confessed that his servants 
were bailiffs to a man. ‘ I fared like a distressed prince,’ tlie 
kindly prodigal writes, generously complimenting Addison for 
his assistance^in the Taller —‘ I fared like a distressed prince, 
who calls in a powerful neighbor to his aid. I was undone by 
ray auxiliary ; when I had once called him in, I could not sub¬ 
sist without dependence on him.’ Poor, needy Prince of 
Bloomsbury ! think of him in#lis palace, with his allies from 
Chancery Lane ominously guarding him. 

All sorts of stories are told indicative of his reckless¬ 
ness and his good humor. One narrated by Dr. IToadly is 
exceedingly characteristic; it shows the life of the time, and 
our poor friend very weak, but very kind both in and out of 
his cups. 

‘ My father,’ says Dr. John Hoadly, the bishop’s son, 
* when Bishop of Bangor, was, by invitation, present at one 
of the Whig meetings, lield at the Trumpet, in Shire Lane, 
w'hcn Sir Richard in his zeal rather exposed himself, having 
the double duly of the day upon him, as well to celebrate the 
immortal memory of King William, it being the 4th of Novem¬ 
ber, as to drink his friend Addison up to conversation pitch, 
whose phlegmatic constitution was hardly warmed for society 
by that time. Steele was not fit for it. Two nunarkable circum • 
stances happened. John Sly, the hatter of facetious memory, 
was in the house ; and John, pretty mellow, took it into his 
head to come in to the company on his knees, with a tankard 
of !|le in his hand to drink off to the immortal tnemory^ and to 
return in the same manner. Steele, sitting next my father, 
whispered him— Do lan*jh. It is humanity to laugh. Sir 
Richard, in the evening, being too much in the same condition, 
was put into a chair and sent home. Nothing would serve hiiri 
but being tarried to the Bishop of Bangor’s, late as it was. 
However, the chairmen carried him home, and got him u})8tairs, 
when his great complaisance would wait on them downstairs, 
which he did, and then was got quietly to bed.’ * 

There is another amusing story which, I believe, that re¬ 
nowned collector, Mr. Joseph Miller, or his successors, have 

* Of this famoiiH biuhop, Stccle wrote : v 

‘Virtue with bo much cjiBe on Bangor aitB, 

All faults he pardons, though he uoue commits.* 
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incorporated into their work. Sir Richard Steele, at a time 
wlicii he was much occupied with thejxtricaf affairs, built Jiim- 
self a pretty private theater, and, before it was opened to his 
iiriends and guests, was anxious to try whether the hall was wV;<l 
adapted for hearing. Accordingly he placed himself in tlio 
most remote part of the gallery, and begged the carpenter who 
had built the house to speak up 'from the stage. The man at 
iirst said that he was unaccustomed to public speaking, and did 
not know what to say to his honor ; but the good-natured 
knight called out to him to say whatever was uppermost; and, 
after a irioment, the carpenter began, in a voice perfectly audi¬ 
ble : ‘Sir Richard Steele!’ he said,‘for three months past 
me and my men has been a-wo^king in this theater, and we’ve 
never seen the color of your honor’s money ; we will be 
very much obliged if you’ll pay it directly, for until you 
do wo won’t drive in another nail.’ Sir Ricliard said that 
his friend’s elocution was perfect, but that he didn’t like his 
subject much. 

The great charm of Steele’s writing is its naturalness. ITe 
wrote so quickly and carelessly that he was forced to make 
the reader his confidant, and liad not the time to deceive him. 
lie liad a small sliarc of hook learning, but a vast acquaint¬ 
ance with the world. lie had known men and taverns. He 
had lived with gownsmen, with troopers, w'itli gentlemen 
ushers of the court, with men and Avomcn of fasldon, with 
authors and wits, with the inmates of the sponging liouses, 
and with the frequenters of all the clubs and coffeehouses in 
the town. lie was liked in all company because he liked it; 
and you like to see his enjoyment as you like to see the glee 
of a boxful of children at the pantomime. He was not of 
those lonely ones of the earth whose greatness obliged them 
to be solitary; on the contrary, he admired, I think, more 
than any man who ever wrote ; and full of hearty applause 
and sympathy, wins uj)()n you by calling you to share his 
d(‘light and good humor. Ilis laugh rings through the whole 
house. He nmst have been invaluable at a tragedy, and 
have cried as much as the most tender young tady in the 
boxes. He has a relish for beauty and goodness wherever he 
meets it. He admired Shakspere affectionately, and more 
than any man of his time ; and, according to his generous 
expansive nature, called upon all his company to like what he 
liked himself. He did not damn with faint praise: he was 
in the world and of it ; and hie enjoyment of life presents the 
strangest contrast to ISwift’s savage indignation and Addison’s 
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lonely serenity.* ^Permit me to read you a passage from each 
wvitjT, curiously indicative of hiS peculiar humor : the subject is 
llic same, and tlie mood the very gravest. We have said that 
upbn all the actions of man, the most trifling and the most sol j 
cran, the humorist takes upon himself to comment. All readers 
of our old masters know the terrible lines of Swift, in which ha 
hints at his philosophy and describes the end of mankind : f 

Amazed, confused, its fate unknown. And yon who never err’d throup^h pride ; 
The world stood ,trembling at Jove's You who in differeiir. M-cts were sliamni’d, 

throne ; And come to nee each oihei damn’d 

While eacii ]»ale simn r hung hia head, CSo some folk told you, hut they knew 

Jove, iiodd'iig, shook the heavens, and No nmri* of .n)ve‘K design than yon); 

said : The worhl’s mad hnainesH now is o’er, 

‘ Offend iig race of hinnau kind. And I resent i oiir fieaks no more ; 

Ity iiatiire. n umhi, h-anniig, blind ; 0 to such blockheads set my wit, 

You who throiigli I’rudly sie])p(:d aside, I damn sucli louls—go, go, you're hit I ’ 

Addison, spcJiking on tbc very same theme, but with how <lif- 
ferent a voice, says in his famous paper on Westminster Abbey 
{Spectator, No. 26 ): ‘For my own part, though I am always 
* Here tve have some of bis later letters : 

*■ To Lady Steele. 


* Haupton CotmT, March 16,1716-17. 

*Bear Prue : If yon have written anything to me which 1 should have received last 
night, I bog your pardon that 1 cannot answer till the next post. . . Your sou at the 
picsent wilting is mighty well employed in tumbling on the floor of the room and 8wee]> 
ing the sand withafoather. Hegrows aniost delightful child, and very full of play and 
spirit. He is also a very great scholar: he can read his primer ; and I have brought 
down iny Vergil. He nmkes mosishiewd remarks about the pictures. Wesrevery 
intimate friends and playfellows. He begins to be very rrgged ; and I hope I shall be 
pardoned if I equip him with new clothes and frocks, or what Mrs. Evans and 1 shall 
think for his service.' 


‘ To Lady Steele. 

[Undated 1 

‘Ton tell me you want a little flattery from me. I assure you I know no one iviio 
deserves so much conimendation as yourself, and to wliom saying tbc best things 
would be so little like flattery. The thing speaks for itself, considering you as a \ery 
handsome woman that loves retirement—one who does not want wit, and yet is 
evtreroely sinc«*re ; and so I could go through all the vices which aitend the good qual¬ 
ities of other people, of wliich you are exempt. But, indeed, though you liave every 
perfeciion, you have an extravagant fault, which almost frustrates the good in you to 
me; and that is, that yon do not love to dress; to a])penr, to shine out, even at my 
requAt, and to make me proud of you, or rather to indulge the pride I have that you 
are mine. . . Your most affectionate, obsequious husband, 

‘ Richard Steele. 


‘ A quarter of Molly’s schooling is paid. The children are perfectly well.* 


‘To Lady Steele. 

‘March 556,1717. 

* My Dbaresi^rue: I have received yours, wherein you give me the sensible alflict ion 
of telling me enow of the continual pain in your head._ . . When I lay in your place, 
and on yotir pillow, 1 assure you I fell into tears last night, to think fhatniy cliariiiing 
little insolent might be then awake and in pain ; and took it to be a sin to go to sleep. 

‘ For this tender passion toward you 1 must be contented that your tiveahip will 
condescend to call yourself my well-wisher. . 

At the time when the above later Icttiers were written Lady Steele was in Wales, 
looking after her estate there. Steele, about this time, was much occupied with a proj¬ 
ect for conveying fish alive, by \v(iich, as he constantly assures his wife, he flrmly 
believed he should make his fortune. It did not succeed, however. 

liHdy Steele died in December of the succeeding year. She lies hurled in Westminster 
Abbey. 

i Lord Chesterfield sends these verses to Voltaiie in a chnracteri.«tic letter. 
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Bcrioua, I do not know wh.it is to be melancholy, and can 
therefore take a view of nature in her deep and solemn scenes 
with the same pleasure as in her most gay and delightful ones. 
When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of 
envy dies within me ; when I read the epitaphs of the beauti- 
ful,every inordinate desire goes out; when I meet with the grief 
of parents on a tombstone, my heart melts with compassion ; 
when I see the tomb of the parents themselves, I consider the 
vanity of grieving for those we must quickly follow.’ (I have 
owned that I do not think Addison’s heart melted very much, 
or that he indulged very inoi’dinately in the ‘ vanity of griev¬ 
ing.’) * When,’ ho goes on,‘ wheV I see kings lying by those who 
deposed them ; when I consider rival wits placed side by side, or 
the holy men that divided the world with their contests and dis¬ 
putes—I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little com¬ 
petitions, factions, and debates of mankind. And when I read 
the several dates on the tombs of some that died yesterday and 
some 600 years ago, I consider that Great Day when we shall 
all of us be contemporaries, and make our appearance together.’ 

Our third humorist comes to speak upon the same subject. 
You will have obs(M’vcd in the previous extracts the character¬ 
istic humor of each writer—the subject and the contrast—the 
fact of death, and the play of individual thought, by which 
each comments on it, and now hear the third writer—death, 
sorrow, and the grave being for the moment also his theme. 
* The first sense of sorrow I ever knew,’ Steele says in the 
Taller, ‘ was upon the death of my father, at which time I Avas 
not quite five years of age ; but was rather amazed at what all 
the house meant than possessed of a real understanding why 
nobody would play with us. I remember I went into the 
room where his body lay, and my mother sat weeping aljino 
by it. I had my battledoor in my hand, and fell a beating the 
coflin, and calling papa ; for, I know not how, I had some idea 
that he was looked up there. My mother caught me in her 
arms, and, transported beyond all patience of the silent grief 
she Avas before in, she almost smothered me in hei^ embraces, 
and told me in a flood of tears, Papa could not hear me, and 
would play with me no more : for they were going to put him 
under ground, whence he Avould never come to us again.’ She 
was a very beautiful woman, of a noble spirit, and there was 
a dignity in her grief amid all the wi%dness of her transport 
Avhich methought struck me Avith an instinct of sorrow that, 
before I was sensible what it was to grieve, seized my very 
soul, and has made pity the weakness of my heart ever since.’ 
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Can there be three more chaj'acteristic moods of minds and 
meif ? ‘ Fools, do you know anything of this mystery ? * says 
i^wift, stamping on a grave, and carrying his scorn for man* 
kind actually beyond it. ‘Miserable, purblind wretches, ho^f• 
dare you»pretcnd to comprehend the Inscrutable, and how can 
yonr dim eyes pierce the ivifathomable depths of yomler 
boundless heaven?’ Addison, in a much kinder language and 
gentler voice, utters much the same sentiment, and speaks of 
the rivalry oF wits, and the contests of holy men, with the same 
skeptic placidity. ‘ Look what a little vain dust we are,’ he says, 
smiling over the tombstones; and catching, as is his wont, quite 
a divine effulgence as he looks ^Bavenward, he speaks, in words 
of inspiration almost, of ‘the Great Day, when we shall all of 
us be contemporaries, and make our appearance together.’ 

The third, whose theme is death too, and who will speak 
his word of moral as Heaven teaches him, leads you up to his 
father’s coffin, and shows you his beautiful motlier weeping, 
and himself an unconscious little boy wondering at lier side. 
His own natural tears flow as he takes your hand and confid¬ 
ingly asks your sympathy. ‘ Sec how good and innocent and 
beautiful women arc,’ he says ; ‘ how tender little children ! 
Let us love these and one another, brother—God knows wo 
have need of love and pardon.’ So it is each man looks with his 
own eyes, speaks with his own voice, and prays his own prayer. 

When Steele asks your sympathy for the actors in that 
charming scene of love and grief and death, who can refuse 
it ? One yields to it as to the frank advance of a child, or to 
the appeal of a woman. A man is seldom more manly than 
when he is what you call unmanned—the source of his emo¬ 
tion is championship, pity, and courage ; the instinctive desire 
to cherish those who arc innocent and unhappy, and defend 
those who are tender and weak. If Steele is not our fricTid 
he is nothing. He is by no means the most brilliant of wits nor 
the deepest of thinkers : but he is our friend : we love him, as 
cldldrcn love their love with an A, because he is amiable. Who 
likes a mau best because he is the cleverest or the wisest of 
mankind, or a woman because she is the most virtuous, or talks 
French, or plays the piano better than the rest of her sex ? I 
own to liking Dick Steele the man, and Dick Steele the author, 
much better than much better men and much better authors. 

The misfortune regasdiiig Steele is that most part of the 
company here present must take his amiability upon hearsay, 
and certainly can’t make his iiilirnate acquaintance. Not that 
Steele was worse than his time ; on the contrary, a far better. 
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truer, and higher-hearted maa than most who lived in if. But 
things were done in that^ society, and names were named, 
^ which would make you shudder now. Wliat would be ’ the 
sensation of a polite youth of the present day if at a ball he 
saw the young object of his affections taking a box^out of her 
pocket and a pinch of snuff—oV if at dinner, by the charmer’s 
side, she deliberately put her knife into her mouth? If 
she cut her mother’s throat with it, mamma would scarcely be 
more shocked. I allude to these peculiarities of bygone times 
as an excuse for my favorite, Steele, who was not worse, and 
often much more delicate, than his neighbors. 

There exists a curious docun\ent dcscrij)tive of the manners of 
thelast age, which describes most minutely the amusements and 
occupationsof personsof fash ion in London at the lime of whicli 
we are speaking: the time of Swift .and Addison and Steele. 

When Lord Sparkish, Tom Neverout, and Colonel Alwit, 
the immortal personages of Swift’s polite conversation, came 
to breakfast with my Lady Smart, at eleve^i o’clock in the 
morning, my Lord Smart was absent at the levee. His lord- 
ship was at home to dinner at three o’clock to receive his 
guests ; and we may sit down to this rn(‘al, like the Barme¬ 
cide’s, and se(‘, the fops of the last century before us. Seven 
of them sat down at dinner, and were joined by a country bar¬ 
onet who told them they kej)t court hours. These persons of 
fashion began their dinner with a sirloin of beef, fish, a 
shoulder of veal, and a tongue. My L.ady Smart carved the 
sirloin, my Lady Answerall helped the fish, and the gallant 
colonel cut the shoulder of vcial. All made a considerable in¬ 
road on the sirloin and the shoulder of veal with the exception 
of Sir John, who had no appetite, having already ])artaken of 
a beefsteak and two mugs of .ale bi'sides a tankard of March 
beer as soon as he got out of bed. Thev drank claret, which, 
the master of the house said should always be drunk after 
fish ; and my Lord Smart particularly recommended some 
excellent cider to my Lord S|)arkish, whitdi occasioned some 
brilliant remarks from that noblenmn. AVhen th&Tiost called 
for wine, he nodded to one or other of his guests, and said, 
‘ Tom Neverout, my service to you.’ 

After the first course came almond })udding, fritters, which 
the colonel took with liis hands out of the dish in order to 
help the brilliant INliss Notable; chickens, black j)uddings, and 
soup ; and Lady Smart, the olegant mistress of the mansion, 
finding a skewer in a dish, placed it in her plate with direc¬ 
tions that it should be carried down to the cook and dressed 
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for the cook’s owh dinner. ^Vine and small beer were drunk 
during the second course ; and when the colonel called for 
beer, he called the butler friend, and asked w'liether the beer 
was good. Various jocular remarks passed from the gentle¬ 
folks to the servants ; at breakfast several persons had a word 
and a joke for Mrs. Betty, my lady’s maid, who warmed the 
cream and had charge of the canister (the tea cost thirty shil¬ 
lings a pouiyi in those days). When my Lady Sparkish sent 
her footman out to my Lady Match to come at six o’clock and 
play at quadrille, her ladyship warned the man to follow his 
nose, and if he fell by the way not to stay to get up again. 
And when the gentlemen asked the hall porter if his lady was 
at home, that functionary replied, with manly waggishness, 
* She was at home just now, but she’s not gone out yet.’ 

After the puddings, sweet and black, the fritters and soup, 
came the third course, of which the chief dish was a hot ven¬ 
ison pasty, which was put before Lord Smart, and carved by 
that nobleman. Besides the pasty, there was a hare, a rabbit, 
some pigeons, partridges, a goose, and a ham. Beer and wine 
were freely imbibed during this course, the gentlemen always 
pledging somebody with every glass which they drank; and 
by this time the conversation between Tom Neverout and 
Miss Notable had grown so brisk and lively that the Derby¬ 
shire baronet began to think the young gentlewoman was 
Tom’s sweetheart; on which miss remarked that she loved Tom 
‘ like pie.* After the goose, some of the gent lemon took a dram of 
brandy, * which was very good for the wholesomes,’ Sir John 
said; and now having had a tolerably substantial <linn<*r, 
honest Lord Smart bade the butler bring up the great tank¬ 
ard full of October to Sir John. Tlic great tankard was 
pa;|ped from hand to hand and mouth to mouth, but when 
pressed by the noble host upon the gnllant Tom Neverout, he 
said, ‘No, faith, my lord ; I like your wine, and won’t put a 
churl upon a gentleman. Your honor’s claret is good enough 
for me.’ And so, the dinner over, tlie host said, ‘Hang say¬ 
ing, bring^is up a ha’portli of cheese.* 

The cloth was now taken away, and a bottle of Burgundy 
w%as set down, of which the ladies were invited to partake be¬ 
fore they went to their tea. When they withdrew, the gen¬ 
tlemen promised to join them in an hour : fresh bottles were 
brought; and the ‘ deafl men,’ meaning the empty botth's, 
removed; and ‘ D’you hear, J^hn ? bring clean glass(*s,’ my 
Lord Smart said. On which tlie gallant Colonel A1 wit said, ‘ I’ll 
keep my glass ; for wine is the best liquor to wash glasses in.’ 
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After an hour the gentleineii joined tbe ladies, and then 
they all sat and played quadrille until three o’clock ii* the 
morning, when the chairs and the flambeaux came, and this 
ciioblc company went to bed. 

Such wi*re matters six or seven score years ago. I draw 
no inference from this queer picture—let all moralists here 
present dcMliu^c their own. Fancy the moral condition of that 
society in which a lady of fashion joked with a footman, and 
carved a sirloin, and provided besides a great shoulder of veal, 
a goose, hare, rabbit, chickens, partridges, black puddings, ainl 
a ham for a dinner for ciglit Christians. What—what could 
have been the condition of that j)olite world in which people 
openly ate goose after alinoiul pudding, and took their 
soup in the middle of dinner ? Fancy a colonel in the Guards 
putting his hand into a dish of heignets iVabricot, and help¬ 
ing his neighbor, a young lady da rnoade! Fancy a noble 
lord calling out to the servants, before the ladies at his table, 
* Hang expense, bring us a ha’porth of cheese ! ’ Such were 
the ladies of St. James’—sucli were the frequenters of White’s 
Chocolate House, when Swift us('d to visit it, and 8te(‘le de¬ 
scribed it as the center of pleasure, gallantry, and entertain¬ 
ment, a hundred and forty years ago ! 

Dennis, wdio ran amuck at the literary society of his day, 
falls foul of poor Steele, and thus de])icts him : ‘Sir John 

Edgar, of the County of-in Ireland, is of a middle stature, 

broad shoulders, tluck legs, a shape like the picture of some¬ 
body over a farmer’s chimney—a short chin, a short nose, a 
short forehead, a broad flat faci‘, and a dusky countenance. 
Yet with such a face and sucli a shape, discovered at sixty 
that he took himself for a beauty, and appeared to be more 
mortified at being told that he was ugly than he was by any 
reflection made in)on his honor or understanding. ‘ 

‘He is a gentleman born, witness himself, of very honor¬ 
able family ; certainly of a veiy ancient one, for his ancestors 
flourished in Tipperary long before the English ever set foot 
in Ireland. IFe has testimony of this more autljcntic than 
the Herald’s Office, or any human testimony. For God has 
marked him more abundantly than he did Cain, and stamped 
his native country on his face, his understanding, his writings, 
his actions, his passions, and, above all, his vanity. The 
Hiberiiiau brogue is still upon all these, though long habit and 
length of days have worn it off his tongue.’ * 

* Stocle replied to Dennis in nn ‘ Aiisi^er to a, Whinisiral Famphlot, called The 
Character ot Sir Jolin Kdgar.' What Steele had to eay against the cross-grained old 
critic discovers a great deal of humor: 
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Although this portrait is the work of a man who was neither 
the friend of Steele nor of any‘other man alive, yet there is a 
dreadful resemblance to the original in the savage and exag- 
^rated traits of the caricature, and everybody who knows hiii^ 
must recognize Dick Steele. Dick set about almost all the 
undertakings of his life with inadequate means, and, as ho 
took and furnished a house with the most generous intentions 
toward his friend, the most tender gallantry toward his wife, 
and with this only drawback, tliat he had not wherewithal to 
pay the rent when quarter-day came—so in his life he jiro- 
posed to himself the most magnificent schemes of virtue, for¬ 
bearance, public and private go^d, and the advancement of his 
own and the national religion ; but w'hen he had to pay for 
these articles—so difficult to purchase and so costly to main¬ 
tain—poor Dick’s money was not forthcoming: and when 
Vritue called with her little bill, Dick made a shuffling excuse 
that he could not see her that morning, having a headache 
from being tipsy ovci’niglit; or when stern Duty rapped at 
the door with his account, Dick was absent and not ready to 
pay. lie was shirking at the tavern ; or liad some particular 
business (of somebody clse’s) at the ordinary ; or lie was in 
hiding, or worse than in hiding, in the lock-up house. What 
a situation for a man—for a philanthropist—for a lover of 
right and truth—for a magnificent designer and schemer ! 
Not to dare to look in the face the religion wdiich he adored 
and which he had oifended ; to have to shirk down back 
lanes and alleys, so as to avoid the friend whom he loved and 
who had trusted him; to have the house which he had in- 

'Thon never didst let the sun into thy garret, for fear he should bring a bailiH 
along with him. . . 

*Your years are about sixty-flve, an ugly, vinegar face, tliat if you had any rom* 
mand yon wouid be obeyed out of fear, from your til nature pictured there ; not from 
any t^er motive. , Your height is about some five feet live inches. You see I can 
give your exact measure as well as if 1 had taken your dimension with a good cudgel, 
which I promise you to do as soon as ever 1 have the good fortune to meet you. . . 

* Your doughty paunch stands before you like a flrkiu of butter, and your duck 
legs seem to be cast for carrying burdens. 

‘Thy works are libels ui>on others, and satires upon thyself; and while they bark 
at men of sense, call him knave and fool that wrote them. Thou hast a great antip¬ 
athy to thy own species; and hates the sight of a fool but in thy glass.’ 

Steele had beth kind to Dennis, and once got arrested on account of a pecuniary 
service which he did him. When John heard of the fact—‘ S’dcath 1 ’ cries John ; 

‘ why did not he keep out of the way as I did f ’ 

The ‘Answer’ concludes by mentioning that Cibber bad offered ten pounds for 
the discovery of the authorship of Dennis’ pamphlet; on which, says Steele, * I am 
only sorry he has offered so much, iK'cause tne twentieih "part would have overvalued 
his whole carcass. But 1 know the fellow that be keeps to give answers to his cred¬ 
itors will betray him : for he gave me his word to bring officers on top of the house 
that should rnaJice a hole through tiffi ceiling of his garret, and so bring him to the pun¬ 
ishment he deserves. Some people think this expedient out of the way, and that he 
would make his escape upon hearing the lea^ noise. I say so too ; but it takes him 
up half an hour every night to fortify himself with his old hair trunk, two or three 
Joint-stools, and some other lumber, which be ties togi^rlier with cords so fast that it 
takes him up the same time In the morning to release himself.’ 

a 
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tended for his wife, whom he loved passionately, and for her 
ladyship’s company which he wished to entertain splendidly, 
pi the possession of a bailiff’s man, with a crowd of littio 
creditors—grocers, butchers, and small-coal men—lingering 
round the tloor with their bills and jeering at him. Alas 1 
for poor Dick Steele ! For nobody else, of course. There is 
no man or woman in our time who makes fine projects and 
gives them up from idleness or want of means. •When Duty 
calls upon ub^ •we no doubt are always at home and ready to 
pay that grim tax-gatherer. When we arc stricken with re¬ 
morse and promise reform, \ve keep our promise, and are 
never angry or idle or extravagant any more. There arc no 
chambers in our hearts, destined for 1‘amily friends and affee- 
tions, and now occupied by some Sin’s emissary and bailiff in 
possession. There are no little sins, shabby peccadilloes, im¬ 
portunate remembrances, or disappointed holders of our 
promises to reform, hovering at our steps or knocking at our 
door! Of course not. We are living in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury ; and pbor Dic.k Steele stumbled and got up again, and 
got into jail and out again, and sinned and rejieiitcd, and 
loved and suffered, and lived and died, scores of years ago. 
Peace be with him! Let us think gently of one who was 
BO gentle ; let us speak kindly of one whose own breast exuber¬ 
ated with human kindness. 


PRIOR, GAY, AND POPE. 

Matthew Prior was one of those famous and lucky wits 
of the auspicious reign of Queen Atine, whose name it be¬ 
lieves us not to pass over. Mat was a world-philosojiher of 
no small genius, good nature, and acumen.* lie loved, he 

• G»y calls him, ‘Dear Prior . . . beloved by every muse.’—Jfr. Pope's W^emne 
fl'orn Greece. 

Swift and Prior were very intimate, and he is freqtietitly mentioned in the ‘ Joiimri) 
to Stella.’ ' Mr. Prior,’ saya Swift, ‘walks to make himself fat, and 1 to keep myself 
down. . . We often walk round the park together.’ 

Ill Swift’s works there is a carious tract called ‘Remarks on the Characters of the 
Court of Queen Anne ’ [Scott’s edition, vol. xii.l. The * Reinark.s ’ are not by tho 
dean; but at the end of each is an addition in itnlies from his luii7d, and theeeaie 
always characteristic. Thus to the Duke of Marlborough he adds, ^Detestably 
covetous^ etc. Prior is thus noticed: 

‘ Matthew Prior, Esq., Commissioner of Trade. 

' On the queen’s accession to the throne, he was continued in his ofHce; is very 
well at court with the ministry, and is an entire ereutiire of my Lord Jersey’s, whom 
he supports by his advice; is one of the best poets in England, but very facetious in 
conversation. A thin, hollow-looking man, tunica of forty years old. This '"near 
. the truth: 

* Tet connting as far as to ((fty his years, 

His virtues and vices were as other men’s arc. 

High hoiK'S he conceived, and he smothered great fears 
& a lire xiorty-colored—half jileauurc. half core. 
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^rank, he sang. lie describes himself, in one of his lytics, ‘ in 
a little Dutch chaise on a Saturday night; on his left hand his 
Horace, and a friend on his right,’ going out of towu from TIiq 
H ague to pass that evening, and the ensuing Sunday boozing 
at a spioihaus with his companions, perhaps bobbing for 
perch in a Dutch canal, and ifbting down, in a strain and w illi 
a grace not unworthy of his Epicurean master, the charms of 
his idleness, his retreat, and his Batavian Chloe. A vintner’s 
son in Whitehall, and a distinguished pupil of Busby of tho 
Rod, Prior attracted some notice by writing verses at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and, comirig up to town, aided 
Montague* in an attack on the iioble old English lion John 
Drydcm ; in riditmle of whose work, ‘The Hind and tlie Pan¬ 
ther,’ he brought out that remarkable and famous burlesque, 
‘ I’he Town and (’ountry Mouse.’ Aren’t you all ac(piainted 
with it? Have you not all got it by heart ? What! have you 
never heard of it ? See \vhat fame is m.ade of ! Tho wonder¬ 
ful part of the satire was that, as a natural consequence of 
‘ '^i^he Town and (Country Mouse,’ Matthew Pridr was made 
Secretary of Embassy at l^he Hague ! I believe it is dancing 
rather tlian singing Avhich distinguishes the young English 
diplomatists of the j)rt sent day ; and have seen them in var¬ 
ious parts perform that part of their duty very finely. In 
Prior’s time it appears a different accomplishment led to pre¬ 
ferment. Could you write acoj)y of Alcaics? That was tho 
question. Could you turn out a neat epigram or two ? Could 
3 "ou compose ‘The Town and Country Mouse’? It is mani¬ 
fest that, bj'' the possession of this facultj", the most diflieult 
treaties, the laws of foreign nations, and the interests of our 
owrj, are easily understood. Prior rose iirthe diplomatic serv¬ 
ice, d,nd said good things that proved his sense and his spirit. 
When the apartments at Versailles were shoAvn to him, with 
the victories of Louis XIV. painted on tho walls, and Prior 

* Not to boRinees a drudge, nor to faction a elave, 

He atrove to make interest and freedom agree ; 

]|f piililiG employments iudiistrioiis and grave. 

And alone with Ins friends, Lord, how merry was he I 

* Now in equipage stately, now humble on foot, 

Both fortunes he tric(t, but to neither would tmst; 

And whirled in the round us tlie wheel turned about, 

He found riches hud wiri^, and knew man was but dust.* 

Pbiou’s Poeim. \_F<tr my owit monument.] 

* * They joined to produce a parotfy^, entitled the ‘ Town and Connfry Mouse,' part of 
which Mr. Bayes is supimsed to gratify las old friends. Smart and Johnson, by repeat¬ 
ing to them. The piece is therefore fouii't^d on the twice-told jest of the ' Re¬ 
hearsal.’ . . There is nothing new or original in the hleu. . . In this piece Prior, 
though the younger man, seems to have had by fur the largest share.’—dcorv’s Z/ryUent 
vol. i. p. 330. n 
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was asked whether the palace of the King of England had any 
such decorations, ‘ Tlie inonuments of my master’s actions,’ 
Mat said of William, whom he cordially revered, ‘ are to ,bo 
seen eveiywhere except in his own house,’ Bravo, Mat! Prior 
rose to he full ambassador at Paris,* where he sonn^diow was 
cheated out of his ambassadorial plate ; and in an heroic poem, 
addressed by him to her late lamented Majesty Queen Amu*, 
Mat makes some magniheent allusions to these dishes and 
spoons, of which Fat® had deprived him. All that he wants, 
he says, is her Majesty’s picture; without that he can’t be 
happy. 

Thee, gracious Anito, thocf>TesenlI adore : 

Thee, (^ueen of IVacc, if Time and Fate have power 
Higher to raise the glories of thy reign, 

In words sulilimcr and a nobler strain 
Alay future bards tbc mighty them'* rehearse. 

Here, Stator Jove, and i‘'Tia*bns, king of verse, 

The votive tablet 1 suspend. 

With that word the poem stops abruj^tly. The votive tablet 
is suspended for ever, like Mohammed’s coffin. News came 
that the queen was dead. Stator Jove, and Phojbus, king <if 
verse, were left there, hovering to this day, over tlio votive 
tablet. The picture was never got, any more than the spoons 
and dishes: the inspiration ceased, the verses were not wanted 
—the ambassador wasn’t wanted. Poor Mat was recalled from 
bis embassy, suffered disgrace along with his patrons,lived under 
a sortof cloud ever after, and disappeared in Essex. When de¬ 
prived of all his pensions and emoluments, the hearty and gener¬ 
ous Oxford pensioned iiiin. They played for gallant stakes— 
the hold men of those days—and lived and gave splendidly. 

Johnson quotes from Spence a legend that Prior, after 
spending an evening with Harley, St. John, Pope, and Swift, 
would go off and smoke a pipe with a couple of friends of hi.s, 
a soldier and his wife, in Long Acre. Those who have* not 
read his lato Plxeellency’s poems should be warned that they 
smack not a little of the conv(‘rsation of his Long Acre friends. 
Joliiison speaks lightly of his lyrics ; but with due deference to 
the great Samuel, Prior’s seem to me among the easiest, the 
richest, the most charmingly liumorons of English lyrical 

* * lie* was to have boon in the fame conimifnion with the Duke of Slircwsliiirj-, hut 
that that nobleman,' anyH Johnaoii, 'refused to be nsaociiired witli one an in(‘:iiiiv licrn. 
I’rior therefore continued to act witlioiir. a title till the diike'a reiiirii next year to 
Eiiglnnd, and then li<* a^-nmed the ht>'lc and dignity of lunbaaNidor.' 

Ue had been thinking of alights of this sort when he \\rotc hia cpiinith : 

' Nobles and heralds, by yon* leuvc, 

Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, 

The son of Adam and of Eve ; 

Can Bourbon or^aaaan claim hivh'jr ?* 

Dnt, in this case, the old prejudice got the better of the old joke. 
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pocms.’'^ Horace is always in Ijis mind : and his song and his 
philosophy, his good sense, his happy easy turns and melody, 
iys loves and his Epicureanism, bear a great resemblance to that 
most delightful and accomplished master. In reading his works 
one is stiiuck with their modern air, as well as by their happy 
similarity to the songs of the charming owner of the Sabine 
farm. In his verses addressed to Halifax, he says, writing of 
that endless theme to poets, the vanity of human wishes : 

So whilst in fevered dreams we sink, Oar hoy^es like towering falcons aim 
And wakinyr, taste what wc desire. At objects in an airy height; 

Ttic real draught but feeds tlie Arc, To stand aloof and view the llight 

Thu dream is better than the drink. Is all the pleasure of the ^umu. 

Would not you fancy that a poet of our own days was sing¬ 
ing ? ami ill the verses of Chloo weeping and reproaching him 
for iiis inconstancy, where he says : 

The Ood of ns vorsemen, you know, child, the San, 

How, after bis jonrneyfl, he sets up his rest. 

If at morning o'er earth 'tis his fancy to ran, 

At night ho declines on his Thetis's lireast. 

. So when I am wearied with wandering all day, 

To thee, my dcliglit, in the evening f come ; * 

No matter what beauties T saw in my way ; 

They were but my visits, but thou art my home I 

Then fioish, dear Chloo. this pastoral war, 

And let ns like Horace and Lydia agree. 

For thon art a girl ns inncli brighter iliaii her, 

As he was a poet subiimer than me. 

If Prior read Horace, did not Tlioinas Moore study Prior ? 
Love and pleasure find singers in all days. Roses ani always 
blowing and fading—to-day as in that pretty time when Prior 
sang of them, and of Chloo, lamenting their decay : 

She sighed, she smiled, and to the flowers At dawn poor Stella danced and snng, 
Poiiuing, the lovely luoralist said : Tlie amorouH youth around her bowed; 

Si'C, friend, m some few fleeting hours, At night her fatal knell was rung ; 

See yonder what a change is made t I saw, and kissed her in her shroud. 

Ah file I the blooming pride of May Such as she is who died to-day, 

And that of Beauty are but one; Siieli I, alas I may be to-morrnw. 

At morn both flourish, bright and gay, Go, Dnmon. bid t)iy Muse display 

Both fade at evening, pale and gone. The justice of thy Chloe’s sorrow. 


* His epigrams have the genuine sparkle : 

•‘THE KEMEDY WORSE 

* I sent for Radcliff; was so ill 

That other doctors gave me over: 

Be felt my pulse, prescribed his pill. 
And 1 was likely to recover. 

* But when the wit began to wheeze, . 

And wiuo had warmed tlie pplLtician, 
Cured yesterday of my disease, 

1 died last night of my jiliysician.' 

J_ 1 

‘Yea, every poet is a fool ; 

B> dtuiioustralion Ned can show it; 


THAN THE DISEASE. 

Happy could Ned’s inverted rule 
prove every fool to be a poet.* 

* On iiis death-hed poor Lubiii lies, 

His spouse is in despair; 

With frequent sobs and iniitnnl cries, 
They both express their care. 

* “ A different cause,” says Parsou Sly, 
“ Tlie saiiie effect may give. 

Four l.iiliiii fears tliiit li<- i-li >11 ih..', 
Jlw \i ifv Uiat he may live," 
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Damon’s knell was rung in 1721. May his turf lie lightly 
on him ! Dmn sitpropitius huicpotatori^ as Walter de Mapes 
sang.* Perhaps Samuel Johnson, who spoke slightly of Prior’s 
Yorses, enjoyed them more than he was willing to own. The 
old moralist had studied them as well as Mr.Thomas ]\(oore, and 
defended them, and showed that lie remembered them veiy well 

* ‘ PnioR TO Sir Tuouas IIanmer. 

*AuotT8T4,1709. 

‘DKARSir: Friendalilp may live, 1 grant yon, without being fed .and cherished by 
corresnoiidencc ; but with that, additional benclli. Laniof opinion itwill look more cheer¬ 
ful and thrive better: for in tins cat<e, as in love, though a man is eure of his own 
constancy, yet his happiness depends a good deal niion the sentiments of another, and 
while yon and Chloe are aiive, ’lis not fiioiigb that I love you both, except 1 am siiro 
yon both love me again ; and as one of her scrawls fortifies my mind more against 
allliclion than all Epictetus, with SimphVns’a comments into the bargain, so your 
single letter gave me more n'lil pleasure than all the works of Plato. . . I must 
return my answer to your very kind question concerning my health. The Bath 
waters have done a good deal toward the recovery of it, and the great spocidc. 
Cape cafiallum^ will, I think, confirm it. Upon this head 1 must tell you that my 
marc Betty grows blind, and may one day, by breaking my neck, perfect my cure; if 
at Kixham fair any pretty nugg that is between thirteen and fourteeu hands presented 
himself,and yon would be pleased to purchase him for me, one of your servants might 
ride him to Euston, and 1 might receive him there. This, sir, is just as such a thing 
happens. If you hear, too. of a Welch widow, with a good jointure, that has her 
gohtfje and is not very skittish, pray, he pleased to ca>«t your eye on her for me too. 
You see, sir, the ?reat trust 1 repose in your skill and honor, when I dare put two such 
commissions in your hand. . STAs llanmer Correspondence^ p. 190. 

‘ From Mr. Prior. 

‘ Paris, l8t-12th May, 1714. 

* My T)ear Lord and Frirnd : Matthew never had so great occasion to write a word 
to Henry as now : it is noiseil here that 1 am soon to return. The question that I wish. 
I could answer to the many that a.‘>k, and to our friend Colbert de Torcy (to whom I 
made your compliments tn the manner you commanded) is, what is done for me; and 
to what I am recalled ? It may look like a bagatelle, what is to become of a philosopher 
like me ! but it is not such : what is to become of a person who had the uonor to be 
chosen, and sent hitlier us intru:ited, in the midst of a war, with wlmtthe Queen de* 
signed sliould make the [leace ; returning with the Lord fiolingbrokc, one of the great- 
est men in England, and one of the finest heads in Europe (us they say here, if true or 
not, n'importe') ; having been left by him in the greatest character (that of her Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary), exercising that power conjointly with the Duke of Shrewsbnry, and 
solely after his departure; liaving here received more distinguished honor tlinii any 
Minister, except an Ambassador, ever did, and some which were never given to any 
but who had that character; having had all the success that could be expected; having 
(God be thanked !) spared no pains, at a tunc when at home the peace is voted safe 
and honorable—at a time when the Earl of Oxford is Lord Treasurer and Lord Boling- 
broke First {Secretary of State ? This unfortunate person, 1 say, neglected, ftf^got, 
unnamed to anything that may speak the Queen satisfied with his services, or his 
friends concerned as to his forrune. 

‘ Mr. de Torcy put me quite out of countenance, the other day, by a pity that 
wounded me deeper than ever did the cruelty of the late Lord Godolphin. He said he 
would write to Kobin and Harry about me. God forbid, my lord, that I should need 
any foreign intcrcossinn, or owe the least to any Frenchman living, bc-widesthc decency 
of behavior and the returns of common civility; some say 1 am to go tp Diulen, others 
that 1 am to be added to tlie Commissioners for settling the commerce. In all cases I 
am ready, but in the meantime, die aliquid de liibne capeUis. Neither of these two arc, 
I presume, honors or rewards, neither of them (let me say to my dear Lord Boling- 
broke. Hiui let him not he angry wiih me.) are what Drift may aspire to, and what Mr. 
Whitworth, who was his fellow-clerk, has or may possess. 1 am far from desiring to 
lessen the great merit of the gentleman 1 named, for I heartily esteem and love him; 
but in this trade of ours, my lord, in which you are the general, as in that of the 
soldiery, there is a certain right acquired by tlme^jind long service. You would do 
anything for yonr (Queen's service, but you would not be contented to descend, and be 
degi'adeu to a charge, no way proportioned to that of Secretary of State, any more than 
Mr. Itoss, though he would charge a party\vith a halberd in his hand, would he content 
all hiH life after to be Sergeant. Was my Lord Dartmouth, from Secretary, returned 
again to be Commissioner of Trade, or from Secretary of War, would Frank (^wyu think 
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too, on an occasion ^-hen their morality was called in question by 
thaUnoted puritan, James Boswell, Esq., of Auchinleck.* 

In the great society of the wits, John Gay deserved to be a 
fJlvorite, and to have a good place.f In his set all were fond 
of him. llis success offended nobody. Ho missed a fortune 
once or twice. He was talked of for court favor, and hoped to 
win it; but the court favor jifted him. Graggs gave him some 
South Sea stock ; and at one time Gay had very nearly made 
his fortune. • But Fortune shook her swift wings and jilted 
him too ; and so Ins friends, instead of being angry "with him, 
and jealous of him, were kind and fond of honest Gay. In the 
portraits of the literary worthies of the early part of the last 
century. Gay’s face is the pleasantest perhaps of all. It ap¬ 
pears adorned with neither ])eriwig nor nightcap (the full dress 
and ne(fUge.G of learning, without which the painters of those 
days scarcely ever portrayed wits), and he laughs at you over 
his shoulder with an honest boyish glee—an artless sweet 
humor. Ho was so kind, so gentle, so jocular, so delightfully 
brisk at times, so dismally "woebegone at others, such a natural 

himoclf kindly need to bo rctnrnod again to be Commissioner ? In sfiort, my lord, you 
have nut me above myself, and if T am to return to myself, I shall return to something 
very niscontentcd itnd uneasy. I nin sure, my lord, you will make the host use you can of 
this hint for my good. If I uin to have anything, it will eeituinly be for her’Majesty’s 
Borvice, and the credit of my triends in the Ministry, that it be done bcfoic 1 am recalled 
from home, lest the world may think cither that 1 have merited to be disgraced, or that 

J 'edare notstund by me. Jf nothing is to he done,/af voluntas J)ei. 1 have writ to 
jord Treasurer upon this subject, and having implored jour kind intiTCCSSioii, I prom¬ 
ise you it is the last remonstrance of this kind that I will ever make. Adieu, my 
lord : all honor, health, and pleasure to you. Yours ever, Matt. 

‘P.S.—Lady Jersey is just gone from me. We drank your healths togetlier iu 
usquebaugh after our tea : ne are the greatest friends alive. Once moie adieu. 
There is no snen thing us the ’ Uook of Travels' you mentioned ; if there he, let friend 
Tilson send ns more partienlar account of them, for neither I nor Jacob Toiison can 
find th<‘m. I’rny send Ihvrtoa back to mu, 1 hope with some comfortable tidings.’— 
Ji<din gtn'oke'sLetlers. 

* ‘ I asked whether Prior’s poems were to be printed entire; .Tobuson said they were. 
1 mentioned Lord Hales’ censnre of Prior in his pref ace to A collection of sacred poems, 
by various hands, published by him at Edinburgh a great many years ago, when* he 
mentions “ these iiupiin* tales, wbicli will be the ctetiuil ojiprohnnm of their iiigenioiia 
author.” Johnson: ” iSir, Lord Hales has forgot. There is iiolhiiig in I'lior that will 
excite to lewdness. If Lord Hales thinks there is he must be more combustible than 
other people.” I instanced the talc of ‘‘Paulo Pnrgaiiti and his wife.” Johnson; ‘‘ Sir, 
there is nothing there but that Ins wife wanU'd to bo kissed, when poor Paulo was out 
of pocki't. No. sir. Prior is a huly’s book. No lady is ashamed to have it stuiiding 
in lier library.” ’— Hoswki.l’s Life of Johnson. 

tCay was o(an old Hcvoiisliirc family, but his pecuniary prospects not being great, 
was placed in bis youth in the house of a silk mercer in London. He was burn iu 
3688—Pope's year, and in 1712 the Duchess of Monmouth made him her secrelaiy. 
Next year he published his ‘ Rural Sports,' which he dedicated to Pope, and so made 
an acquaintance which became a memorable friendship. 

* Gajr,’ says Pope, ‘was quite a natural man—wholly without art or design, and 
■poke just what be thought and as lie thought it. ITe dangled for twenty years about 
a court, and at last was ollered to be made usher to the young princesses. Sceretarv 
Craggs made Gay a present of atock in the Sonth Sea year ; and he w'lis once wortu 
SO.OOOf., bnt lost it all again. He got about 40(V. by the first *‘ Reggar's 0])era,” and 
IlOO/, or 12iK)?, iiy the second. He was negligent and a had inaniurer. Latterly, 
the Duke of Qiieensbury took his money into his keeping, and let him only have what 
was necessary out of it, ami as he lived with them, lie conid not have occusum for uiucli. 
Uc died worth npw'ard of 300 W.’-"-Poi'B. Spence's Aneciiotes. 
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good creature that the Giants loved him. ’ The great Swift 
was gentle and sportive with him,* as the enormous Brobding- 
nag maids of honor were with little Gulliver. He could frisfk 
and fondle round Pope,f and sport, and bark, and caper, with¬ 
out offending the most thin-skinned of poets and men ; and 
when he was jilted in that little/lourt affair of which we have 
rooken, his warm-hearted patrons the Duke and Duchess of 
Queensberry J (the ‘ Kitty, beautiful and young,’ of Prior) 

* * Mr. Gay is. In all regards, as honest and sincere a man as ever 1 knew.*—S wift, 
To Lady Betty Oermatne, January, 1733. 

t' Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit a man, simplicity a child; 

With native humor temyTinp virtnons rage. 

Form’d to deliglit at once and lash the age; 

Above temptation in a low estate, 

And nneorrupted e’en among the great: 

A safe companion, and an oosy mend, 

Unblamed tnrough life, lamented In thy end, 

These are thy honors; not that here thy bust 
Is mixed with heroes, or with kings thy dust; 

But that the worthy and the good shall say. 

Striking their pensive bosoms, Here lies Gay.*' ’ 

—PopB’s on Gay. 

A hare who, in a civil way, 

Complied with everything, like Gay.* 

—Fables, ‘ The Hare and many Friends.* 

t*I can give you no account of Gay,* says Pope curiously, 'since he was raffled 
for, and won bock by his Duchess.’—W’wlvf, Jioscoe's Ed., vol. ix. p. 892. 

Here is the letter Pope wrote to him \\h<>ii the death of Queen Anne brought back 
Lord Clarendon from Hanover, and lost him the Secretaryship of that nobleman, of 
which he had had but a short tenure. 

Gay’s court prospects were never happy from this time. His dedication of the 
* Shepherd's Week* to Bolingbroke, Swift used to cull the' original sin’ which hod 
hurt him with the house of Hanover: 

* Srptexbbr S3,1714. 

* Dbab Mr. Gat : Welcome to your native soil I welcome to your friends I thrice M'el- 
come to me I whether returned in glory, blest with court interest, the love and familiar¬ 
ity of the great, and filled with agreeable hopes ; ormelancholy with dejection, contem¬ 
plative of the changes of fortune, and doubtful for the future; whether returned a 
triumphant Whig or a despunding Tory, equally all hail 1 equally beloved and wel¬ 
come to me I It happy, Ihm to partake in your elevation ; if unliar''7, you have still 
a warm comer in my heart, and a retreat at Binfield in the worst of ijmos at your 
service. If you are a Tory, or thought so by any man, 1 know it can proceed ^om 
nothing bat yonr gratitude to a few people who endeavored to serve you, and whose 
politics were never your concern. If you are a Whig, as 1 rather hope, and ns I think 

i our principles and mine (as brother poets) bad ever a bias to the side of libi'rty, I 
now yon will be an honest roan and an inoffensive one. Upon the whole, I know you 
are incapable of being so mucli of cither party as to be good for notL Therefore, 
once more, whatever you are or in whatever state you are, till hail I 
‘ One or two of your old friends complained they had heard nothing from yon since 
the Queen’s death : I told thorn no man living loved Mr. Gay better than 1, yet 1 had 
not once written to him in all bis voyage. This I thought a convincing proof how 
truly one may be a friend to another without telling him so every montli. But they 
had reasons, too, themselves to allege in your excuse, as men who really value one 
another will never wont such as make their friends and themselves easy. The laie 
universal concern in public affairs threw ns all into a harry of spirits: oven I, who am 
more a philosophor than to expect anytliing from any reign, was borne away with 
the current, and full of the expocration of the suqcessor. Daring your journeys, 1 
knew not whither to aim a letter after you ; that was a sort of shooting flying; add to 
this the demand Homer had upon me, to write fifty verses a day, besides learned notes, 
all which are at a conclusion for this yeaa> Kejoicc with me, O my friend I that luy 
labor is over ; come and make merry with me in niuch feasting. We will feed among 
the lilies (by the lilies I mean the ladies). Are not the Bosaliumisof Britain as charm- 
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pleaded his cause with indignation, and quitted the court in a 
huffj carrying olf with them itito tlieir retirement their kind 
gmitle protege. With these kind lordly folks, a real duke 
aiid duchess, as delightful as those who harbored Don Quixote 
and love^ that dear old Sancho, Gay lived, and was lapped in 
cotton, and had his plate of ^hicken, and his saucer of cream, 
and frisked and barked, and wheezed and grew fat, and so 
ended.* He became very melancholy and lazy, sadly plethoric, 
and only dccasionally diverting in his latter days. lUit 
everybody loved him and the remembrance of his pretty little 
tricks ; and the raging old Dean of St. Patrick’s, chafing in his 
banishment, was afraid to opqpi the letter which Pope wrote 
him, announcing the sad news of the death of Gay.f 

Swift’s letters to him are beautiful; and having no purpose 
but kindness in writing to him, no party aim to advocate, 
or slight or anger to wreak, every word the dean says to his 
favorite is natural, trustworthy, and kindly. His admiration for 
Gay’s parts and honesty, and his laughter at his weaknesses, 
were alike just and genuine. He paints his character in won¬ 
derful pleasant traits of jocular satire. * I writ lately to Mr. 

in{; as the Blousalindas of The Hague ? or have the two ffrent pastoral poets of oiir 
nation renounced love ut the same time ? for Philips, immortal Philips, hath deserted, 
yea, and in a rustic mauitor kicked hm Rosalind. Dr. Parnell and 1 have ticeu insep¬ 
arable ever since yon went. We arc now at tlie Bath, where (if you are not. as 1 
heartily hope, better engaged) yonr coming would be tlie greatest pleasure to us in the 
world. Talk not of expenses : Homer shall support his children. I bog a line from 
you directed to the Post-house in Bath. Poor Parnell is in an ill state of health. 

* Pardon me if I add a word of advice in the poetical way. Write something on 
the King, or Piince. or Priucess. On whatsoever foot yon maybe with the coint, 
this can do no harm. I shall never know where to end, and am confounded in the 
many things I have to say to you, though they all amount but to this, that I uni, en¬ 
tirely, asever, Yonr,’ &c. 

Gay took the advice ‘ in the poetical way.’ and published ' An Epistle to a Lady, 
occasioned by the arrival of lier Royal Highness the Princess of Wales.’ But 
though this brouglit him access to court, and the attendance of the I’rincc and 
l*ritu*.ess at his f.-irco of the* What d’yccNlI itV’ it did not bring him n place. On 
thoUccessioD of George II., he was offered the siinaiion of Gentleman Usher to the 
Princess Ijonisa Cher Tiighness bcinff (hen two yeais old) ; bat ' by tliis offer,’ says 
Johnson, ‘ he thouglit himself insulted.' 

* ‘Gay was a great eater. As the French philosopher used to prove his existence 

by Cotfito, ergo «?ym,'the greatest proof of Gay’s cxist(‘uce is Sdit, ergo sa/.’—C onoukve, 
in a letter to Spence's Anecdotes. 

tSwiftendorsed the letter—‘On my dear friimd Mr. Gay’s death ; received Dec. 15, 
but notrcadtill the SOth, by an impulse foreboding some misfortune.’ 

‘ It was by Swift’s interest that Gay was made known to Lord Bolingbroke, and ob¬ 
tained his patronage.’— Scott’.s Swiff, vol. i. p. 156. 

Pojie wrote on the occasion of Guy’s death to Swift, thus: 

TDecrmbbr 5,1733.1 

* • • * One of the nearest and longest tics T have ever had is broken all on ii sudden 
by the unexpected death of poor Mr. Gay. An inllummatory fever hurried him out 
of this life in three days. . . He asked of you a few hours before when in acute 
torment by the inflammation in flis bowels and breast. . . Hi<« sisters, we suppo^c, 
Will be his heirs, who arc two widows. . . Good God! how often uro we to die !>« foro 
we go quite off this stage. In every fiicni^ w«s lose a part of oiiiselves, and tin* best 

f iart. God keep those wu ha\c left I few are worth praying tor, uiul one's self the 
east of all.’ 
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Pope,’ Swift says, 'writing to Mr, Gay : *I wish you had a lit- 
litle villakin in his neighborhood ; but you are yet too 'vola¬ 
tile, and any lady with a coach and six horses would cayiy 
you to Japan.’ * If your ramble,’ says Swift, in another letter, 
‘ was on horseback, I am glad of it, on account of yoyr health; 
but I know your arts of patching up a journey between stage¬ 
coaches and friends’ coaches—^for you are as arrant a Cockney 
as any hosier in Chcapsido. I have often had it in my head 
to put it into yours that you ought to have some great work 
in scheme, which may take up seven years to finish, besides 
two or three undcr-ones that may add another thousand pounds 
to your stock, and then I sh^fl be in less pain about you. I 
know you can find dinners, but you love twelvepenny coaches 
too well, without considering that the interest of a whole 
thousand pounds brings you but half a crown a day.’ And 
then Swift goes off from Gay to pay some grand compliments 
to her Grace the Duchess of Queensberry, in whose sunshine 
Mr. Gay was basking, and in whose radiance the dean would 
Lave liked to warm himself too. 

But we have Gay here before us, in these letters—lazy, 
kindly, uncommonly idle; rather slovenly, I’m afraid ; forever 
eating and saying good things ; a little round French abbe of 
a man, sleek, soft-handed, and soft-hearted. 

Our object in these lectures is rather to describe the men 
than their works ; or to deal with the latter onl}' in as far as 
they seem to illustrate the character of their 'W'ritcrs. Mr. Gay’s 
* Fables,’ which were Avritten to benefit that amiable prince, 
the Duke of Cumberland, the warrior of Dettingen and Cullo- 
den, I have not, I own, been able to peruse since a jieriod of 
very early youth ; and it must be confessed that they did not 
effect much benefit upon the illustrious j^oung prince, whose 
manners they were intended to mollify, and whose iiaturab fe¬ 
rocity our gentle-hearted satirist })orliaps proposed to restrain. 
But the six pastorals called the ‘Sheplierd’s Week,’ and the 
burlesque poem of ‘ Trivia,’ any man fond of lazy literature 
will find delightful at the present da^’^jand must re^d from be¬ 
ginning to end with pleasure. They are to poetry Avhat charm¬ 
ing little Dresden china figures are to sculpture : graceful, 
minikin, fantastic ; with a certain beauty always accompanying 
them. The pretty little personages of the pastoral, with gold 
clocks to their stockings, and fresh satin ribbons to their crooks 
and waistcoats and bodices, dance their loves to a minuet tune 
played on a bird organ, approach the charmer, or rush from 
^hc false one daintly on their red-heeled tiptoes, and die of 
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despair or rapture, With the most^pathetic little grins and ogles ; 
or repose, simpering at each other, under an arbor of pea-green 
ciKJckcry; or piping to pretty flocks that have just been washed 
with the best Naples in a stream of Bergamot. Gay’s gay plan 
seems to me far pleasanter than that of Philips—his rival and 
Pope’s—a serious and dreary idyllic Cockney ; not that Gay’s 
‘ Bumkincts’ and Ilobnelias ’ are a whit more natural than 
the wouldbe ^serious characters of the other posture master; 
but the quality of this true humorist was to laugh and make 
laugh, though always with a secret kindness and tenderness, to 
})erform the drollest little antics and capers, but always with a 
certain grace, and to sweet m'lisic—as you may have seen a 
Savoyard boy abroad, with a hurdy-gurdy and a monkey, turn¬ 
ing over head and heels, or clattering and pirouetting in a pair 
of wooden shoes, yet always with a look of love and a]>peal in 
his bright eyes, and a smile that asks and wins affection and 
protection. Happy they who have that sweet gift of nature ! 
It was this which made the great folks and court ladies free 
and friendly with John Gay—which made Pope jind Arbuth- 
not love him—which melted the savage heai’t of Swift when ho 
thought of him—and drove away,for a moment or two, thedark 
frenzies which obscured the lonely tyrant’s brain, as he heard 
Gay’s voice with its simple melody and artless ringing laughter. 

What used to be said about Riibini, qiCil avail 
des larm.es dans la voix, may be said of Gay,* and of one 
other humorist of whom we shall have to speak. In 
almost every ballad of his, however slight,! in the ‘Beggar’s 


lone. 
Opera 
+ ‘" 


‘ Gay, like Gohlnmitli, had a,musical talent. “ Tie could play on the flute,” says Ma- 
Q, “ and was, therefore, uuahlcd to adapt Bo happily some ol the airs in the ‘Uuggar’s 
■ ” '—Notes toSftence. 

Twas when the seas were roaring 
With hollow bla'its of wind, 

A damsel lay deploring. 

All on a rock reclined. 

Wide o’er the foaming billows 
She casta wistful look ; 

Her head was crown’d with willows 


Should yon some coast be laid on, 
Where gold and diamonds grow, 
You*d find a richer maiden, 
hut none tluit loves yon so. 


That trembled o'er the brook. 

* “ Twelve months are gone and over, 
And Aine long tedious days : 

Why didst thou, venturou*' lover— 
Why didst thou trust the seas f 
Cease, cease, thou cruel Ocean, 

And let my lover rest; 

Ah I what's thy troubled motion 
To that within my breast I - 


‘ “How can they say that Nature 
ITas nothing made in vain ; 
Why, then, beneath the water 
Should hideous rocks remain ? 
No eyes the rocks discover 
That lurk beneath the deep. 

To wreck the wandering lover. 
And leave the maid to weep f ’* 


‘AH melancholy lying, 

Thus wailed she for her dear; 

Bepay’d t^ach blast with sighing. 

Each billow with a tear ; 

Wlien o’er the white wave stooping, 

His floating corpse she spy’d; 

Then like a lily drooping, 

She bow’d her head, and died.' 

-A Ballad from the ‘ What d'yecaU itf' 
^hat can be prettier than Gay's ballad, or, rather, Swift’s, Arbutbuot’s, Pope’s, and 


’ “ The merchant, robb’d ^f^leasure, 
Sees tempests in despair; 

Bnt what’s the loss of treasure 
To losing of my dear ? 
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Opera’* and in its wearisome .continuation" (where the verses 
are to the full as pretty as in Ithe first piece, however), tlil^*re is 
a peculiar, hinted, pathetic sweetness and melody. It chaifips 
and melts you. It’s iiidelinablc, hut it exists ; and is t!ie pro¬ 
perty of John Ga^’s and Oliver Goldsmith’s best verse, as 
fragrance is of a violet, or freshness of a rose. 

Let me read a piece from one of his letters, which is so fa¬ 
mous that most people here are no doubt familiar with it, but 
so delightful that it is always pleasant to hear: 

I have juat paaaed part of this aiimmer at an old romantic seat of my Lord liar* 
conrt’a which he lent me. It overlooka a common field, where, nnder the aliadc of a 
haycock, sat two lovers—as constant as ever vrcrc found in romance—beneath a 
spreading beech. The name of the one (.(,‘t il sound as it will) was John Hewet; of 
tin' other Sarah Drew. John was a well-set man, nbont fivc-and-tweiity; Sarah a 
brown woman of eighteen. John had for Several months borne the labor of the day 
ill the name field with Sarah; when she milked, it uiis his morning and evening charge 
to bring the cows to her pail. Their love was the talk, hat not the scandal, of the 
wliolu neighborhood, for all they aimed at was the blameless possession of each other 
ill marriage. It was but this very morning that be had obtained her parents’ consent, 
and it was bat till the next week that they were to wait to be happy. Perhaps this 
very day, in the intervals of their work, they were talking of their wedding-clothes; 
and John was now matching several kinds of poppies and field-flowers to her com¬ 
plexion, to make her a present of knots for the day. Whilo they were thus employed 
(it was on the last of July), a terrible storm of thunder and lightning arose, that drove 
the laborers to w(iat shelter the trees or hedges afforded. Sarah, frightened and out 
of breath, sunk on ii haycock ; and John (who never separated from nor), sat by her 
side: having raked two or rlircc heaps together, to secure her. Immediately there was 
heard so loud a crack, ns if heaven hud burst asunder. The laborers, all solicitous for 
each other’s hafety, called to one another: those that were nearest onr lovers, hearing 
no answer, sU'ppcd to the place wher^* they lay: they first saw a little smoke, and after, 
this fiiithfni pair—John, witli one arm about his Sarah’s neck, and the other held over 
her face, as if to screen her Irom the lightning. They were struck dead, and already 

g rown stiff and cold in tliis tender iiostarc. There was no mark or discoloring on their 
odies-only that Sarah’s cyctirow was a little singed, and a small spot between lier 
breasts. Tliey were buried the next day in one grave. 

And the proof that this description is delightful and beauti¬ 
ful is that the great Mr. Pope admired it so much that lie 
thought proper to steal it and to send it off to a certain lady and 
wit, with whom he pretended to he in love in those days—my 
Lord Duke of Kingston’s daughter,and married to Mr. AVortley 
Montagu, then his Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinoplo. 

Gay’s, in the “ What d’ye call it? ” “ ’Twas when the sens were roaring?” I have been 
well informed that they all contributed.’—(Wper to Unwin., 17H.3. 

* * Dr. Swilt had been observing ouce to Mr. Gay what uii odd pretty sort of thing a 
Newgate Pastoral might make. Gav was inclined to iry at such a thing for some time, 
bntafterward thunght it would bo better to write a comedy on the same plan. This 
was what gave rise to the ” Beggar’s Opera.” Tic began on it, and whf;i ho first men¬ 
tioned it to Swift, the doctor did not nnicii like the project. Ashe carried it on, he 
snowed what he wrote to both of us; and we now and then gave a correction, or a 
word or two of advice; but it was wholly of his own writimr. When it was done, 
neither of us thought it would succeed. We showed it to Congreve, who, after reading 
it over, said, “ It would either take greatly, or be damned confoundedly,” Wc were all 
atthoflrstnightof it, in great uncertainty of the event, till we were very much un- 
cour.igcd by overbearing the Duke of Argylc, who sat in the next box to us, say, ” It 
will do—it must do 1—I see it in the eyes of them ! ”, This was a good while before the 
first act was over, and so gave us ease soon ; for rlic duke fhcsides his own good ta-tc] 
lias a more particular knack than anyone now living in discovering the rnsto of the 
piildic. He was quite right in this os iis.ia}; rlie good nature of the audience appeared 
stronger and stronger every act, aud ended in a clamor of applause.’—pgris, iimnce'9 
AnwUotee. 
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We are now ccrae to the greatest name on our list—the 
highest among the poets, the highest among the Eiiglisli wits 
a^d liiimorists with whom wc have to rank him. If tlie author 
ol tlie ‘Dunciad’ be not a humorist, if tlie poet of tlie ‘Rape 
of the Lock ’ be not a wit, who deserves to be called so ? Re¬ 
sides that brilliant genius andjiinmcnsc fame, for both of Avhie.li 
we should respect him, men of letters should admire him as 
being the greatest literary artist that England has seen. He 
polished, he refined, he thought; he took thoughts from other 
works to adorn and complete his own ; borrowing an idea or a 
cadence from another poet as he would a figure or a simile from 
a flower, or a river, stream, or /Iny object which struck him in 
his walk or contemplation of Nature. Ho began to imitate at 
an early age ; * *• and taught himself to write by copying priritc<l 
books. Then he passed into the hands of the priests, and from 
his first clerical master, whp came to him when he was eight 
years old, he went to a school at Twyford, and another school 
at Hyde Park, at which places ho unlearned all that he had 
got from bis first instructor. At twelve years pld, he went 
with his father into Windsor Forest, and there learned for a 
few months under a fourth priest. ‘And this was all the 
teaching I ever had,’ he said, *and God knows it extended a 
very little way.’ 

When ho had done with his priests he took to reading by 
himself, for which he had a very great eagerness and enthusi¬ 
asm, especially for poetry. He learned versification from 
Drydcn, he said. In his youthful poem of ‘ Alcander,’ ho 
imitated every poet, Cowley, Milton, Spencer, Statins, Homer, 
Vergil. Ill a few years he had dipped into a great number of 


* ‘Waller, Spencer, and Drydcn were Mr. Pope’s great favorite?, in the order they 
arc tiained, in bia Hrat reading, till lie was about twulve«ycar8 old.’—PorE. Simice's 
Anecdotes. 

‘Air. Popc'fl father (who was an honest merrhant, and dealt in Hollands, wholesale) 
was 1)0 pout, bnt he used to set hiip to make Kuglish verses when very young. Uc whs 
pr<‘tly mfflcult ill being pleased ■ and used often to send him back t.o new turn tliein. 

*• These arc not good jbimes, ’ for.that was my liiisband'a word for \erteB.’—Poni’s 
MoTiiRit. Spence. 

‘ I wrote thijigs, I’m ashamed to say how soon. Part of an Epic Poem when alxuit 
twelve. The scene of it lay at Rhodes and some of the ncighboimg islands; and the 
poem opened under water with a description of the Court of Neptune.’-- Popr. lind . 

‘ llis jierpctiial application (after he set to shidy of himself) reduced iiiai m four 
years’ time to so bad a state of health that, after tiyiiig physicians for a good u liile lu 
vain, he resolved to give way to his distemper; anil sat down calmly in a full expecta¬ 
tion of death in a short time. Under Uiis thought, he wrote letters to take a last fare¬ 
well of some of his more particnlar friends, and, among the rest, one to the Ablie Sonrh- 
cotc. The abbo was extremely c^pneemed, both for hts very ill state of health and the 
resolntion he said he had taken. He thought there might yet be hope, and wont im¬ 
mediately to Dr. Radcliffe, with whom he was well acquainted, told him Mr. Pope’s 
case, got full directions from him, and carrvd them dow'ti to Pope in Windsor Forest. 
The chief thing the doctor ordered him was to apply less, and to ride every day. The 
toUowibg his advice soon restored him to bia health.'— Popb. HM. 
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the English, French, Italian, Latin, and Greek poets. ‘ l^is 1 
did,’ he says, ‘ without any design, except to amuse myself ;. 
and got the languages by hunting after the stories in the 
several poets I read, rather than read the books to get the 
langujiges. I followed everywhere as my fancy led me, and 
was like a boy gathering iiowersiin the fields and woods, just 
as they fell in his way. These five or six years I looked upon 
as the happiest in my life.’ Is not here a beautiful holiday 
picture ? The forest and the fairy story-book—the boy spell¬ 
ing Ariosto or Vergil under the trees, battling with the Cid 
for tlie love of Chim6ne, or dreaming of Armida’s garden— 
peace and sunshine roundabout—the kindest love and tender¬ 
ness waiting for him at his quiet home yonder—and Genius 
throbbing in his young heart, and whispering to him, * You 
shall be groat; you shall be famous ; you too shall love and sing; 
you will sing her so nobly that some kind heart shall forget you 
are weak and ill formed. Every poet had a love. Fate must 
give one to you too,’—and day by day he walks the forest; very 
likely lookiiq^ out for that charmer. ‘ They were the happiest 
days of his life,’ he sayvS, when he was only dreaming of his 
fame : w’hon he had gaiticd tliat mistress she was no consoler. 

That charmer made her appearance, it would seem, about 
the year 1705, when Pope was seventeen. Letters of his are 

extant, addressed to a certain Lady M-, whom the youth 

courted, and to whom he expressed his ardor in language, to 
say no worse of it, that is entirely pert, odious, and affected, 
lie imitated love compositions as he had been imitating love 
poems just before—it was a sham mistress he courted, and a 
sham passion, expressed as became it. These unlucky letters 
found their way into print years afterward, and were sold to 
the congenial Mr. Curll. If any of my hearers, as I hope tl,\cy 
may, should take a fancy to look at Pope’s correspondence, 
let tliem pass over that first part of it; over, perhaps, almost 
all Pope’s letters to women ; in which there is a tone of not 
pleasant gallantry, and amid a profusion of compliments and 
politenesses, a something which makes one distrust* the little 
pert, prurient bard. There is very little indeed to say about 
his loves, and that little not edifying. He wrote flames and 
raptures and elaborate verse and y)rosc for Lady Mary W ort- 
ley Montagu : but that passion probably came to a climax in 
an impertinence and was extinguished by a box on the ear, or 
some such rebuff, and he began on a sudden to hate her with 
a fervor much more genuine tlftin that of his love had been. 
It was a feeble, puny grimace of love, and paltering with pas- 
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flion. After Mr. Pope had sent,off one of his fine composi¬ 
tions* to Lady Mary, he made a second draft from the rough 
CQpy, and favored some otlier friend with it. lie was so 
charmed with tlie letter of Gay’s that I have just quoted, that 
he had copied that and amended it, and sent it to Lady Mary 
as his own. A gentleman wlm writes letters d deux JinSy and 
having poured out his heart to the beloved, serves up the same 
dish rechauffj^ to a friend, is not very miicli in earnest about 
his loves, however much he may be in Iiis piques and vanities 
when his impertinence gets its due. 

Iiut, save that unlucky part of the ‘ Pope Correspondence,’ 
I do not know, in the range of *our litei alurc, volumes more 
delightful.* You live in them in the finest company in the 

♦ ‘Mb. Pope to the Key. Mr. Buooiii, Puluam, Nokpoi.k. 

‘A u«rsT 29, 1730. 

' T)EAit Sm: I intended to write to you on this melancholy enbject, the (loath of Mr. 
PiMiton, before yoiira came, but htayed to have informed myself nndyou of thecirciim- 
Htanccs of it. All i hear is, that he f(‘lt a t>ra(liial decay, thou<'i) so early in lift', and was 
declining; for five or six months. It was nut, ns 1 apprehended, the t^nut in his stomncli, 
hut, I believe, rather acomplie.ition llrsi of t^ross liumurs, as he wus naiurally cnrpii- 
Jent, not dischartrin^theinHclves, us he used no sort of exercise. No itian better bore 
the approaelies of his dis«!(iluti()ii (as 1 nm told), or willi lt“»s ostentation yielded up his 
b(niig. The great modesty which you know was initurai to him, and the great con¬ 
tempt he had for all sorts of vanity and parade, never appeared more than in his last 
moments ; he liad a eonscions satisfaction (no doubt) in acting right, in f(‘e.hng him¬ 
self honest, true, and nnproU'iuling to more than his own. So ho died as be lived, with 
that secret, yet sufHciout contentment. 

‘ As to any papers left bcintid him. I dare say they can be but few ; for this reason, 
he never wrote out of vanity, or thought miieh of the applause of men. 1 know an 
instance when he did his utmost to conceal his own merit that way ; and if we join 
to this his iiutiiral love of ease, 1 fancy we must expect little of this sort: at least. I 
heard of none, e.xcept some few fnriher reiinirks on Waller (w'liieli liis cautions 
integrity made him Jeavo an order to be given to Mr. Tonson), and perhaps, though 
]tis many years since 1 saw it, a translation of the first hook of ojipiuii.’* lie had 
begim a tragedy of Dion,” but made small progress in it. 

‘As to Ins otlier nllairs, he died poor hut hoiient, leaving no delilsor Ii'gacies, ex¬ 
cept of a few pounds to Mr. Trumbull and my lady, in token of respect, gratefulness, 
and mutual esteem. 

‘ 1 siialt with pleasure take upon me to draw tliis amiable, (juiet. deserving, iinpro- 
tciuliiig Christian, and philosophical cnancler in Ins epitaph. 'I'here triitli may be 
spotgin ill a few words ; as for flourish, and oratory, and poeliy, I l<Mve tliem to 
younger and more lively writers siicli ns love writing for wiitiiig's sake, and would 
rather show their own fine parts than report the valuable ones of any other mau. So the 
elegy I renounce. 

‘1 condole with you from iny heart on the loss of so worthy a man, and a friend to 
us both. . . 

* Adieu; let us love his memory and profit by bis example. Am very sincerely, dear 

sir, 

‘ Your affectionate and real servant.’ ^ 

* To THE Earl or Burli notom. 

‘Attoust, 1714. 

* Mt Loro ; If your mare could speak she would give yon an account of what extra¬ 
ordinary company she had on tlie road, whicli, since slic cannot do, I will. 

* It was the enterprising Mr. T.intot, the redoubtable rival of Mr. Tonson, wlio, 
mounted on a stone-horse, overtook me iii Windsor Forest. He said be heard I.de- 
signed for Oxford, the scat of tha muses, and would, as my bookseller, by all means 
arenmpany me liither. 

‘ I asked him where he got his horse ? Unanswered ho got it of bis publisher; “ for 
that rogue, my printer,” said he, “ disnppoiniled me. I hoped to put him in g*»od humor 
by a tr<‘at at the tavern of a brown fricassee of rabbits, which cost ten hliillmg.s, with 
two (inarts of wine, besides my conversation. 1 thought myself cock-sure ul lus horse. 
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^vorkl. A little stately, perhaps ; a little apr^tS and conscious 
that lliey are speaking to whofegenerationswho are listening*; 
hut in tlic tone of their voices—pitched, as no doubt the}^ 
heyond the mere conversation key—in the expression of their 
tlioughts, their various views and natures, there is something 
generous, and cheering, and ennobling. You are in the society 
of men who have filled the greatest parts in the world’s story 

wliicli he readily promised me, but said that Mr. Tonson had just such another desiRn 

of I'oiiig to CnmbrHlKe, cxpectiiifi: tlicre the copy of a new kind of Horace from Dr.-; 

und if Mr. Tontion went, he wae pre-engaged to attend him, being to have the printing 
of the said copy. So. in ehort, 1 borrowed this stonc-hor»e of my pnblisher, which lie 
luid of Mr. Oldinixoii for a debt. He Icnc me, too. the pretty boy you see after me. 
lie was a smutty dog yesterilu^*, and cost me more than tw'o hours to wash the ink oil 
his face: but the devil is a fair-condition^i devil, and very forward in his catechism. 
If yon have any more bngh he hliall carry them.'’ 

* I thought Mr. Lintot's civility nor to be neglected, so gave the boy a small bnir con- 
tnining three sliirts und an Fdzevir Vergil, and, mounting m an instant, proceeded on 
the road, with my man before, my courteous stationer beside, and the aforesaid devil 
behind. 

‘ Mr. Lintot began in this manner : “ Now, damn them I What if they should put 
it into the newspaper how yon and 1 went together to Oxford f What would 1 cnic ? 
It 1 should go down into Sussex they would say I was gone to the Speaker ; but what 
of Unit f if my son were but big enough to goon with the business, by Q—d, 1 would 
keep ns good comjniny as old ,1acob.” 

' Hereupon, 1 inquired of his son, “ The lad,” says he, ” has flue parts, hut is some¬ 
what sickly, mneh as yon are. I spare for nothing in liis education at Westminster. 
Prav. don’t you think W^estminstew to he the best school in England f Most of the 
late Ministry came out of it; so did many of this Ministry. 1 hope the boy will 
make hie forUine.” 

‘ “ Don’t you design to let him pass a year at Oxford ? ” ” To what purpose ?” said be. 
” The Universities do but make pedants, and 1 intend to breed him a man of business.” 

* As Mr. Lintot was talking I observed he sat uneasy on his saddle, for which I ex¬ 
pressed some solicitude. ” Notliing,” says he. ” 1 can bear it well enough; but, since 
we have the day before ns, methinks it would be very pleasant for you to rest awltile 
under tlic woods.” When we wercnligbted, ” Sec, here, what a migbty pretty Horace 
1 have in my pocket ? What, if you amused yourself in turning an ode till we mount 
again t Lord ! if yon pleased, what a clever miscellany might yon make at leisure 
hours f ” ” Perhaps T may,” said T, ” if we ride on : the motion is an aid to my fancy; 
a round trot very much awakens my spirits ; tlien jog on apace, and I’ll tliink as hard 
as I can.” 

* Silence ensued for a full hour ; after ivhich Mr. Lintot lugged the reins, stopped 
short, aiidbro’iteoiii. ” Well, sir, how far have you gone f ” I answered, “ Seven miles,” 
” Z—ds, sir,” said Lintot. ” I thought yon had done seven stanzas. Oldsworth, in a 
rninble round Wimbledon Hill, wohld translate a whole ode In half this time. 1*11 say 
that for Oldsworth ftbongh I lost by his Timothy's], he translates an ode of Horace 
the quickest of any in.aii in England. I remember Dr. King would write verses*10 a 
tjiverii, three hours after he could not speak ; and there is Sir Kichard, in tliat rum¬ 
bling old chariot of his, between Fleet Ditch aud St. Giles’ Pound, shall make you 
half a Job.” 

* “ Pray, Mr. Lintot,” said I, "now j'on talk of translators, what is your method of 
managing them ?” ”Sir,” replied he, “thesearc the saddest pack of rogues in the 
world: in a hungry flt, they’ll swear they iinderstaml all the languages in the universe. 
I have known one of them take down a Greek book upon my counter land cry, ‘ Ah, 
this is Hebrew, and mnsr read it from the latter end.' By Q—d, 1 can never be sure 
in these fellows, for I neither understand Greek, Latin, French, nor Italian myself. 
Blit this is my wav ; 1 agree with them for ten shillings per sheet, with a proviso that 
1 will have their doings corrected with whom I please; so by one or the other they are 
led at last to the true sense of an antlior ; my judgment giving the negative to all my 
trniislaiors ” “Then how arc yon sure thesescorrectors may not Impose upon you t ” 
“ Why, 1 get any civil gentleman (especially any Scotchman) that comes into my shop 
to read the original to me in English ; by this I know whether my first translator be 
deficient, and whether my corrector merits his money or not. 

’ “ I’ll tell yon what happened to me last montli. I bargained with 8-— for a new 
version of ‘ Lneretiiis,’ to publish agniiisdi Toiison’s, agreeing to pay the author so 
mnnv shillings at ins producing so m.nny lines. He made a great progress In a very 
short time, aud I gave it to the corrector to compare with the Latin; but he went 
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—you are with Si. Jolin the statesman ; Peterborough the 
conqueror; Swift, the greatest wit of all times; Gay, the 
kiiAlliest lauglicr—it is a privilege to sit in that company. 
Delightful and generous banquet! with a little faith and a 
little fancy any one of us here may enjoy it, and conjure up. 
the%e great figures out of the 'past, and listen to their wit and 
wisdom. Mind that there is always a certain cachet about 
great men—they may be as mean on many points as you or 
I, but they carry their great air—they speak of common life 


directly to Creech’s translation, and found it the same, word for word, all but the first 
Now, what d'ye think I did ? I arrested the translator for a cheat; nay, and 1 
8:()pued the corrector’s pay, too, upon the p Jbof that he had made use of Creech in¬ 
stead of the original." 

‘ •* Pray tell me next how you deal with the critics f ’’ *‘ Sir,’’ said he, “ nothing more 
easy. 1 can silence the most formidable of them ; the rich ones for a sheet apiece of 
the blotted mannscript, which cost me nothing: they’ll go about with it to their ac¬ 
quaintance, and pretend they had it from the author, who submitted it to their correc¬ 
tion : this has given some of them such an air, that in time they come to be consulted 
with and dedicated to as the tiptop critics of the town. As for the poor critics. I’ll 
give you one instance of my management, by which you mav guess the rest; a lean 
man, that looked like a very good scholar, came to me t’other day; he turned over your 
Ilomcr, shook his head, shrugged up his shoulders, and pish’d at every line of it. 
* One would wonder,’ says be, * at the strange presnniption of some men; Homer is 
no such easy task as every stripling, every versifier^—he was goinit on when my 
wife called to dinner. * Sir,’ said I, ‘will yon please to cat a piece 'of beef with me f * 
‘ Mr. Lintot,’ said he,' I am very sorry you should be at the cxnuiise of this great book. 
I am really concerned on yonr account.' ‘Sir, I am much obliged to you; If you can 

dine upon a piece of beef, together with a slice of pudding-f ’ ‘Mr. Lintot, I do 

not say but Mr. Pope, if he would condescend to advise with men of learning-* 

‘ Sir, the pudding is upon the table, if you please to go in.’ My critic complies; he 
comes to a taste of your poetry, and tells me in the some breath that the book is com- 
m>‘ndal>Ie, and the pudding excellent. 

‘" Now, sir," continued Mr. Lintot, " in return for the frankness I have shown, pray 
toll me, is it the opinion of your friends at court that my Lord Lansdowiie will be 
brought to the bar or not ? ’’ I told him I heard he would not, and I hoped it, my lord 
being one I had particular obligations to. " That may be,’’ replied Mr. Lintot; " but by 
O—, if he is not, I shall lose the printing of a very good trial.’’ 

‘These, my lord, are a few traits with which you discern the genius of Mr. Lintot, 
which I have chosen for the sublect of a letter. 1 dropped him as soon as 1 got to 
0.vford, and paid a visit to my Lord Carleton, at Middleton. . . 

* I am,’etc. 


‘ Db. Swift to Mb. Popb. 

* Septbubbr S9, 1725. 

' I am now returning to the noble scene of Dublin—.into the grand monde—for fear 
of burying my parts ; to signalize myself among curates and vicars, and correct all 
c< •rrnpLions crept in relating to the weight of bread and butter through those dominions 
wliere 1 govern. I have employed my time (besides ditching) in finishing, correcting, 
amending, and transcribing my Travels" [Cinlliver’sl, in four parts complete, newly 
aiigtnented, and intended for i.ne press when the world shall deserve them, or rather, 
wiien a printer shall be found bravo enough to venture his ears. I like the scheme of 
our meeting after^istresses and dispersions ; but the chief end I propose to myself In 
all my labors is to vex the world rather than divert it; aird if I could compass that de¬ 
sign without hurting my own person or fortune, 1 would be the most Indefatigable 
writer you have ever seen, without reading. I am exceedingly pleased that you nave 
done with translations ; Lord Treasurer Oxford often lamented that a rascally world 
should lay yon under a necessity of misemploying yonr genius for so long a time; but 
since you will now be so much better employed, when you think of the world, give 
it one lash the more at my request. I have ever hated all nations, professions, and 
coinmnnities, and all my love is towaifl Individuals—for instance, I hate the tribe of law¬ 
yers, hilt I love Councilor Snch-n-#ne and Judge Sneh-a-one ; it is so with physiciaoe 
(I will not speak of my own trade), soldiers,^glish, Scotch, French, and the rest. 

.BntprincipalV I detest that animal called Man—although 1 heartily love John, 

Peter, Thomas, and so forth. 

\ . I have got materials toward a treatise proving the falsity of that deflnitioa 

H 
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more largely and generously titan common, men do—they re¬ 
gard the world with a manliet countenance, and see its "real 
features more fairly than the timid shufflers who only dare to 
look up at life through blinkers, or to have an opinion wlfoii 
there is a crowd to back it. He whoreads these noble records of 
a past age, salutes and reverences the great spirits who adorn it. 
You may go home now and talC with St. John ; you may take 
a volume from your library and listen to Swift and Pope. 

Might I give counsel to any young hearer, I- would say to 
him. Try to frequent the company of your bettors. In books 
and life that is the most wholesome society ; learn to admire 
rightly; the great pleasure of vife is that. Note Vtdiat the groat 
men admired ; they admired great things : narrow spirits ad¬ 
mire basely, and worship meanly. I know nothing in any story 
more gallant and cheering than the love and friendship which 
this company of famous men bore toward one another. There 
never has been a society of men more friendlj’', as there never 
was one more illustrious. Who dares quarrel with Mr. Pope, 
great and ijixmous himself, for liking the society of men great 

animal rationale, ond to show it Phonld bo only rationis capax. . . Tbo mnUcr 
is BO clenr that it will admit of no dispute—nay, 1 will hold a hundred pounds that 3 on 
andla^recinthcpoint. . . 

‘ Mr. Lewis sent me nn account of Dr. Arbuthnot’s illncps, which is a very scnsihlo 
affliction tome, who, by livim; soloii^ out of the world, have lost that hardnoKs of 
heart contracted hy years and general conversation. 1 am daily losing friends, and 
neither seeking nor getting others, oil 1 if the world had but a dozen of Arbutbnnts 
In it, 1 would burn my “ Travels 1 ” ’ 

* Mb. Pope to Dr. Swift. 

‘ OCTOBKTl 17£5. 

*I am wonderfully pleased with the suddenness of your kind answer. It makes me 
hope yon are comin^towurd us, and that you incline mure and more to vnnr old friends. 
. . . Here is one [Lord Boliugbroke] who was once a powerful planet, but has now 
(after long experience of all that comes of shining) learned to be content with return¬ 
ing to his first point without the thought or uinbirioii of shining at all. Here is 
another [Edward, Earl of Oxford], who thinks one of tlie greatest glunos of his father 
was to have distinguished and loved you, and who loves you hereditarily. Here is 
Arbiithnot, recovered from the jaws of death, and more pleased with the hope of seeing 
yon again than of reviewing a world, every part of which ho has long despitvid but 
what is made up of a few men like yourself. . . 

‘Our friend Gay is used as t ho friends of Tories are by Whigs—and generally by Tories 
too. Because ho had humor, he was sii]iposed to have dealt with' Dr. Swift, in like 
manner as when anyone had learning formerly, he was thought to have dealt with the 
devil. ... 

*■ Lord Bolingbroke had not the least harm by his fall; T wish he had received no 
more by his other fall. But Lord Bolingbroke is the most improved mind since yon 
saw him, that ever was improved without shifting into a new'bod^ or being ptuUo 
minus ab anqelie, 1 have often imagined to myself, that if over all of ns meet again, 
after so many varieties and changes, after so much of the old world and of the old 
man in each of ns has been altered, that scarce a single thought of the one, any 
more than » single atom of the other, remains jnst the same; 1 have fancied, I say, 
that we should meet like the righteous in the millennium, quite in peace, divested of lill 
our former passion, smiling at our past follies, and content to enjoy the kingdom of 
the just in tranquillity. 

‘I designed to have left the followi^jg page for Dr Arhuthnot to fill, hut he is so 
tnnchrd with the period in yours to me, concerning him, that he iuteuda to answer it 
by a whole letter. . 
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and famous ? and for liking tliem for the qualities wliicli mudo 
theiti so ? A mere pretty felloAr from White’s could not have 
\^¥ittcn the ‘ Patriot King,’ and would very likely have de¬ 
spised little Mr. Pope, the decrepit Papist, whom the great St. 
John held to be one of the best and greatest of men : a mere 
nobleman of the court could qo more have won Barcelona than 
he could have written Peterborough’s letters to Pope,* which 
are as witty as Congreve : a mere Irish dean could not have 
written ‘Gulliver’; and all these men loved Pope, and Pope 
loved all these men. To name his friends is to name the best 
men of his time. Addison had a senate ; Pope reverenced his 
equals, lie spoke of Swift %ith respect and admiration 
always. Ilis admiration for Bolingbroke was so great that 
when someone said of his friend,* i’here is sornetliing in that 
great man which looks as if he was placed here by mistake,’ 
‘ Yes,’ Pope answered, ‘ and when the comet appeared to us a 
month or two ago, I had sometimes an imagination that it 
might possibly be come to carry him home, as a coach comes 
to one’s door for visitors.’ So those great spirits^poke of one 
another. Show fnc six of the dullest middle-aged gentlemen 
that ever dawdled round a club table, so faithful and so 
friendly. 

We have said before that the chief wits of this time, with 
the exce])tion of Congreve, were wliat wc should now call men’s 
men. They spent many hours of the four-and-twentj’’, a fourth 
part of each day nearly, in clubs and coffeehouses, where they 

•'■Of tlip Earl of reterboronjjh, Walpolo says: ‘ir« was one of thopo men of 
cari'lc*--aticl ncshm’iil, firauj, wlio scut tor a tlionsand bi>n-iuo(s and idle vetM s, 
which \vc> {inhii 111 compilers gather aiul Iioard, till the anthois stare to find themselves 
authois. Such was this lo id, of an att\ •inta;'eouB tifriite and entcrjirising spirit; as 
gallant as Aniadis and as hravc ; hnt a little more exiieditioiis in his journeys ; for he 
IH said to have hccu more kings and more postilioiiH tliaii any man in Knropc. , . 
lie was a luaii, us his friend siiid, who would neither live nor die like any ether 
morlkl,’ 

‘Fkom the Eaiil op PETEnuoitoroii to I’oi’e. 

‘Ton must receive my letters with a just iiiipartiaiity, ami give grains of allowance 
for a gloomy or rainy day; I sink grievously with the weatlier-glass, and am quite 
spiritless when oppressed with the thonglits of a birthday oru return. 

‘ Dutiful affection was bringing me to town; hut iindiitifiil liixincss, and being 
much out of order, keep me in the country: however, if alive, 1 must make my appear¬ 
ance at the bIrfAday. . . 

‘ Yon seem to tliink it vexatious that I shall allow you hut one woman at a time either 
to praise or love. If I dispute with you upon this point, I doubt every jury will give 
a verdict against me. So, sir, with a Mahometan indulgence, I allow you plural dies, 
the favorite privilege of oiir church. 

‘ 1 find you don’t mend upon correction ; again I tell you you must not think of 
W’omen iii a reasonable way ; you know wc always make goddesses of those wc adore 
upon earth ; and do not all the good men tell us we must lay aside reason in wliut 
relates to tlie Deity f * 

‘ . I should have been glad of anything of Swift's. Pray, when yon write to 

him next, tell him 1 expect him with impatiegice, in a place as odd and as much out of 
the way as himself. Yours.’ 

Peterborough married Miss Anastasia Robinson, the celebrated singer. 

H *2 
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dined, drank, and smoked. 'VVit and news went by wofd of 
mouth ; a journal of 1710 contained the very smallest portion 
of one or the other. The chiefs spoke, the faithful habiizies 
sat round; strangers came to wonder and listen. Old Dry den 
had his headquarters at WilPs, in Russell Street, at the cor¬ 
ner of Bow Street; at which pKtce Pope saw him when he was 
twelve years old. The company used to assemble on the first 
floor—what was called the dining-room floor in,those days— 
and sat at various tables smoking their pipes. It is recorded 
that tlie beaux of the day thought it a great honor to be al¬ 
lowed to take a pinch out of pryden’s snuffbox. Wlicn Ad¬ 
dison began to reign, he witn a certain crafty propriety—a 
policy let us call it—which belonged to his nature, set up his 
court, and appointed the officers of his royal house. Ilis pal¬ 
ace was Button’s, opposite Will’s.* A quiet opposition, a 
silent assertion of empire, distinguished this groat man, Ad¬ 
dison’s ministers were Biidgell, Tickell, PJiilips, Carej'’; his 
master of the horse, honest Dick Steele, who was what Duroc 
was to Nap6leon, or Hardy to Nelson ; the m^n who performed 
his master’s bidding, and would have cheerfully died in his 
quarrel. Addison lived with those people for seven or eight 
hours every day. The male society passed over their punch 
bowls and tobacco pipes about as much time as ladies of that 
age spent over Spadille and Manille. 

For a brief space, upon coming up to town, Pope formed 
part of King Joseph’s court, and was his rather too eager and 
obsequious humble servant.! Dick Steele, the editor of the 
TatleVj Mr. Addison's man, and his own man too—a person of 
no little figure in the world of letters—patronized the young 
poet, and set him a task or two. Young Mr. Pope did the 
tasks very quickly and smartly (he had been at the feet, quite 


♦‘Button had been a eervant intheCountesaof Warwick’s family, who. under the 
patronage of Addison, kept a coffeehonec on the south aide of Ruat$cll Street, about 
two doorn from Covent Garden. Here it wa-» that the wits of that time nml to an- 
aeiiibic. It is satil that when Addison had biillcred auy veiuitiuD from the Coautoss, 
ho withdrew the e-ompany from Button's bouse. 

* From the coffeehouse he went again to a tavern, where ho often etPi, late and drunk 
too much wine.'—D r. Jounson. 

Will’s coffeehouse was on the west side of Bow Street, and ‘ comer of Russell Street.* 
See ‘ Handbook of London.' 

i ‘ My acquaintance with Mr. Addison commenced in 1713: I liked him then as widl 
as I liked any miin, and was very fond of ids conversation. It was very soon after tli it 
Mr. Addison advised me “ not. to be content with the applause of half the nation.” He 
used to talk much and often to me, of moderation in parties; and used to blame his 
dear friend Steele for being too much of a party mtln. He enconraged me in my design 
of translating the ” Iliad,” which was begun that year, and fluished in 1718.’ —Popk. 
Spence'9 Anecdotes. I- 

‘ Addison had Uudgell, and I think Philips, in the house with him—Gay they would 
call one of my They were angry wiiri me for k'-eping so much with Dr. Swift 

and some of the late Ministry.’—Popa, Spence's Anecdotes, 
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as a Jboy, of WycKerley’s * dccj^epit reputation, and propped 
up for a year that doting old wit) ; he was anxious to be well 
wifh the men of letters, to get a footing and a recognition. He 
thought it an honor to be admitted into their company ; to 
have the tonfidence of Mr. Addison’s friend. Captain Steele. 
His eminent parts obtained for him the honor of heralding Ad¬ 
dison’s triumph of * Cato ’ with his admirable prologue, and 
heading the vjetorious procession as it were. Not content with 
this act of homage and admiration, he wanted to distinguish 
himself by assaulting Addison’s enemies, and attacked John 
Dennis with a prose lampoon, which highly offended his lofty 
patron. Mr. Steele was instruc^cd to write to Mr. Dennis, and 
inform him that Mr. Pope’s pamphlet against him was w'ritten 
quite without Mr. Addison’s approval.! Indeed, ‘The Nana- 
tive of Dr. Robert Norris on the Phrenzy of J. D.’ is a vulgar 
and mean satire, and such a blow as the magnificent Addison 
could never desire to see any partisan of his strike in any 
literary quarrel. Pope was closely allied with Swift when lie 
wrote this pamphlet. It is so dirty that it has bc«n printed in 
Swift’s works too. It bears the foul marks of the master hand. 
Swift admired and enjoyed with all liis heart the prodigious 

To Mb. Blount. 

‘January 31,17ir»-1f», 

‘ T know of nothing that will be so intprosling to yon nt present tis some circnin- 
of the last act of that eminent comic poet mid oiir irieiid Wycherley, lie had 
oft(Mi told me, and 1 doubt not he did all Ins acqualnuinee, that lie would marry as 
soon as Ills life was despaired of. Arcordingly, a few days before liis death, he under¬ 
went the ceremony, and joined together these two sacraments whicli wise men say wu 
sinmld be the last to receive ; for, if you observe, matrimony is placed after extieine 
line) ion in our catechism, as a kind of hint of thcorderof time in which tlicy are to he 
Taken. The old man then lay down, satisfied in the conscioiisnesB of having, by this 
one act. obliged a woman who (he was told) tiad merit, and shown an licroic rcs<*nt- 
ment of the ill-usage of his next lieir. Some hundred pounds wliich he had witli the 
lady discharged his debts ; a jointure of 60(V. a year made her a recompense ; and the 
ncplicw was left to comfort himself as well us he could with the miserable remains of 
a m^tgaged estate. I saw our friend twice after this was done—less peevish in his 
{iic‘kiTc.'>s than he used to iic in his health ; neither much afraid of dying nor (wliicli in 
him liad been more likely) mnch ashamed of marrying. The evening before he e.x- 
plred, ho called his yonng wife to the bedside, and earnestly entreated her not to deny 
him one request—the lost he slionid make. LTpon her assurances of consenting to ir. 
he told her: “My dear, it is only this—that you will never marry an oid man again.'’ 
1 cannot help remarking that sickness, which often destroys both wit and wisdom, 
yet seldom lias (lower to remove that talent winch we cull humor. Mr. Wyclierley 
showed his evcl in his last compliment; though 1 think his request n little hard, for 
why should he bar her from doubling her jointure on tlie same easy terms I 

‘So trivial as these circumstances are, ( should not be displeased myself to know 
such trifics when they concern or characterixe any eminent person. The wisest and 
wittiest men arc seldom wiser and wittier Ilian others in these sober moments ; at 
least, oiir friend ended much in the sauic ciiaractor he had lived in; and Horace’s rule 
for play may as well be applied to him as a playwrutht: 

‘ “ Servetur ad imam 

Qualis ab inaepto processcrit ct sibi constet.’* 

* I am,’ etc. 

t ‘Addison, who was no stranger to the world, probably saw the selfishne'is of 
Pope’s friendship ; anCd resoivingthat he shc^ild have the consequences of his ofiicinus- 
ness to himself, informed Dennis by Steele that he was sorry for the insult.’—J ohn* 
SON : L\fe qt Addiwn. 
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genius of tlie young Papist lad out of Windsor Forest, wbo 
had never seen a university ^n his life, and came and ‘con¬ 
quered the Dons and the doctors with his wit. He applauded 
and loved him, too, and protected him, and taught him nifs- 
chief. I wish Addison could have loved him better. The 
best satire that ever has been pepned would never have been 
written then; and one of the best characters the world ever 
knew would have been without a flaw. But he wlio had so 
few equals could not bear one, and Pope was mole than that. 
When Pope, trying for himself, and soaring on his iniinortal 
young wings, found that his, too, was a genius which no pinion 
of that age could follow, he rc^jc and left Addison’s cornjiany, 
settling on his own eminence, and singing his own song. 

It was not possible that Pope should remain a retainer of 
Mr. Addison ; nor likely that after escaping from his vassalage 
and assuming an independent crown, the sovereign wliose alle¬ 
giance he quitted should view him amicably.* They did not 
do wrong to mislike each other. They but followed the im¬ 
pulse of nqturo, and the consequence of position. Wlien 
Bernadottc became luur to a throne, the Prince Roj’^al of Swe¬ 
den w.as naturally Napoleon’s enemy. ‘ There arc many jias- 
sions and tempers of mankind,’ says IVtr Addison in the 
tator, speaking a couple of years before the little differences 
between him and Mr. Pope took place, ‘which naturally dis¬ 
pose us to de])res8 and vilify the merit of one rising in the 
esteem of mankind. All those who made their entrance iulo 
the world with the same advantages, and were once looked on 
as his equals, are apt to think the fame of his merits a refl(;c- 
tion on their own deserts. Those w'ho were once his equals 
envy and defame him, because they now see him the superior; 
and those who were once his superiors, because they look upon 
him as their equal.’ Did Mr. Addison, justly perliaps tlirhk- 
ing that, as young Mr. Pope had not had the benefit of a 
university education, he couldn’t know Greek, therefore he 
couldn’t translate llomcr, encourage his young friend Mr. 
Tickell of Queen’s to translate that poet, and niQ him with 
his own known scholarship and skill ? f It was natural that 

* 'While I was heated with what I heard, I wrote a letter to Mr. Addison, to let 
him know “that I was not unacquainted with this behavior of his; that if 1 was to 
apeak of him severely in return for it, it should not be in such a dirty way; that I 
should rather tell lum himself fairly of his faults, and allow his good qualities ; and 
that it should be something in the following manner.” I then subjoined the first 
sketch of what has since been called my satire on Addison. He used me very civilly 
ever after; and never did me any Injustice, that I know of, from that time to his death, 
W'hich was about Uiree years after.' —Popk. Spence's Anecdxttes. \ 

+ ‘That Tickoll should have been giiiltyVif a villainy seemH to ns highly Improbable ; 
that Addison should have been guilty of a villainy sceins to us highly improbable; hut 
that these two men should have conspired together to commit a villainy, seems, to ns, 
improbable in a tenfold degree.’— Macaulat. 
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Mr. Addison shouM doubt of tlie learning of an amateur 
Grccnin, should liave a liigli opirdon of Mr. Tickell of Queen’s, 
an^ifsliould help that ingenious young man. It was natural, 
on the oilier hand, that Mr. Pope and Mr. Pope’s friends 
should believe that this counter-translation, suddenly adver¬ 
tised and so long written, though Tickcll’s college friends had 
never licard of it—though, when Pope first wrote to Addison 
regarding his scheme, Mr. Addison knew nothing of the simi¬ 
lar project of Tickell of Queen’s—it was natural that Mr. 
J’ope and liis friends, having interests, passions, and prejudices 
oT their own, should believe tliat Tickell’s translation was but 
an .‘5«t of opposition aguinst Pofie, and that they should call 
X*ir. I’ickell’s emulation Mr. Addison’s envy—if envy it were. 

* And wore there one whnee Ares 
True genius kindloH and fair fain<i in^pirou, 

Bluet with each talent and each arc to plouhc, 

And born to write, converse, and live with ease; 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne; 

View him with scornriil yet with jealous eyes, 

And hate, for arts that caiiuod himself to rise ; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, ** 

And, without sneering, teach the n'st to sneer; 

Willing to wound, aiKl yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserved to Maine as to comiiioud, 

A timorous foe and a suspicioua fiiend: 

Dreading even fool^, by fiatterers besieged, 

And so obliging that lie ne’er obliged: 

Like (/'nto give his little senate laws. 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While wits and templars every sentence raise. 

And wonder willi a I'milish face of praise ; 

Who but must langli if such a man there be. 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he ’ 

‘I sent the verses to Mr. Addison,’ said Pope, ‘and he 
usc<i mo very civilly ever after.’ No wonder he did. It was 
shame very likely more than fear that sileiic(‘d him. Johnson 
i*cc?)unt.s an interview between Pope and Addison after their 
quarrel, in which Pope was angry, and Addison tried to bo 
contemptuous and calm. Such a weapon as Pope’s must have 
pierced any scorn. It flashes forever, and quivers in Addi¬ 
son’s menialry. His great figure b)oks out on us from the 
past—stainless but for that—pale, calm, and beautiful; it 
bleeds from that black wound. lie should be drawn, like 
St. Sebastian, with that arrow in his side. As he sent to 
Gay and asked his pardon, as he hade his stepson come and 
sec his death, he sure h/g had forgiven Pope, when he mado 
ready to show how a Christian could die. 

Pope then formed part of tlte Addisonian court for a short 
time, and describes himself in his letters as sitting with that 
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cotoric until two o’clock in the morning oyer punch and bur¬ 
gundy amid the fumes of tobacco. To use an cxprcssitn of 
the present day, the ‘ pace ’ of those mveurs of tlie former qge 
was awful. Peterborough-lived into the very jaws of deatlT ; 
Godolphin labored all day and gambled at night Boling- 
broke,* writing to Swift, from l)awlcy, in his retirement, 
dating his letter at six o’clock ifi the morning, and rising, as 
he says, refreshed, serene, and calm, calls to mind the time of 
his London life when about that hour he used to be going 
to bed, surfeited with pleasure and jaded with business ; his 
head often full of schemes, and his heart as often full of 
anxiety. It was too hard, to^ coarse a life for the sensitive, 
sickly Pope. He was the only wit of tlic day, a friend writes 
to me, who wasn’t fat.f Swift was fat; Addison was fat; 
Steele was fat; Gay and Tliorasoii were preposterously fat— 
all that fuddling and punch-drinking, that club and coffee¬ 
house boozing, shortened the lives and enlarged the waist¬ 
coats of the men of that age. Pope withdrew in a gnjat 
measure from this boisterous London company, and being put 
into an independence by the gallant exertions of Swift J and 
his private friends, and by the enthusiastic national admira¬ 
tion which justly rewarded his great achievement of the 
‘ Iliad/ purchased that famous villa of ^I’wickenham which 
his song and life celebrated; dutcously bringing his old parent 
to live and die there, entertaining his friends there, and mak¬ 
ing occasional visits to London in his little chariot, in which 
Atterbury compared him to ‘Homer in a nutshell.* 

‘ Mr. Dryden was not a genteel man,’ Pope quaintly said to 
Spence, speaking of the manner and habits of the famous old 
patriarch of Will’s. With regard to Pope’s own manners, 
we have the best contemporary authority that they were sin- 

**Lord Bounobsokb to tfib Tiirrb Yahoos op Twickenham. * 

July 23, 1726. 

* JoKATHAN, Alexander, John, most excellent TnnrMvma op Parnassus ; 
Though yon are probably very iiirliirerctu where I am, or whut I am doing, yet I 
resolve to believe the contrary. T pursiuidc myself that you have sent at least fifteen 
times within this fortnight to Dawloy farm, and tliat yon are extremely mortified at 
my long silence. To relieve yon, therefore, from this great anxiety of mind, 1 can do 
no less than write a few lines to you ; and I please myself beforchaiin with the vast 
pleasure which this epistle must needs give you. That I may add to this pleasure, 
and give farther proofs of my beneficent temper, I will likewise inform you that I shall 
be in yonr neighborhood again, by the end of next week, by which time 1 hope that 
Jonathan's imoginationof business will be succeeded by some imagination more be¬ 
coming a professor of that divine science, /a hagoMU. Adieu. Jonathan, Alexander, 
John, mirth bo with yon I ’ 

t Prior must be excepted from this observation. * He was lank and lean.* 

X Swift exerted himself very much in promoting' the * Iliad ’ subscription ; and 
also introduced Pope to Harley and Bolingbrokc. Pope realized by the * Iliad’up¬ 
wards of .'>000/., which he laid out partly in annuities, and partly in the purchase of hia 
famons villa. Johnson remarks that ‘ it would be hard to find a man so well entitled 
to notice by his wit, that ever delighted so much in talking of his money.’ 
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gularly refined and polLslied. With liis extraordinary senai- 
with his known tastes, w^th his delicate frame, witli his 
pivwer and dread of ridicule, I*opc could have been no other 
tijan what we call a highly bred person.* His closest friends, 
with th^ exception of Swift, were among the delights and 
ornaments of the polished so^^iety of their age. Garth,f the 
accomplished and benevolent, whom Steele has described so 
charmingly, of whom Codrington said that his character was 
‘all beauty,*'hnd whom Pope himself called the best of Chris¬ 
tians without knowing it *, Arbutlmot,J one of the wisest, 

* ‘ Ilia (Popc’p) voice in common conversation was so naturally musical, that Ire- 
mcmbcT honest Tom Soiitlierne nsed alwa.fls to call him*' the little tUshtinsale’*'•>- 
OnuKuv. 

+ (Smth, whom Drydcn calls ‘generous as his Muse,’ was a Yorkshiremnn. lie 
^flduated at Camhrulsic, and was made M. D. in 16yi. He soon distinguiHhod hirnscir 
III Ills profcPKion, by his poem of the * Dispensary,’ and in society, and pronounced 
Dryilen’s funeral oration. Tie was a strict Whiff, a notable member of the ‘ Kit-Cm ’ 
and a friendly, convi via), able man. He was knighted by Georffc I., with the Duka of 
Marlboroiiuh’s sword. He died in 1718. 

t \ Avbnthiiot was the son of an e])i.»copal clergyman in Scotland, and belonged to an 
anoieiil and distiiiffnishcd Scotch family. He was educated at Aberdeen ; ana, coming 
up to Loudon—according t<i a Scotch jiracticc often enough allndi'd to—to make lus 
fortune—first made himself known by “Au Examination of Dr. Woodward's Account 
of the Deluge,” He became physician successively to Prince Georpdiof Denmark and 
to Q.iioen Anne. He is usually allowed to have been the most learned, us well n.s one 
ot the most witty and humoroiia members of the Scriblerus Club. The opinion on- 
tertaiiicd of bun by the humorists of the day is abundantly ovidericcd in their corre- 
Biioiuloiicc, When he found himself in his last illness, he wrote thus, from his refreat 
at Hampstead, to Swift: 

_ _ “*nA]»rpsTB\D, October 4.1743. 

Mt Dear and Worthy Friend t You have no reason to pm me iiinomr the rest 
of your forgetful frioiidH, for I wrote two long IcttcrH to yon lo winch I never rcc 4 *ived 
one word of answer. The first was about your health; the hiet I sent a gi eat wliilo 
hy one De la Mar. I can assure you with great truth that none of your fiieims 
or acipinintancc has a more warm lieart toward yon than myself. I am going out of 
this troublesome world, and you, among the rest of my friends, shall have my last 
prayers and good wishes. 

. . , I Clime out to this place so reduced by a dropsy and an asthma, that I could 
neither sleei), breathe, eat, nor move. I most earnestly desired and beeged of Hod that 
he would take me. Contrary to my expectation, upon venturing to riile < which 1 had 
forborne for some years), I recovered my strength to a pretty considerable degree, slept, 
and had my stomach again. . . . What Idid, I can assure you was not for life, biitcnsc ; 
for I am at present in the case of a man that was almost in harbor, and then blown 
bnclsto sen—who has a reasonable hope of going to agood place, and an iibsoliite cer- 
mintv of leaving a very bud one. Not that I have any particular (liHinistat the world ; 
for 1 liave as great comfort In my own family and from the kindliest of niy friends ns 
any man but the world, in themain, displeases me, and I iiave too true a pre'-entiinent 
of calamities that are to befall my country. However, if 1 should have the happiiu Hs 
to sec you bef01 e I die, you will find that I enjoy the comforts of life with niv in<iiiii 
cheerfulness. 1 cannot iiuagiue why you are frighU'iied from a journey to Kngland : 
the reasons yofAossign are iiot sufilcient—the journey I am sure would do you good. 
In general, I recommend riding, of which I have always bad a good opinion, and can 
now confirm it from my own experience. 

“‘My family give you their love and service. The great loss T sustained in one of 
them gave me tuv first shock, and the trouble 1 have with the rest to bring them to a 
right temper to bear the loss of a father who loves them, and whom they love. Is 
really a most sensible affliction to me. I am afraid, my dear friend, we shall never 
SCO one another more in this world. I shall, to the last moment, preserve my love and 
esteem for you, being well assnre^you will never leave the paths of virtne and honor; 
for nil that is in this world is not worth the least deviation from the way. It will bo 
great pleasure to me to hear from you sometimes; for none arc with more sincerity 
than I am, my dear friend, your most faitliful friend and tuiinble servant.”' 

‘Arbuthuot,’ Johnson says, ‘was a man of great comprehension, skillful in his pro- 
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wittiest, most accomplished, gentlest of nvankind; Boling- 
broke, the Alcibiados of his age ; the generous Oxford; ,the 


magnificent, the witty, the famous and chivalrous Peter¬ 
borough : these were the fast and faithful friends of Pope*, 
the most brilliant comj)any of fiiends, let us repeat, that the 
world has ever seen. The favorite recreation of his leisure 


hours was the society of painters,'whose art ho practiced. lu 
his correspondence are letters between him and Jervas, whose 
pupil he loved to be—Richardson, a celebrated artist of his 
time, and who painted for him a portrait of his old mother, 
and for whose picture he asked and thanked Richardson in 
<nie of the most delightful leUtci s that ever was penned *— 
and the wonderful Knellcr, who bragged more, spelt worse, 
and painted better than any otlier artist of his day. f 

It is affecting to note, through Pope’s Correspondence, 
the' marked way in which his friends, tlie greatest, the most 
famous, and wittiest men of the time—generals and statesmen, 
philosophers and divines—all have a kind word and a kind 
thought for the good simple old mother, whom Pope tended so 
affectionately. Those men w'ould have scarcely valued her, 
but that they knew how much he loved her, and that they 
pleased him by thinking of her. If his early letters to women 


fession, versed in the sciences, acqnniuted with ancient literature, and able to animate 
his mass of knowledge by a br;;'ht and acrivi* inia^iiiatictn; a scholar wiLU ^reat 
brilliance of wit; a wit who, iu the crowd of life, letuiuuii and discovered a noble 
ardor of relij^ious zeal.’ 

Du^ald Stewart has tcstilicd to Arbnthnot’s ability in a department of which he was 
particularly qnulilled to judge. * L»'t me add, that, in the lis^t of phili)»o])hical reformers, 
theaiithorsor “ MartinuHScriblenia ” ought not to be overlooked. Their happy ridicule 
of the scholiwtic logic and mctaiihysies is nnivereally known ; bat few are aware of 
the aciUencsirtiind sagacity displayed in their allusions to some of the most viilni'i'ulilc 
passages in Locke’s Essay.” In tins part of the work it is commonly understood that 
Arbuthnot had 'the principal share .’—See l^diminary BUsertatioih iO\Encydop(Xdta 
Britaniiica^ note to p. and also note n. n. n., p. isidS. 

* ‘ To Mr. lilCUARDSON. 

‘ Twickenham, June 10,1113. 

*Ab 1 know yon and I mntniJly desire to see one another, I hoped that this day our 
wishes would have met, and brought you hither. And this for the very reason, which 
possibly might hinder you coming, that my poor mother is dead. 1 thank God, her 
death was us easy us her life was innocent; and as it cost her not a groan, or even a 
a sigh, tlicn: i.syet upon her conmeniiiice such an expression of tranquillity, nay, almost 
of pleasure, that it is oven niniiible to behold it. It would afford the finest image of a 
saiiii expired that ever painting drew : and it would be the greatest obligation which 
even that obliging art could ever bestow on a friend, if you could come and sketeh it 
fur mu. I urn sure, if there b(‘ no very prevalent obstacle, you will leave any common 
business to do this; and I luqie to see you this evening, as late as you will^ or to-morrow 
morning as early, before this winter ilower is faded. I will defer her interment till 
to-morrow night. I know you love me, or 1 could not have written this—1 conld not 
(at this time) have written at all. Adieu! May you die us happily I 

* Tours,’ etc. 

t ’Mr. Pope was with Sir Godfrey Kneller one day,*whcn his nephew, a Guinea trader, 
came in. ” Nephew,” said Sir Goaf rey, ” you have the honor of seeing the two greatest 
men in the world.”—” I don’t know how,great you may bo,” said the Guinea man, 
*‘ but I don’t like your looks : T have often bought a man much better than both of you 
together,all muscles .ind bones,for ten guineas.” ’—Db, WxHmRUOif, Spence's Anecdotes. 
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are affected and iiirsiiiccrc, whenever he speaks about this one 
it is ^ilha childish tenderness add an almost sacred simplicity. 
Ii^*l713, when young JVlr. Pope had, by a series of the most 
astonishing victories and dazzling achievements, seized tlie 
crown of poetry and the town was in an uju’oar of admiration, 
or hostility, for the young chief ; when Pope was issuing his 
famous decrees for the translation of the * Iliadwhen Dennis 
and the lower critics were hooting and assailing him ; when 
Addison and*the gentlemen of his court were sneering with 
sickening hearts at the prodigious triumphs of the young con- 
fpieror; when I’ope, in a fever of victory, and genius, and hope, 
and anger w as struggling througA the crowd of shouting friends 
and fui ioiis detractors to his temple of Fame, his old mother 
Avrit(‘S from the country. ‘ JVly deare,’ says she—‘ My dcare, 
there’s Mr. Blount, of Mapel Durom, dead the same djiy that 
Mr. Inglefield died. Your sister is well; but your brother is 
sick. Afy service to Mrs. Blount and all that ask of me. I hope 
to hear from you and that you are well, which is my daily prayer; 
and this with my blessing.’ The triumph marches,by, and the 
car of the young conqueror, the hero of a hundred brilliant vic¬ 
tories : the fond mother sits in the quiet cottage at home and 
says, ‘ I send you my daily prayers; and I bless you, my deare.’ 

In our estimate of Pope’s character, let us always take into 
account that (constant tenderness and fidelity of affection which 


pervaded and sanctified his life, and never forgot that maternal 


btmediction.* 


It accompanied him always : his life seems 


purified by those artless and heartfelt prayers. And he seems 


to have received and deserved the fond attachment of the other 


members of his family. It is not a little touching to read in 
Bpence of the enthusiastic admiration with which his half-sister 
regarded him, and the simple anecdote by which she illustrates 
her love. ‘ I think no man was ever so little fond of money,’ 
Id rs. Rackett says about her brother. ‘ I think my brother when 
he "was young read more books than any man in the world;’ and 
she falls to telling stories of his schooldays, and the manner in 
whicli his iiw-ster at Twyford ill-used him. * I don’t think my 
brother knew Avhat fear was,’ she continues; and the accounts of 
Pope’s friends bear out this character for courage. When he 
had exasperated the dunces, and threats of violence and personal 
assaultwere brought to him, the dauntless little champion never 


* Swift's mention of him as one * 

*. . . whose filial piety excels 
Whatever Orcciai^ story tells,' 

is well known. And a sneer of Walpole’s may be put to a better use than he ever 
intended it for. hpro'pos of this Hubject. He clmritnhlv sneers, in one of his letters, at 
iipeuce'H Moudliiig an old uioiher—in imuauon of I’upc 1 * 
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for one instant allowed fear to disturb him, Or condescended to 
take any guard in his daily walics, except occasionally his faith¬ 
ful dog to bear him company. ‘ I had rather die at once,’ sa\d 
the gallant little cripple, ‘ than live in fear of those rascals.’ 

As for his deatli, it was what the noble Arbuthnot asked 
and enjoyed for himself—a euthanasia—a beautiful end. A 
perfect benevolence, affection, serenity, hallowed the departure 
of that liigh soul. Even in the very hallucinations of his brain, 
and weaknesses of his delirium, there was som(*fhing almost 
sacred. Spence describes him in his last days, looking up and 
with a rapt gaze as if sometliing liad suddenly passed before 
him. ‘He said to me, “ Wlia^s that?” pointing into the air 
with a very steady regard, and then looked down and sai<l, 
■with a smile of the greatest softness, “ ’Twas a vision! ” He 
laughed scarcely ever, but his companions describe his coun- 
tenajice as often illuminated by a peculiar sweet smile.’ 

‘ When,’ said Spence,* the kind anecdotist whom Johnson 
desj)ised—‘ When I ivas telling Lord Bolingbroke that Mr. 
Pope, on eytfy catching and recovery of his mind, was always 
saying something kindly of his present or absent friends ; and 
that this was so surprising, as it seemed to me as if humanily 
had outlasted understanding. Lord Bolingbroke said, “It has 
so,” and then added, “ I never in my life knew a man who had 
so tender a heart for his particular friends, or a more general 
friendship for mankind. I have known him these thirty y(‘:irs, 

and value myself more for that man’s love than-” Ilere,’ 

Spence says, ‘St. John sunk his head, and lost his voice in 
tears.’ The sob whi(di finishes the epitaph is finer than words ; 
it is the cloak thrown over the father’s fhcc in the famous 
Greek picture, which hides the grief and heightens it. 

Ill Johnson’s ‘ JJfe of Pope ’ you will find described, wdth 
rather a malicious minuteness, some of the i^ersonal habits and 
infirmities of the gT*eat little Pope. Ilis body was crooked, 
he was so short that it w\as necessary to raise his chair in order 
to place him on a level with other people at table.f lie a\ as 

* JoBcpli Spcncc wafl the son of a clergyman near WiocheHter. He vMs a short time 
at Eton, and afterward became a Fellow of New College, Oxford, a clergyman, itiid 

g rofessor of poetry. He was a friend of Thomson’s, whose reputation he aidi-tl. 

[e ymbll^hed an ‘Essay on the Odyssey’ in 17^0, which introduced him to Pope. 
Everybody liked him. Ilia ‘ Anecdotes' were placed, while still in MS., nt the service 
of Johnson and also of Malone. They were puohtihed by Mr. Singer in 1890. 

t He speaks of Arbutbnot’s having helped him through * that long disease, my life.’ 
But not only was he so feeble as is Implied in his use of the ‘ buckram,' but ‘ it now 
appears,' says Mr. Peter Cunningham, ‘ horn his iiApiiblishcd letters, that, like Lord 
Hervey, he nad recourse to us'^'s-mllk for tlie preservation of his health.' It is to his 
lordship’s use of that simple beverage thal^he alludes when he says: 

‘ Let Sponis tremble ! -A. What, that thing of silk, 

Sporus, that mere white>curd of ass’s milk f ’ 
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sewed up in a buckram suit every morning and required a 
nur^e like a child. His contemporaries reviled these mis¬ 
fortunes with a strange acrimony, and made his poor deformed 
person the butt for many a bolt of heavy wit. The facetious 
Mr. Demiis, in speaking of him, sa5^8, ‘ If you take the first 
letter of Mr. Alexander Popy’s Christian name, and the first 
and last letters of his surname, you have A. P. E.* Pope 
catalogues, at the end of the ‘ Dunciad,’ with a rueful precision, 
other prett/ names, besides Ape, which Dennis called him. 
'riiat great critic pronounced Mr. Pope as a little ass, a fool, 
a coward, a Papist, and therefore a hater of Scripture, and so 
forth. It must bo remcinbered*lhat the pillory was a flourish¬ 
ing and popular institution in those days. Authors stood in 
it in the body sometimes, and dragged their enemies thither 
morally, hooted them with foul abuse, and assailed them with 
garbage of the gutter. Poor Pope’s figure was an easy one 
for those clumsy caricaturists to draw. Any 6tii])id hand 
could draw a hunchback and write Pope underneath. They 
did. A libel was published against Pope, with sqch a frontis¬ 
piece. This kind of rude jesting was an evidence not only of 
an ill nature, but a du.ll one. When a child makes a pun, or a 
lout breaks out into a laugh, it is some very obvious combina¬ 
tion of words, or discrepancy of objects, which provokes the 
infantine satirist, or tickles the boorish wag; and many of 
Pope’s revilers laughed not so much because they w’crc wicked, 
as because they knew no better. 

Without the utmost sensibility/Pope could not have been 
the poet he was; and through his life, however much he pro¬ 
tested that he disftegarded their abuse, the coarse ridicule of 
his opponents stung and tore him. One of Cibber’s pamphlets 
coming into Pope’s hands, while Richardson the painter was 
wifli him. Pope turned round and said, ‘ These things are 
my diversions’; and Richardson, sitting by while Pope 
perused the libel, said ho saw his features ‘ writhing with 
anguish.’ IIow little human nature changes ! Can’t one 
see that liule figure ? Can’t one fancy one is reading Horace ? 
Can’t one fancy one is speaking of to-day ? 

The tastes and sensibilities of Pope, which led him to cul¬ 
tivate the society of persons-of fine manners, or wit, or taste, 
or beauty caused him to shrink equally from that shabby and 
boisterous crew which formed the rank and file of literature 
in his time, and he was as unjust to these men as they to him. 
The delicate little creature sickened at habits and company 
which were quite tolerable to robustcr men ; and in the famous 
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feud between Pope and tin* Dunces, and without attributing 
any peculi<ar wrong to cither/one can quite uiidcrstand'how 
the two parties sliould so hate each other. As I fancy, it ^yas 
a sort of necessity that, wlien Pope’s triumph passed, Mr. Ad¬ 
dison and his iiion sitould look rather contemptuously down on 
it from their balcony ; so it was natural for Dennis and Theo¬ 
bald, and Welsted and Cibber, and the worn and hungry press¬ 
men in the crowd below to howl iit him and assail him. And 
Po])C was more savage to Grub Street than Grub Street was 
to Pope. The thong with which he laslicd them was dreadful ; 
he fired upon that howling crew such shafts of flame and 
poison, he slew and wounded so fiercely, that in reading the 
* Dunciad ’ and the prose lampoons of Pope, one ft‘els dis¬ 
posed to side against tlm ruthless little tj^ant; at least to pity 
those wretched folks upon wlioin he W'as so uninereifnl. Tt 
was Pope, and Swift to aid him, wdio established among ns 
the Grub Street tradition. He rcjvels in base doscrqitions of 
poor men’s want ; he gloats over j)Oor Dennis’ garret and 
flannel-nightcap and red stockings; he gives instructions how 
to find Curll’s authors, the historian at the tallow-chandler’s 
under the blind arch in Petty Franco, the two translators in 
bed together, the poet in the cock-loft in Budge Row, whose 
landlady keeps the ladder. It \vas Pope, I fear, who con¬ 
tributed, more than any man wdio ever lived, to depreciate the 
literary calling. It was not an unprosperous one before that 
time, as wo have seen : at least there w(‘re great prizes in the 
profession which had made Addison a Minister, and Pi ior an 
Ambassador, and Steele a Commissioner, and Swift all but a 
Bishop. The profession of letters was ruined by that libel of 
the ‘Dunciad.’ If authors were wi’otched and poor before, if 
I some of them lived in haylofts, of which their landladies kept 
jtho ladders, at least nobody came to disturb tluMii in their 
* straw ; if three of them had but one coat between them, the 
two remained invisible in the garret, the third, at any rate, 
appeared decently at the coffeehouse and paid his twopence 
like a gentleman. It was Pope that dragged iijto light all 
' this poverty and meanness, and held up those wretched shifts 
and rags to public ridicule. It was Pope that has made gen- 
, erations of the reading world (delighted with the mischief, as 
who would not be that reads it?) believe that author and 
wretch, author and rags, author andjlirt, author and drink, 
gin, cowheel, tripe, poverty, duns, bailiffs, scpialling children 
and clamorous laiulladic's wwn' always associated logothcr. 
The condition of authorship began to fall from the days of the 
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* Dunciad,’ and I believe in ray heart that mucli of tliat obloquy 
wlifeh has since pursued ourcr^ling was occasioned by Pope’s 
libels and wickG<i wit. Everybody read those. Everybody 
■^as familiarized with the idea of the poor devil, the author. 
The manner is so c.aptivating that young authors practice it, 
and begin their career with satire. It is so easy to write and 
so pleasant to read ! to fire S, shot that raakes a giant wdnee, 
perhaps ; and fancy one’s self his conqueror. It is easy to 
shoot—but not as Pope did. The shafts of his satire rise 
sublimely: no poet’s verso ever mounted higher than that 
wonderful flight with which the ‘Dunciad’ concludes :* 

O 

She comes, she comes I ^hc sable throne behold 
Of Might primeval and of Chaos old; 

Before her, Fancy’s gilded clonds decay, 

And all its varying rainbows die away ; 

"Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 

The meteor drops, and in a flahli e.\])ircs. 

As, one iiy one, at dread jVf (>dea’s strain 
Tlie sick’ning stars fade off tlic ethereal plain ; 

As Argus’ eyes, by Jlermes' wand ojipross’d, 

Closed, one by one, to everlasting rest; 

Tims, at her felt aiiproacli and secret might. 

Art aher Art goes out, and all is night. 

See skulking Truth to lier old caviTii lied. 

IMonntnins <»f casuistry heaped o’er her head; 

Philosoiihy, that leaned on Heaven before. 

Shrinks to her second cause and is no more. 

Iteligioii, biusinng, veils her sacred fires, 

And, unawares, Morality expires. 

Nor public llaine, nor pi i vate, dares to shine, 

Nor human sjiark is left, nor glimpse divine. 

Lo ! tliy dread empiro, Cliaos, is restored. 

Light dies before thy iincreatiiig Avord ; 

Thy hand, groat Anarch, lets the curtain fall, 

And universal darkness buries all.t 

In these astonishing lines Pope reaches, I think, to the very 
greatest licight which liis sublime art has attaincfl, and shows 
himself the equal of all poets of alltimt's. It is the brightest 
ardor, the loftiest assertion of truth, the most generous w’is' 
d(An, illustrated by the iiobl(*st poetic figure, and spoken in 
words the aptest, grandest, and most liariiioiiious. It islieroic 
courage speaking : a splendid declaration of righteous wrath 
and war. It is the gage flung down, and the silver trumpet 
ringing defiance to falsehood and tyranny, deceit, dullness, 
superstition. It is ’JVuth, the cliampion, shining and intrepid, 
and fronting the great world-tyrant with armies of slaves at his 
back. It is a wonderful and victorious single combat, in that 
great battle wbicli has always been waging since society began. 

** Ilf* (Johnson) repented to up, in his forcible, mclodioup manner, the concluding 
linep of the “ Dnnciad.” ’— 

+ ’ Jlr Langton informed me Hint be once related to Johiipon (on the authority of 
Stic)' f'l. tliat Poiie himpoir admired tliepe lines po niucli that aa hen ho repeated them his 
voic^' ridfeiod. "And well it might, sir,” eaid Johnson,for they are noble lines. 
j, Boswxll. Junior. 
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In Speaking of a work of consummate art one does no^, try 
to show what it actually is, for^that were vain ; but what it is 
like, and what are the sensations produced in the mind of him 
who views it. And in considering Pope’s admirable career I 
am forced into similitudes drawn from other courage and great¬ 
ness, and into comparing him with those who achieved tri¬ 
umphs in actual war. I think of the works of young Pope as 
I do of the actions of young Bonaparte or young,Nelson. In 
tlieir common life you will find frailties and meannesses, as 
great as the vices and follies of the meanest men. But in the 
presence of the great occasion, the great soul fiashes out, and 
coiupiers transcendent. In thinking of the splendor of Pope’s 
young victories, of his merit, unequaled as his renown, I hail and 
salute the achieving genius, and do homage to the pen of a hero. 

HOGARTH, SMOLLETT, AND FIELDING. 

I SUPPOSE, as long as novels last and authors aim at interest¬ 
ing their public, there must always be in the story a virtuous 
and gallant hero, a wicked monster his opposite, and a pretty 
girl who finds a champion ; bravery and virtue conquer beauty; 
and vice, after scorning to triumph through a certain number 
of pages, is sure to be discomfited in the last volume, when 
justice overtakes him and honest folks come by their own. 
Tliere never was perhaps a greatly popular story but this 
simple plot was carried through it; mere satiric wit is ad¬ 
dressed to a class of readers and thinkers quite different to those 
simple souls who laugh and weep over the novel. I fancy very 
few ladies indeed, for instance, could be brought to like ‘ Gulli¬ 
ver ’ heartily, and (putting the coarseness and difference of 
manners out of the question) to relish the wonderful satire of 
* Jonathan Wild.* In that strange apologue the author tak\}s 
for a hero the greatest rascal, coward, traitor, tyrant, hypo¬ 
crite, that his wit and experience, both large in this matter, 
could enable him to devise or depict; he accompanies this 
villain through all the actions of his life, with a grinning de¬ 
ference and a wonderful mock respect: and doesn’t leave him 
till he is dangling at the gallows, when the satirist makes him 
a low bow and wishes the scoundrel good-day. 

It was not by satire of this sort, or by scorn and contempt, 
that Hogarth achieved his vast popularity and acquired his rep¬ 
utation. His art is quite simple,! speaks popular parables 

* Coleridge speaks of the 'beautiful female faces’ in Hogarth’s pictures, 'In 
whom,’ he says,' the satirist never extinguished that love of beauty which belonged 
to him as a poet.’—TAs Friend. 

t ‘i was pleased with the reply of a gentleman, who, being asked which book he 
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to interest simple •hearts, and to inspire them with pleasure 
or pHy or wariiinsf and terror. • Not one of his tales but is as 
ea^y as ‘ Goody Twoshoes it is the moral of Tommy wj^s a 
naughty boy and the master flogged him, Jacky was a good 
boy and had plumcake, which pervades the whole works of the 
homely and famous English, moralist. And if the moral is 
written in rather too large letters after the fable, we must re¬ 
member how simple the scholars and schoolmaster both were, 
and like neither the less because they are so artless and honest. 
* It was a maxim of Dr. Ifarrison’s,’ Fielding saj’^s, in * Amelia,’ 
—speaking of the benevolent divine and philosopher wlio 
represents the good principle fn that novel—‘that no man 
can descend below himself, in doing any act which may con¬ 
tribute to protect an innocent person, or to bring a rogue to 
the gallows^ The moralists of that age had no coinpnnclioii, 
you see ; they had not begun to be skeptical about the tluiory 
of punishment, Jind tliouglit that the hanging of a thief was a 

esteemed most in hla library, answered “ Slmkapere being asked which he 
esteemed next best, replied “ Hogarth.” Ills gruiiliic reproscntaiKnis arc iiidoed iKMiks ; 
tliey have the teeming, fruitful, suggestive meaning of words. Other ^icluies w c look 
at—his prints \vc read. . . 

‘The quantity of thought which Eognrth crowds intocrery pictnro would almost 
tinvulgarizo every subject which he might choose. . . 

* 1 say not that all the rulicnlons subjects of Hogarth have iwccasaniy something In 
them to make ns like them; some arc inriillerent to u-4, some in their nuinre rc|>iil>ivc, 
and only made interesting by the wonderful skill and truth to nature in the pointer ; 
blit I c.'Otend that there is in most of them that sprinkling of the lietier iiitiiire, 
which, like Imly water, cliuses away and disperses tlic contagion of the hml. They 
have lids in them, besides, that they bring ns acquainted wiih the everyday hiiinau 
face—they give us skill to detect tliosc grailat ions of sciiso and virtue (ivlueli ewa;ie lisc 
cureless or fustidiniis observer) in the circuinstances of the world about us ; nisi pre¬ 
vent that disgust at common life, that tosdimii quolidianarumfoinintiivi wliu li an nti- 
restricti'd passion for ideal forms and beauties is in danger of piodiiciiig. in tins, as 
in many other tilings, they arc analogous to the best novels of tiinollett uud l<'lelding. ’ 
—Chaiiles Lamb. 

*lt has ticen oiiserved that Hogarth’s pictures are exceedingly unlike any other 
representations of the same kind of subjects—Mint they form a class, and have a 
character, peculiar to themselves. It may be worth while to consider iii what this 
general distinction consists. 

‘In*the first place they are, in the strictest sense, historical pictures; and if 
whiit Fielding says be true, that his novel of *■ Tom Jones ” ought to be regarded as an 
epic prose-poem, bccaiiso it cniitaincd a regular development of fable, manners, cliar- 
acter. and passion, the compositions of Ilogartli will, in like manner, be found to Imve 
a liighcr claim to the title of epic pictures than many which have of late arrogated 
that denomination to tlienis»>lves. W’hen ue siij tliat Hogarth treated Ins siiliject 
liishirically, wo mean that Ins works lepreseiit the nianiuTs and humoisnf rnankind 
in action, and tljviir chaiaeters liy varied expression. Kverything in his pictures has 
life and motion in it. Not only does the business of tiie scene never stand still, but 
every feature and muscle is put intb full play; the exact feeling of the moment is 
brought out, and carried to its almost height, and then instantly seixed and stiimpeil 
on the canvas forever. The expression is always taken en passant, in a state of pi og¬ 
ress or change, and, ns it were, at the salient point. . . His figures oi'e not like 
the backgronnd on which they are painted: even the pictures on the wail iiavea 

E eruliarlook of their own. Again, with the rapidity, variety, and scope of history, 
iogarth’s heads have all the realiW and correctness of portraits. He gives the ex¬ 
tremes of character and expression, hut he gives them with perfect truth and accuracy. 
This is, in fact, what distinguishes his compositions from all others of the same 
kind, tliat they are eqitallv remote from citricatiir«>, and from me,TO still li-'e. . . 
Hix faces go to the very verg>‘of caricature, and yet never (we believe in any single 
instance) go beyond it.'—U azlitt. 
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spectacle for edification. Masters sent • their apprentices, 
fathers took their children, to' see Jack Sheppard or Jonatthan 
Wild hanged, and it was as undoubtiiig subscribers to tbis 
moral law that Fielding wrote and Hogarth painted. Except 
in one instance, where, in the madhouse scene in the ‘ Rake’s 
Progress,’ the giii whom he has ruined is represented as still 
tending and weeping over him in his insanity, a glimpse of pity 
for his rogues never seems to enter honest Hogarth’s mind. 
There’s not tlie slightest doubt in the breast of the jolly Draco. 

The famous set of pictures called ‘ Marriage la JMode,’ 
and which are now exhibited in the National Gallery in Lon¬ 
don, contains the most imporVant and highly w’roiight of the 
Hogarth comedies. The care and method with which the 
moral grounds of these pictures are laid is as remarkable ns the 
wit and skill of the observing and dexterous artist. He has to 
describe the negotiations for a marriage pending betwecui the 
daughter of a rich citizen alderman and young Lord Viscount 
Squandcrfield, the dissipated son of a gouty old earl. Pride 
and pomposity appear in every accessory surrounding the earl, 
lie sits in gold lace and velvet—as how should such an carl 
wear anything but velvet and gold lace ? His coronet is every¬ 
where : on his footstool, on which reposes one gouty toe 
turned out; on the sconces and looking-glass ; on the dogs ; 
on his lordship’s very crutches ; on his great chair of state and 
the great baldachin behind him; under whicli he sits pointing 
majestically to his pedigree, which shows that his race is sprung 
from the loins of William the Conqueror, .and confronting the 
old alderman from the City, who has mounted his sword for 
the occasion, and wears his alderman’s chain, and has brought 
a bagful of money, mortgage-deeds, and thousand-pound 
notes, for the arrangement of the transaction pending between 
them. While the steward (a Methodist—therefore a hypo¬ 
crite and cheat, for Hogai’th scorned a Papist and a Dis¬ 
senter) is negotiating between the old couple, their children sit 
together, united but apart. My lord is admiring his counte¬ 
nance in the glass, while his wife is twiddling her marriage 
ring on her pocket handkerchief, and listening with rueful 
countenance to Counselor Silvertongue, who has been draw¬ 
ing the settlements. The girl is pretty, but the painter, with 
a curious watchfulness, has taken care to give her a likeness to 
her father ; as in the young viscount’s face you see a resem¬ 
blance to the earl, his noble sire. The sense of the coronet 
pervades the picture, as it is" supposed to do the mind of its 
wearer. The pictures round the room arc sly hints indicating 
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the situation of tJie parties about to marry. A martyr is led 
to the fire ; Andromeda is offc#ed to sacrifice ; Judith is going 
ta slay llolofernes. There is the ancestor of the house (in tlie 
picture it is the carl himself as a young man), with a cornet 
over his«head, indicating that the career of the family is to be 
brilliant and brief. In the gecond picture, the old lord must 
be dead, for madam has now the countess’ coronet over her 
bed and toilet-glass, and sits listening to that dangerous Coun¬ 
selor Silvertbnguo, whose portrait now actually hangs up in 
Jier room, while the counselor takes liis case on the sofa by 
licr side, evidently the familiar of the house, and the confidant 
of the mistress. M}’’ lord takes? his pleasure elsewhere than at 
home, whither ho returns jaded and tipsy from the Rose, to 
find his wife yawning in her drawing room, her whist party 
over, and the daylight streaming in ; or he amuses himself 
with the very worst company abroad, wdiile his wife sits at 
home listening to foreign singers, or wastes her money at auc¬ 
tions, or, worse still, seeks amusement at masquerades. The 
disjiial end is known. My lord draws-upon the counselor, who 
kills him, and is apprehend(*d while endeavoring to escape. My 
lady goes back ])erl’orcc to the alderman in the City, and faints 
upon reading Counselor Silvertongue’s dying speech at Ty¬ 
burn, where the counselor has been executed for sending his 
lordship out of the world. INIoral: don’t listen to evil silver- 
tongued counselors; don’t marry a man for his rank, or a 
Avoman for her money ; don’t frequent foolish auctions and 
masquerade balls unknown to your husband ; don’t have wicked 
companions abroad and neglect your wife, otherwise you will 
be run tlirougli the body, and ruin will ensue, and disgrace, and 
Tyburn. Tlie people are all naughty, and Bogey carries them 
all off. In the * Rake’s I’rogress,’ a loose life is ended by a 
similar sad catastro])ho. It is the spendthrift coming into pos¬ 
session of the wealth of the paternal raiser ; the prodigal sur¬ 
rounded by flatterers, and wasting his substance on the very 
worst company ; the bailiffs, the gambling house, and Bedlam 
for an end« In the famous story of ‘ Industry and Idleness,’ 
the moral is pointed in a manner similarly clear. Fair-haired 
Frank Goodchild smiles at his work, while naughty Tom Idle 
snores over his loom. Frank reads the edifying ballads of 
* Whittington ’ and the ‘ London ’Prentice,’ while that repro¬ 
bate Tom Idle prefers * Moll Flanders,’ and drinks hugely of 
beer. Frank goes to church of a Sunday, and warbles hymns 
from the gallery ; wliile Tom li<?s on a tombstone outside play¬ 
ing at ‘ halfpenny-under-the-hat ’ with street blackguards, and 
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is deservedly <5atied by the beadle. Frank in made overseer of 
the business, while Tom is sei.t to sea. Frank is taken into 
partnership and marries his master’s daughter, sends out broken 
victuals to the poor, and listens in his nightcap and gown, wiih 
the lovely Mrs. Goodchild by his side, to the nuptial <music of 
the City bands and the marrowb 9 ncs and cleavers ; while Idle 
Tom, returned from sea, shudders in a gan'et lest the«ofliccrs 
are coming to take him for picking pockets. The Worshipful 
Francis Goodchild, Esq., becomes Sheriff of London and par¬ 
takes of the most splendid dinners which money can purchase 
or alderman devour ; while poor Tom is taken up in a night 
cellar, with that one-eyed anil disreputable accomplice who 
first taught him to play chuck-farthing on a Sunday. What 
happens next ? Tom is brought up before the justice of his 
country, in the person of Mr. Alderman Goodchild, who weeps 
as he recognizes his old brother ’prentice, as Torn’s one-eyed 
friend peaches on him, and the clerk makes out the poor rogue’s 
ticket for Newgate. Then the end comes. Tom goes to Ty¬ 
burn in a ca^t with a coffin in it ; while the Right Honorable 
Francis Goodchild, Lord Mayor of London, proceeds to his 
mansion house, in his gilt coach with four footmen and a sword- 
bearer, while the Companies of Jjondon march in the august 
procession, while the trainbands of the City fire their pieces and 
get drunk in his honor; and—oh, crowning delight and glory 
of all—while his Majesty the King looks out from his royal 
balcony, with his ribbon on his breast, and his Queen and his 
star by his side, at the corner house of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

How the times have changed ! The new post office now 
not disadvantageously occupies that spot where the scaffolding 
is in the picture, where the tipsy trainband-man is lurching 
against the post, with his wig over one eye, and the ’prentice 
boy is trying to kiss the pretty girl in the galleiy. Passed 
away ’prentice boy and pretty girl! Passed away tipsy train¬ 
band-man with wig and bandoleer ! On the spot where Tom 
Idle (for whom I have an unaffected pity) made his exit from 
this wicked world, and where you see the hangman smoking 
his pipe as he reclines on the gibbet and views the hills of 
Harrow or Hampstead beyond, a splendid marble arch, a vast 
and modern city—clean, airy, painted drab, populous with 
nursery-maids and children, the abode of wealth and comfort— 
the ele^nt, the prosperous, the polite Tyburnia rises, the most 
reimectable district in the habitable globe ! 

In that last plate of the LoVidon Apprentices, in which the 
apotheosis of tlie Right Honorable Francis Goodchild is drawn. 
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a ragged fellow ife represented in tlie corner of the simple, 
kindfy piece, offering for sale a* broadside, purporting to con¬ 
tain an account of the appearance of the ghost of Tom Idle, 
executed at Tyburn. Could Tom*s ghost have made its ap- 
pearance*in 1847, and not in 1747, what changes would have 
been remarked by that astonished escaped criminal! Over 
that ro&d which the hangman used to travel constantly, and 
the Oxford stage twice a week, go ten thousand carriages every 
day; over yo*nder road, by which Dick Turpin fled to Windsor, 
and Squire Western journeyed into town, when he came to 
take up liis quarters at the Hercules' Pillars on the outskirts 
of Loudon, what a rush of civilization and order flows noAv ! 
What armies of gentlemen with umbrellas march to banks and 
chambers and counting houses! What regiments of nursery¬ 
maids and pretty infantry; what peaceful processions of 
policemen, what light broughams and what gay carriages, 
what swarms of busy apprentices and artificers, riding on 
omnibus-roofs, pass daily and hourly ! Tom Idle's times are 
quite changed : many of the institutions gone •into disuse 
which were admired in his day. There’s more pity and 
kindness and a better chance for poor Tom’s successors now 
than at that simpler period when Fielding hanged him and 
Hogarth drew him. 

To the student of history, these admirable works must bo 
invaluable, as they give us the most complete and truthful pic¬ 
ture of the manners, and even the thoughts of the past cen¬ 
tury. Wo look, and see pass before us the England of a 
hundred years ago—the peer in his drawing room, the lady of 
fashion in her apartment, foreign singers surrounding her, and 
the chambers filled wdth gewgaws in the mode of that day; the 
church, with its quaint florid architecture and singing congre¬ 
gation ; the parson with his great wig, and the beadle with his 
cane ; all these are represented before us, and we are sure of 
the truth of the portrait. We see how the Lord Mayor dines 
in state ; how the prodigal drinks and sports at the bagnio ; 
how the pof)r girl beats hemp in Bridewell ; how the thief 
divides his booty and drinks his punch at the night cellar, and 
how he finishes his career at the gibbet. We may depend on 
the perfect accuracy of these strange and varied portraits of 
the bygone generation; we see oileof Walpole’s Members of 
Parliament chaired after Itis election, and the lieges celebrating 
the event and drinking confusion to the Pretender; we see the 
grenadiers and the trainbands of tlie City marching out to meet 
the enemy; and have before us, with sword and firelock, and 
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white Hajioverian horse embroidered on tho cap, the very fig¬ 
ures of the men who ran away with Johnny Cope, and who fcon- 
quered at Culloden. The Yorkshire wagon rolls into the inn 
yard ; the country parson, in his jackboots and his bands add 
short cassock, comes trotting into town, and we fancy it is Par¬ 
son Adams with his sermons in l\is pocket. The Salisbury fly 
sets forth from the old Angel—^you sec the passengers en¬ 
tering the great heavy vehicle, up the wooden steps, their hats 
' tied down with handkerchiefs over their faces, and under their 
arms, sword, hanger, and case-bottle; the landlady—apoplectic 
with the liquors in her own bar—is tugging at the bell; the 
Imnclibacked postilion—he maj)^have ridden tlieleaders to Hum¬ 
phrey Clinker—is begging a gratuity; the miser is grumbling at 
the bill; Jack of the Centurion lies on the top of the clumsy 
vehicle, with a soldier by his side—it may be Smollet’s Jack 
Hatchway—it has a likeness to Lismahago. You see the 
suburban fair and the strolling company of actors; the pretty 
milkmaid singing under the window of the enraged French 
musician : U. is such a girl as Steel charmingly described in 
the Guardian^ a few years before this date, singing, under Mr. 
Ironside^s window in Shire Lane, lier pleasant (!arol of a jMay 
morning. You see noblemen and blacklegs bawling and bet¬ 
ting in the Cockpit; you see Garrick as he was arrayed in 
‘King Richard’; Machcath and Polly in the dresses which 
they wore when they charmed our ancestors, and when noble¬ 
men in blue ribbons sat on the stage and listened to their de- 
lightful music. Yon see the ragged French soldiery, in their 
white coats and cockades, at Calais Gate : they are of the regi¬ 
ment, very likely, which friend Roderick Random joined be¬ 
fore he was rescued by his preserver M. de Strap, with 
whom he fought on the famous day of Dettingen. You see the 
judges on the bench; the audience laughing in the pit;‘the 
student in the Oxford theater; the citizen on his country walk; 
you see Broughton the boxer, Sarah Malcolm the murderess, 
Simon Lovat the traitor, John Wilkes the demagogue, leering 
at you with that squint which has become historioal, and that 
face which, ugly as it was, he said he could make as captivating 
to women as the countenance of the handsomest beau in town. 
All these sights and people are with you. After looking in the 
‘Rake’s Progress* at Hogarth’s picture of St. James’ Palace 
Gate, you may people the street, butdittle altered within these 
hundred years, with the gilded carriages and thronging chair¬ 
men that bore the courtiers‘your ancestors to Queen Caro¬ 
line’s drawing room more than a hundred years ago. 
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What manner c/f man* was he who executed thesotportraits 
—so various, so faithful, and sd admirable ? In the National 
C||5llection of Pictures most of us have seen the best and most 
carefully finished series of his comic paintings and the por- 
ti’ait of iris own honest face, of which the bright blue eyes shine 

* Hogarth (whotie family name was Tibgart) was the grandson of a Westmoreland 
yeoman. *UiB father caiiic to London, and wa.'* an author and schoolmaster. William 
was horn m Ki'JS (according to the most proh:il)le conjecture) in the parish of St. 
Martin, Ludgate. He was early apprenticed to an engraver of arms on plate. The 
following tonche^are from his * Anecdotes of Himself ’ (Edition of 1833) : 

‘ As I had naturally a good eye, and a fondnesH for drawing, shows of all sorts gave 
me uncommon pleasure when an infant; and mimicry, conimon lo all children, was 
remarkable in me. An early access to a neighboring painter drew my attention from 
play; and I was, at every possible oppivtunity, employed in making drawings, 
i picked np an acquaintance of the same [arn,atid soon learnt to draw the alphabet 
with great correctness. My exercises, when at school, were more remarkable for the 
ornaments which adorned them than fur the exercise itself. In the former, I soon 
found that blockheads with better memories could much surpass me; but for the 
latter I was particularly distinguished. . . 

* I thought itbtill more unlikely that by pursuing the common method, and copying 
old drawings, 1 could ever attain the power of making new designs, which was iny first 
and greatest ambition. 1 therefore endeavored to habituate myself to the exercise of 
a t-oit of technical memory; and hyrnpeutiiig in my own mind the parts of which 
objects were composed 1 could by d<‘grees combine and put them down with my pen* 
cil. Tlius, with all the drawbacks which resulted from the circumstances I have men¬ 
tioned, I Jiad one material advantage over my competitors, viz.; the early habit I thus 
acquired of retaining iii my mind’s eye, without coldly copying it on tAe spot, whatever 
I iiiu'iidcdto imitate. 

‘ The instant T In-camo master of my own time, I determined to qualify myself for 
enirruviiig on copper. In this f readily got; employment; and frontispieces to books, 
etich as prints to “ lliidibras,” in twelves, etc., hooii brought me into the way. But the 
tribe of booksellers remained ns my father hud loft them . . . which put me upon 
publishing on iny own account. But hero again 1 had to encounter a monopoly of 
jirintsellcrs, equally mean and destructive to the ingenious ; for the first plate I pub- 
lislied, called “ The Taste of the Town,” in wliieh the reigning follies were lashed, had 
no sooner hegim to take a run, than I found copies of it in the print-shops, vending at 
half-price, while the original prints were returned to me again, and I W'as thus obliged 
to sell the plate for whatever these pirates |>leased to give me, as th(*re was no place of 
sale but at their shops. Owing to this and other circiimstarices, by engraving until 
I was near thirty, 1 coiihldo little more than miiintaiu myself ; Out even then, I was c> 
ptntrtual paymaster. 

‘ T then married, and—’ 

fBnt William is going too fast here. He made ' a stolen union ’ on March 23,1720, 
with Jane, daughter of Sir Jame.s Thorniiill, sergeant-painter. For some time Sir 
James kept his heart and pi:r.se-sti mgs close, but' soon lifter became both reconciled 
and generous to the young Hogarth's Works, by Nichols and STisovzNS, 

vol. r p. 44.] 

comincuced painter of small Conversation Pieces, from twelve to fifteen inches 
high. This, being a novelty, succeeded for a few years.’ 

fAbont this time Hogarth had summer lodgings at South Lambeth, and did all kinds 
of work, ’ embellishing ’ the ’ Spring Gardens ’ at ‘ Vanxhall,’ and the like. In 1731 he 

E nblished a satirical plate against Pope, founded on the well known imputation agair«t 
im of his having satirized the Duke of Chandos, under the name of Timm, m his 
poem on ‘Taste.’ The plate represented a view of Burlington House, with Pope 
whitewashing it, and bespattering the Duke of Chandos’ coach. Pope made no rctoit, 
and has never mentioned Hogarth.] 

‘ Before I had done anything of much consequence in this walk, T entertained some 
hopes of succeeding in what the pnflers in books call Great Style of IRstary Paint- 

ing: so that without having had a stroke of this grand hnsiness before, I quitted 
small portraits and familiar conversations, and with a smile at my own temerity, com¬ 
menced history-painter, and on a great staircase at St. Bartholomew^ Hospital, 
painted two Scripture stories, the ‘•Pool of Bethesda”and the “ Good Samaritan,” with 
figures seven feet high. . . But as religion, the great promoter of this style in other 
countries, rejected it in England, T was unwilling to sink into a portrait manufacturer; 
and still ambitious of being singular, drop[)^ all expectations of advantage from that 
source, and returned to the piirsnit of my former dealings with the public at large. 

’ As to jmrirait painting, the chief branch of the art by which a painter can procure 
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out from* the canvas and give you an idea of that keen^and 
brave look with which Willia^ Hogarth regarded the world. 
iCo man was ever less of a hero: you see him before you, a‘ljd 
can fancy what he was—a jovial, honest London citizen, stout 

himself a toierable livelihood, and the only one by which a lover of money can get 
a fortune, a man of very moderate tuleute nyiy have great euccesH in it. aa the artifice 
and address of a mercer is infinitely more useful than the abilities of a painter. By 
the manner in which the present race of professors in England conduct it, that also 
becomes still life. 

• • • • • eW* 

‘ By this inundation of folly and pnff ’ (M has been epeaHngqfthe success of Vanloo^ 
wlut came omer here in 1737). ‘ 1 must confess 1 was much disgusted, and determined to 
try if by any means 1 could stem \)utiorTeuU»,ni\^bij onjMsiug^eHdit. I IniiahedHt 
tlie pretensions of these quacks iii coloring, ridiculed tfieir productions as feeble and 
coiitwraptible, and asserted that it reqnirca neither taste nor talents to excel their most 
popular performances. This iiit<‘rferoucu excited mueli enmity, because, as my 
opponents told me, ray studies were in another way. “ You talk," added they, " witn 
iiiellablc contempt of portrait painting; if it is so easy n tusk, wliy do not yon convinee 
llie world, by painting a portrait yourself ?” Provoked at this language, I, one day 
at the Academy in St Martin's Lane, put the following question : " Supposing any 
mail, at this time, were to puiiit a portrait, us well as Vniid^ke, would it he seen or 
acknowledged, and could the artist enjoy the benefit or acquire the reputation due to 
his nerformance ? *' 

* They asked me in reply. If 1 could paint one as well ? and I frankly answered, 
I believed I could. . . 

‘ Of the mighty talents said to be requisite for portrait painting, I had not the most 
exalted opinion.’*’ 

Let us now hear him on tlic question of the Academy: 

* To pester the three great estates of the empire, about twenty or thirty students 
drawing after a man or a horse, appears, as must be ackiiovi lodged, foolish enough: 
but the real motive is, that a few bustling characters, who have access to people of 
rank, think they can thus get a superiority over their brethren, be appoinh'd to iilares, 
and have salaries, os In France, for telling a lad when a leg or an arm is too long or too 
short. . . 

‘ France, ever aping the magnificence of Other nations, lias In its turn assimief] « fop¬ 
pish kind of splendor sufficient to dazzle the eyes of the ncighboiiiig states, and diaw 
vast sums of money from this country. . . 

* We return to our Koyul Academy : I am told that one of their leading objects will 
be, sending young men abroad to study the antique statues, for such kind of studies 
may sometimes improve an exalted genius, but they will not create it; and whatever 
has been the cause, this same traveling to Italy has, in several instances that I have 
seen, reduced the student from nature, and led him to paint marble figures, in which he 
lias availed himself of the groat works of antiquity, as a coward does when he puts on 
the armor of an Alexander; for, with similar pretensions and similar vanity, the 
painter supposes he shall be adored as a scooml Baphacl Urbino.’ 

We must now hear him on his ‘ Sigismunda 

* As the most violent and virulent abuse thrown on ** Sigismunda ” was from k set 
of miscreants, with whom I am proud of having been ever ut war—I mean the ex- 
pounders of tlic mysteries of old pictures—I liave been someiinies told tliey were 
neiieutli my notice. This is true of them individually; but ns they have access to 
people of rank, wlio seem as happy in being cheated as these merchants are in cheating 
them, they have a power of doing ranch mischief to a modern artist. However menu 
the vendor of poisons, the mineral is destructive—to me its operation was trouble¬ 
some cnouL'h. All nature spreads so fast chat now was the time for ev^y little dog iii 
ill" profesvioii to bark !’ 

Next comes a characteristic account of bis controversy with Wilkes and Churchill. 

* Tne stagnation rendered it necessary that 1 should do some thned f/ting, to recover 
my lost time, and stop a gap in my income. This drew forth my print of The 
Times," a subject which tended to the restoration of peace and unanimity, and put the 
opposers of these humane objects in a light which gave great offense U> those who were 
trying to foment disaffection in the minds of the populace. One of the most notorious 
of them, till now my friend and flatterer, attackofl me in the Xorth Brifon, in so 
infamous and malign a style, that he himself, when pushed even by his liest friends, 
was driven to so poor an excuse as to say he was drnnk when he wroi43 it. . . 

* This rtmowned patriot’s portrait, draWn like as I could as to features, and marked 
with some iridleations of his mind, fully answered my pnrpoNe. The ridiculous was 
lippaceut to every eye I A BrntosI A savior of bis country with such an aspect—was 
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and sturdy; a heai*ty, plain-spoken man,* loving his laugh, his 
frien*d, his glass, his roast beef df Old England, and having a 
proper bourgeois scorn for French frogs, for moiinsecrs, and 
wooden shoes in general, for foreign fiddlers, foreign singers, 
and abov^ all, for foreign painters, whom he held in the most 
amusing contempt. • 

It must have been great fun to hear him rage against Cor¬ 
reggio and the Carracci; to watch him thump the table and 
snap his fingers, and say, * Historical painters be hanged ! 
liere’s a man that will paint against any of them for a hundred 
pounds. Correggio’s “ Sigismun^a”! * Look at Bill Hogarth’s 
“ Sigismunda look at my altar-piece at St. Mary Redcliffe, 
Bristol ; look at ray “ Paul before Felix,” and see whether 
I’m not as good as the best of them.’f 

Prosperity lias not quite confirmed honest Hogarth’s opinion 
about his talents for the sublime. Although Swift could not 
see the difference between tweedle-dce and twcedle-dum, pos- 

so arrant a farce, that though it gave rise to much laughter in the lookers on, galled 
both him and hiH adherenta to the bone. .. * 

* Churchill, Wilkea’ toad-echo, put the North. Briton into verse, in an Epistle to 
Hogarth: but ns the abuse was precisely the same, except a little poetical heigliteiiing, 
which goes for nothing, it mode no impression. . However, having an old plate by 
me, with some parts ready, such as the background and a dog, 1 began to consider how 
1 could turn so much work laid aside to some account, and so patched np a print of 
Master Chnrchill in the character of a Bear. The pleasure and pecuniary advantage 
which 1 derived from these two engravings, together with occasionally riding on horse¬ 
back, restored me to as much health as can be expected nt my time of life.’ 

* * It happened in tlic early partof Hogarth’s life, tliut u nobleman who was uncom¬ 
monly ugly and deformed came to sit to him fur his ]uctiire. it was executed with a 
skill that did honor to the artist's abilities ; but the likeness was rigidly observed, with¬ 
out even tho necessary attention to complimentor flattery. Tlie peer, ilisgiistedat this 
counterpart of himself, never once thought of paying for tt reflection that would only 
disgust him with hiadefoniiities. Some time was suffered to elapse before the artist 
applied for his money ; but afterward iniiny applications were made by him (who had 
then no need of u banker) for payment, without success. Tiie painter, however, at last 
hit upon an expedient. . . It was couched in the following card: 

* “Mr. Hogarth’adutifuirresiiectHto Lord-. Find ingtlial he does not mean to have 

the picture which was drawn for him, is informed Hi'aln of Mr. Hogarth’s necessity for 
the idbncy. If, therefore, his Lordship does notsend for it, in three days it will bedis- 
posedof, with the addiiioiiof atail, and some other little appendiiges, to Mr. Hare, the 
luinouH wild-heast man ; Mr. Hogarth having given that genileinaii a conditional 
promise of it, for un exhibition-picture, on his Lordslllp'^ refusal.’’ 

' This lutimution had the desired effect.’— ^VoriK, by Nicuolb and Stekvkns, vol. i. 

p. S5. 

+ ‘Garrick himself was not more ductile to flattery. A word in favorof“Sigl8- 
munda” might i^ve commanded a proof-priut or forced an origiiinl print out of oiir 
artist’s hands. . . 

‘ The rollowing authenticated story of our artist (furnished by the late Mr. Bolcliior. 
F. R. S., a surgeon of eminence) will also serve to show how much more easy it is to 
detect ill-placed or hyperbolical adulation respecting otiicrs, tlian when niiidied lo onr- 
selves. Hogarth, being at dinner with the great Clieselden and som«- other coinpanv, 
was told that Mr. John Freke, surgeon of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, a few evenings 
before at Dick’s Coffeehouse, had asserted that Greene was as eminent in composition 
as Handel. “That fellow Freke,’4 replied Hogarth, “is always shooting his bolt ab¬ 
surdly, one way or another. Handel isagiant m mtisic : Greene only a light Florimel 
kind of a composer.’’ “ Ay,” says onr artist’s informant, “ but ar. the same Lime Mr. 
Freke declared you were as good aportrait puiiftcr us Vandyck.”—“ 7'here he was right.” 

wlds Hogarth, “ and so, by G-, I am, give me my lime and let me choose my sub* 

jtioi..” ’— Works, by NicuoXiSand Stekvknb, vol. i. pp. 23(>, yssj. 
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terity has not shared the dean’s contempt for Handel; the 
world has discovered a diffefcnce between tweedle-dee* and 
tweedle-dum, and given a heavy applause and admiration^to 
Hogarth, too, but not exactly as a painter of Scriptural sub¬ 
jects, or as a rival of Correggio. It does not take £v«vay from 
one’s liking for the man, or froq^i the moral of his story, or the 
humor of it—from one’s admiration for the prodigious merit 
of his performances, to remember that he persisted to the last 
in believing that the world was in a conspiracy against him 
with respect to his talents as an historical painter, and that a 
set of miscreants, as he called them, were employed to run his 
genius down. They say it •^as Liston’s firm belief that he 
was a great and neglected tragic actor ; they say that every 
one of us believes in his heart, or would like to have others be¬ 
lieve, that he is something which he is not. One of the most 
notorious of the ‘ miscreants,’ Hogarth says, was Wilkes, who 
assailed him in the JVbrth JSriton / the other was Churchill, 
who put the North Briton attack in heroic verse, and j)ub- 
lished his ‘^Epistle to Hogarth.’ Hogarth replied by that 
caricature of Wilkes in which the patriot still figures before 
us, with his Satanic grin and squint, and by a caricature of 
Churchill, in which he is reiDresented as a bear with a staff, on 
which, lie the first, lie the second—lie the tenth, are engraved 
in unmistakable letters. There is very little mistake about 
honest Hogarth’s satire : if he has to paint a man with his 
throat cut, he draws him with his head almost off : and he 
tried to do the same for his enemies in this little controversy. 
‘Having an old plate by mo,’ says ho, ‘ with some ])arts ready, 
such as the bacKground, and a dog, I began to consider how 
I could turn so much work laid aside to some account, and so 
patched up a j^rint of Master Churcliill, in the character of a 
bear; the pleasure and pecuniary advantage which I derived 
from these two engravings, together with occasionally riding 
on horseback, restored me to as much health as I can expect 
at my time of life.’ 

And so he concludes his queer little book o^ Anecdotes. 
‘I have gone through the circumstances of a life which 
till lately passed pretty much to my own satisfaction, and 
I hope in no respect injurious to any other man. lliis I 
may safely assert, that I have done my best to make those 
about me tolerably happy, and myii greatest enemy cannot 
say I ever did an intentional injury. What may follow, 
God knows.’ •' 

A queer account still exists of a holiday jaunt taken by 
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Hogarth and four friends or his, who set out, like the redoubted 
Mr. l^ickwick and his compank)ns, but just a hundred years 
b^ore those heroes; and made an excursion to Gravesend,Roch¬ 
ester, Sheerness; and adjacent places.* One of the gentlemen 
noted down the proceedings of the journey, for which Hogartli 
and a brother artist made draijv'ings. The book is chiefly curi¬ 
ous at this moment from showing the citizen life of those days, 
and the rough, jolly style of merriment, not of the five com¬ 
panions merely, but of thousands of jolly fellows of their 
time. Hogarth and his friends, quitting the Bedford Anns, 
Covent Garden, with a song, took water to Billingsgate, 
exchanging compliments with*the bargemen as they went 
down the river. At Billingsgate, Hogarth made ‘ a car- 
acatura’ of a facetious porter called the Duke of Puddle- 
dock, who agre(;ably entertained the party with the humors 
of the place. Hence they took a Gravesend boat for them¬ 
selves; had straw to lie upon, and a tilt over their heads, they 
say, and went down the river at night, sleeping and singing 
jolly choruses. • 

They arrived at Gravesend at six, when they washed their 
faces and hands, and had their wigs j)owdcred. Then they 
sallied forth for Rochester on foot, and drank by the way three 
pots of ale. At one o’clock they went to dinner with excel¬ 
lent port, and a quantity more beer, and afterward Hogarth 
and Scott played at hopscotch in the town hall. It would ap¬ 
pear that they sl(;pt most of them in one room, and the chroni¬ 
cler of the party describes them all as waking at seven o’clock, 
and telling each other their dreams. Yon have rough sketches 
by Hogarth of the incidents of this holiday excursion. The 
sturdy little painter is seen sprawling over a plank in a boat 
at pravesend ; the whole company arc represented in one 
design, in a fisherman’s room, where they had all passed the 
night. One gentleman in a nightcap is shaving himself ; an¬ 
other is being shaved by the fisherman ; a third, with his 
handkerchief over his bald pate, is taking his breakfast; and 
Hogarth i&sketching the whole scene. 

They describe at night how they returned to their quarters, 
drank to their friends, as usual, emptied several cans of good 
flip, all singing merrily. 

It is a jolly party of tradesmen engaged at high jinks. 
These were the manners^nd pleasures of Hogarth, of his time 
very likely, of men not very refined, but honest and nujrry. 

*116 mode this excursion in 1733, liis romptinioiiH being John Thornbill (eon of Sir 
James), Scott the luml8cnpu>paiuter, Tothull and EorrmsL 
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It is a brave London citizen, with John Bull'habits, prejudices, 
and pleasures.* t 

Of Smollett’s associates and raanncr of life the author*of 
the admirable * Humphrey Clinker ’ has given us an interest¬ 
ing account, in that most amusing of iiovc]s.f v 

1 have no doubt that this pictj,ure by Smollett is as faithful 
a one as any from the pencil of his kindred humorist, Hogarth. 

* * Dr. Johnson made four lines once, on the death of poor Hogarth, which were 
equally true and pleasing; I know not why Garrick's were preferred to them: 

* ** The hand of him here torpid lies. 

That drew th* essential forms of grace ; 

Here, closed in death, th’ attentive eyes. 

That saw the nUuucrs iu the face." 

* Mr. Hogarth, among the variety of kindnesses shbwn to me when I was too young 
to have a proper sense of them, was used to be very earnest that 1 should obtain tlie 
ueqiiuintaiice, and If possible the friendship, of Dr. Johnson; wliosc coiiversal ioii 
was. to the talk of other men, like Titian’s painting compared to UudKoii's, he said: 
*‘ init don’t tell people now that I say so," continued he ; “ for the conuoiHaeni’s and 1 
are at war, you know; and because 1 hate iJiem, they think 1 hate Titian—ami let 
them!" . . . Of Dr. Johnson, when my father and he were talking about him one 
day. That man," says Hogarth, **iB not contented with believing the Bible; but he 
fairly resolves, 1 think, to believe nothing the Bible. Johnson." added he, " though 
BO wise a fellow, is more like King Davla than King Solomon, for he says in his haste, 
*AU men are Hare .*" ’—Mas. Piozzi. 

Hogarth died o!. the 2(Ith of October, 1761. The day before his death, he was removed 
from his villa at Chiswick to Leicester Fields, ‘ in a very weak condition, yet remark¬ 
ably cheerful.’ He had just received an agreeable letter from Franklin. He lies 
burled at Chiswick. 

t ‘ To Sib Watkin Phillips, Babt., of Jesus Collbob, Oxon. 

‘ Deab Phillips : In my last, I mentioned my having spent an evening with a 
Bociety of authors, who seemed to be jealous and afraid of one auotln'r. My uncle was 
not at all surprised to liear me say I was disappointed in their conviTsation. " A man 
may be very entertaiiimgaiid instructive upon paper," said he," and exceedingly dull in 
comiuou discourse. 1 have observed that liiose who shine most in private company 
are hut secondary stars in the constellation of genius. A small stock of ideas is more 
easily maiiiiged, and sooner disphiyed, than a great quantity crowded togetlier. q'herc 
is very t>eldoni miytiiing extraordinary in the appearance and address of a good writer ; 
whereas a dull author generally distinguishes himself by some oddity or extravagance. 
For this reason I fancy that an assembly of grub.s must be very diverting." 

* My curiosity being excited by this hint, Tcoiisulted my friend Dick Ivy, who under¬ 
took to gratify it the very next day, which was Siindiiy last. He earned me to dine 

with S-, whom you and I have long known by his writings. He lives in the skirts 

of the town ; and every Sunday his house is open to all unfortunate brothers of' tlie 
quill, whom he treats with licef, pudding, and potatoes, port, ]>uiu;'.). and Calvert's entire 
butt beer, lie has ftxed upon the first day of the week for the exereisc of his hospitality, 
because some of his guests could not enjoy it on any otlier, for reasons that 1 need not 
explain. I was civilly received in a plain, yet decent haliitation, whirh opened back¬ 
ward into a very pleasant g.irden, kept in excellent order ; and, indeed, I saw none of 
the outward signs of authorship either in the house or the landlord, who is one of those 
lew writers of the age that stand upon their own foundation, without pjitronagc, and 
above dependence. If there was nothing characteristic in the entertainer, the company 
mode ample amends for his want of singularity. 

' At two in the afternoon, I found myself one of ten messmates seated at table; and 
1 question if the whole kingdom could produce such another assemblage of originals. 
Among their peculiarities, I do not mention those of dress, which may be purely acci¬ 
dental. What struck me wore oddities originally produced by affectation, and after¬ 
ward confirmed by habit. One of them wore spectacles at dinner, and another his hat 
flapped; though (as Ivy told me) the first was noted for having a seaman’s eye when a 
Imtliff was in toe wind ; and the other was never known to labor under any weakness 
or defect of vision, excepr, about five years ago, when lie was complimented with a 
couple of black eyes by a player, witl. wh* m he had quarreled in his drink. A third 
wore a laced stocking, and made use of crutches. becHiise, once in his life, ho had been 
laid up with a broken leg, though no man could leap ovejr a stick with more agility. 
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We have before ua, and painted by his own hand, Tobias 
Sm(fllett, the manly, kindly, h«iest, and irascible ; worn and 
battered, but still brave and full of heart, after a long struggle 
a|^ainst a hard fortune, llis brain had been busied with a 
hundreddifTcrent schemes ; he had been reviewer and historian, 

A fourth had contracted snch an antlpat^ to the country, that he iiinisted upon Kitting 
with his back toward t^e window thunooked into thefrurdcu; and when adiphof 
cauliflower was set upon the table, he snuffed np volatile salt'* to keep him from faint¬ 
ing ; yet this delicate person was the son of a cottager, horn under a hedge, and hud 
many years nm^yild among asses on a common. A fifth affected distraction: when 
spoke to he always answered from Uie purpose. Sometimes he suddenly stnrfed np, 
and rapped out a dreadful oath ; sometimes he hurst out a-laughing; then he folded hia 
arms, and sighed ; and then he hissed like fifty serpents. 

‘ At first, I really thought he w'as mad ; and, as he sat near me, began to be under 
some apprehensions for my own safely ; when our landlord, perceiving me alarmed, 
assured me aloud that I had nothing to fear. “ The gentleman,” said he, * is trying to 
act a part for which ho is by no means qualified: if he had all the iuciinntion mthe 
world, it is not in his power to he mud; his spirits arc too flat to be kindled into 

I ihrenzy.” “ ’Tis no bod p-ji-puff, liow-ow'ever,” observed a person in a tarnished 
need coat: “ aff-ffected m-madness w-ill p-pass for w-witw-witii nine-nineteen out of 
t-twenfy,” ” And affected stuttering for humor,” replied our landlord; “ thongli, God 
know's ! there is no afilnity between tliem.” It seems this w ng, after having nmac somo 
abortive attempts in plain sjieakiiig, had recourse to this defect, by menns'of which he 
frequently extorted the laugh of the cnmpuiiy, without the least expense of genius; 
and that imperfection, which he had at first counterfeited, was now become so habitual, 
that he could not lay it aside. 

* A certain winking genius, who wore ycll<'’v gloves at dinner, had,.im his first intro- 

ductioii, taken sneh offense at S-, because he looked and talkiMl, and ate and drunk, 

like any other man, that he spoke contemptuously of his understanding ever after, ami 
nc\cr would nqieat Ins visit, until he hud. exhibited the following proof of his caprice. 
Wat Wyvil, the poet, having made sonic unsuccessful advances toward an intimacy 

with S-. at last gave him to understand, by a third person, that he hud written a 

poem in his praise, mid a satire against his person ; that if he W'ould admit him to Ins 
noiise, the first should be immediately sent to press ; hut that if ho persisted in declin¬ 
ing his friendship, he would publish the satire without delay. 8 — replied, tlinthc 
looked upon Wy vil’s panegyric, as, in effect, a species of infamy, and would resent it. 
accordingly with a good endgel ; bnt if he published the satire he might deserve 
his coinpas-sioii, and had nothing to fear from his revenge. Wyvil having con¬ 
sidered the alternative, resolved to mortify 8-by printing the panegyric, for which 

he received a sound drubbing. Then he swore the peace against too aggressor, wdio. in 
order to avoid a prosecution at law, admitted him to his good graces. It was tlic 

singularity ill 8-'s conduct on this occasion, that reconciled him to theycllow'-glovod 

philosopher, who owned ho had some genius; and from that period cultivated his 
acquaintance. 

‘ Curious to know npon what subjects the severs I talents of my fellow-guests w’ere 
employed, I applied to my communicative fr^ml Dick Ivy, who gave me to understand 
that most of them were, or had been, understrappers, or journeymen, to more creditable 
anthors, for whom they translated, collated, and compiled, in the Imsiness of hook- 
making ; and that all of them had, at different times, labored in the service of our land¬ 
lord, though they had now set up for themselves in various departments of literstnrc. 
Not only their talents, but also their nations and dialects, were so various, tliat our 
conversation resembled tlie confusion of tongues nt Bnhcl. We had the Irish brogue, 
the Scotch accent, and foreign idiom, twuuged off by the most discordant vociferation ; 
for as they all smke together, no man had any chaiicu to he heard, unless he could bawl 
louder than hisicllows. It must he owned, however, there was nothing pedantic in 
their discourse ; th<‘y carefully avoided all learned disquisitions, and endeavored to bo 
facetious : nor did their endeavors always miscarry ; some droll repartee passed, and 
much laughter was excited; and if any individual lost his temper so far as to transgress 
the bounds of decorum, he was effectually checked by the master of the feast, who 
exerted a sort of paternal authority over this irritable tribe. 

' The mout learned iihilosopher of the whole collection, who had been expelled the 
university for atheism, has made CTcat progress in a refutation of Lord Bolingbmke’e 
metaphysical works, which is said to be equally ingenious and orthodox: but, in the 
meantime, he has been presented to the grand jury as a public nuisance for having 
blasphemed in an alehouse on the Lord's-day. The Scotchman gives lectures on the 
pronnncintion of the Knglish langiinge. whicli he is now mihlishing by snlncrintion. 

* The Irishman is u political writer, and goes by the name of my Lord I’otuloc. 11 
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critic, medical writer, poet, pamphleteer. I3e had fought end¬ 
less literary battles; and brazed and wdeldcd for yearsf the 
cudgels of controversy. It was a hard and savage fight in those 
days, and a niggard pay. lie was oppressed by illness, age, 
narrow fortune ; but his spirit was still resolute, and. his cour¬ 
age steady ; the battle over, he could do justice to the enemy 
with whom he had been so fiercely engaged, and give a not un¬ 
friendly grasp to the hand that had mauled him. lie is like 
one of those Scotch cadets, of whom history giv^s us so many 
examples, and whom, with a national fidelity, the great Scotch 

novelist has painted so charmingly. Of gentle birth * and nar- 

<) 

wrote a pamphlet in vindication of a MinistcT, hoping hia zeal wonid be rewarded with 
Bomc place or peneion ; but flndiiig himself neglected in that quarter, he whiajiered 
about that the pamplilot wtui written by the Minister himself, and he published an 
answer to liis own production. In tliis he addressed the author under the title of 

your lordship,” with such solemnity, that the public swallowed the deceit, and bought 
np the whole impression. The wise politicians of the metropolis declared they were 
both masterly performances, and cliuckled over tlic lliinsy rcvericH of an ignorant gar- 
retteer as the profound speculations of a veteran statesman, acquainted with all the 
secrets of the cabinet. The imposture was detected in the sequel, and our Ilibcrniun 
pamphleteer retains no part of his assumed importance but the bare title of ” iiiy lord,” 
and the upper part of the table at the potatoe-ordiiuiry in Shoe Lane. 

‘Opposite tone sat a Pic<lmontc.«e, who had obliged the pnblic with a humorous 
satire,entitled ”Tho Uainnee of the English Poets;" a perfornmnee which evinced 
the great modesty and taste of the author, and, in particular, his intimacy with the 
elegancies of thcEimlish language. The sage who labored under the aypot^oftia, or, 
” horror of green flelus,” had jii^t tlui‘»hed a treatise on )iracticni agririiltiire, tliniigh, in 
fact, he hod never seen corn gniwhig in his life, and was so ignoraut of gram, that onr 
entertainer, in the face of the whole company, made him own that a plate of hominy 
was the best ricc pudding he had ever eat. 

* The stutterer hod almost flnishtul his travels through Europe and part of Asia, with- 
ont ever budging beyond the liberties of the King's Bench, except iii term t inie w itii a 
tipstaff for his coiniianion ; and a.s for little Tini Orojidale, tlie most facetious member 
of the whole society, he had happily wonnd up tlic catastrophe of a virgin tragedy, from 
the exhibition of which he promised liimsidf a large fniul of profit nml reputation. 
Tim hod made shift to live tniiny years by writing novels, at the rate of live pounds n 
volume; but that brunch of hiisiness is now engrossed by female Huthors, who pnhlI^h 
merely for the propagation of virtue, with so inncli case, and s])irit, and delicacy, and 
knowledge of the human heart, and all in the serene tranquillity of high life, that Che 
reader is not only enchanted by their genius, hut reformed by their morality. 

‘After dinner, wo adjourned into the garden, where I observed Mr. 8-give a short 

separate audience to every individual in a small remote illbcrt walk, from whence most 
of them dropped off one after another, without fun licr ceremony.’ ► 

Smollett’s house was in Lawrence Lane, Chelsea, and Is now destroyed. See Hand¬ 
book ^ London, p. 115. 

‘ Tne person of Smollett w'as eminently handsome, his features prepossessing, and. by 
the joint testimony of all his surviving friends, his conversation, in the highest degree, 
instrnctive and amusing. Of his disposition, those who have rend his works (and who 
has not f) may form a very acenrnte estimate; for in each of them he has presented, 
and sometimes under various points of view, the leading teatnres of hij^ own character 
without disguising the most unfavorable of tiiem. . . When niiseduced by Ins 
satirical propf'neities, he was kind, generous, and humane to others; bold, upright, and 
indepen^iit in his own character; stooped to no patron, sued for no favor, but hoaestly 
and honorably maintained himself on his literary labors. . . He was a donting 
father, and an affectionate husband; and the warm zeal with which his memory was 
cherished by his surviving friends showed clearly the reliance which they placed upon 
hiB regard.’—Sir Waltek Scott. 

* Smollett of Bonhill, m Dumbartonshire. Armn, aznrc, a bend, or, between a lion 
rampant, ppr., holding in his jiaw a banner, argent, aud a bugle-horn, also ppr. Orest, 
an oak-tree, ppr.. Motto, TlrtHCO. 

Smollett’s father. Archibald, was the faurtli son of Sir James Smollett of Bonhill, a 
Scotch (Judge and Mcmlwr of Parlisment, snd one of the commissioners for framing 
tho Union with England. ArclnbaUl married, without the old geullemau’s consent, and 
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row means, going put from liis northern home to win liis for- 
tuiic*in tlie world, and to fight Jiis way, armed with courage, 
huygcr, and keen wits. Ilis crest is a shattered oak tree, with 
gusen leaves yet springing from it. On his ancient coat-of-* 
arms therpis a lion and a horn ; this shield of his was battered 
and dinted in a hundred fights and brawls,* through which the 

died early, leaving hia cldldren dependent on their grandfather. Tohlae, the second 
eon, was born in 1721, in the old house of Dalqnbarn i tithe valley of Leven ; and all 
bis life loved and admired that valley and Loch Lomond beyond all the valleys and 
lakes in Europe. »He learned the * rudiments* at Dumbarton Grammar School and 
studied at Glasgow. 

Bnt when he was only ten, his grandfather died, and left him without provision (fig¬ 
uring ns the old jtidge in * liodenck Random ’ in consequence, according to Sir Walter). 
Tobias, armed with the ‘ Regicide, a Tr.<igedy.’* —a provision precisely similar to that 
with which Dr. Johnson had starred, just bef Jrc—canic up to London. Tlie ‘ Regicide * 
came to no good, though at first patronized by Lord Lyttelton (‘ one of those little fel¬ 
lows who me sometimes called great men,' Smollett says) ; and Smollett cm burked ns 
* surgeon’s mate'on board a line-of-battlc ship, and served in the Carthagena expedi* 
ion, in 1711. lie left the service in tlie West Indies, and after residing some time in 
Jamaica, returneii to England in 1746. 

He was now nnsncccsefiil as a physician, to begin with ; pnhiished the satires, ‘Ad¬ 
vice* and ‘ Reproof,* without any luck ; and (1747) married the ‘beautiful and nccoiu- 
plishcd Miss Lasccllce.’ 

In 1748 he brought out his‘Roderick Random,’which at once made n ‘ hit.’ The 
snb«eqnent events of his life may be presented, cluonologically, in a bird’s-eye view ; 

1750. Made a tonr to Pans, where he chiefly wrote ‘ Peregrine Pickle.’ 

1751. Published ‘ Peregrine Pickle.’ » 

1753. Published ‘ Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom.’ 

1755. Published veision of ‘ Don Ouixote.’ 

1756. Began the ‘Critical Review.^ 

1758. Published his ‘ History of England.’ 

1763-1766 Traveling in France and Italy ; published his ‘Travels.* 

1760. Published ‘ Adventures of an Atom.* 

1710. Set out for Italy ; died at Leghorn 21st of October, 1771, in the fifty-first year of 
hi-^ age. 

* A good specimen of the old‘slashing’style of writing is presented by the pnni- 
graph on Adniinil Knowles, which subjected Smollett to pro^ccuiioii and imprivoniueiit. 
The admiral’s dcfcnH* on the occasion of the failure of tlie Ruchfort exiieditioii came 
to be cxaminod before the tribunal of the ‘Critical Review.* 

‘ He is,’said our author,‘an admiral without conduct, an engineer without knowl¬ 
edge, an officer willioiit resolution, and a man without veracity !’ 

Three moiitiis’ imprisonment in the King’s Bench avioiged lliis stinging paragraph. 

But the ‘ Critical * was to Smollett a perpetual fountain of ‘ hot water.' Among h'ss 
important controversies may lie mentioned that with Grainger, the translator of * Tibul¬ 
lus.’ Grainger replied in a pamphlet; and in the next number of tlie ‘ Review' ’ we find 
him threatened with ‘ castigation,’ os an ‘owl that has broken from his mew I ’ 

In f)r. Moore’s biography of him is a pleasant anecdote. After piiblislinig the ‘ Don 
(Juixotc,’ he retnriicd to Scotland to pay a visit to his mother; 

‘ On Smollett’s arrival he was introduced to his mother witn the connivance of Mrs. 
Tclfer (lier daughter), as a gentleman from the West Indies, who was iiiiiinateJy iic- 
qiiaiiited with her son. The better to support his assumed character, he endeavored to 
preserve a serious countenance, approaching to a frown ; bnt while his motiier’s eyes 
were riveted on his c.onntciiance, he could not refrain from smiling; she iinmcdiatcly 
sprung from he% chair, and throwing her arms round his neck, exclaimed, “Ah, my 
son I my son I I have found yon at last I ” 

‘She afterward told him, that if he had kept his austere looks and continued to 
qlmm, he might have escaped detection some time longer, hut “ yonr old rognisU 
smile,” added she. ” betrayed you at once.” ’ 

‘Shortly after the publication of ‘‘The Adventures of an Atom,” disease again at¬ 
tacked Smollett with redoubled violence. Attempts being vainly made to obtain for 
him the office of Consul In some part of the Mi’diierrancan. he was compelled to seek 
a warmer climate, without butter nieaiis of provision than his own precarious finances 
could afford. The kindness of his distingnish«>d friend and countryman. Dr. Arm¬ 
strong (then abroad), prociiicd for Dr, and Mrs Smollett a house at Monte Nero, n vil- 
age situated on the side of a mountain ovJl'Inokingthe sea, in the neighborhood oP 
Leghorn, a romantic and salutary abode, where he prepared for the press, the last, and 
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stout Scotchman bore it courageously. Yop see somehow that 
he is a gentleman, through alj his battling and struggling, his 
poverty, his hard-fought successes, and his defeats, llis novels 
•are recollections of his own adventures ; his characters dra\tn, 
as I should think, from personages with whom hj^ became 
acquainted in his own career of life. Strange companions ho 
must have had ; queer acquaintances lie made in the Glasgow 
College—in the country apothecary’s shop; in the gun-room of 
the man-of-war where he served as surgeon ; arui in the hard 
life on shore, where the sturdy adventurer struggled for fortune, 
lie did not invent much, as 1 fancy, but had the keenest per- 
co])tivc faculty, and describai W'hat ho saw with wonderful 
n‘lisli and delightful broad humor. I think Uncle Bowling, in 
* Roderick Random,’ is as good a character as Squire 'Western 
himself : and Mr. Morgan, the Welsh apothecary, is as pleas¬ 
ant as Dr. Cains. What man who has made his inestimable 
acquaintance—what novel-reader who loves Don Quixote and 
Major Dalgetty—will refuse his most cordial acknowledgments 
to the admirable Lieutenant Lismahago. The novel of ‘ Hum¬ 
phrey Clinker * is, 1 do think, the most laughable story that 
has ever been written since the goodly art of novel-writing 
began. Winifred Jenkins and Tabitha Bramble must keep 
Englishmen on the grin for ages yet to come ; and in their 
letters and the story of their loves there is a perpetual fount 
of sparkling laughter, as inexhaustible as Bladud’s well. 

(^Fielding, too, has described, though with a greater hand, 
the characters and scenes which he knew and saw. He had 
more than ordinary opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
life. Ilis family and education, first—his fortunes and mis- 
fortunes afterward—brought him into the society of every rank 
and condition of man. He is himself the hero of his boioks, 
he is wild Tom Jones, ho is wild Captain Booth ; less wild, I 
am glad to think, than his predecessor—at least heartily con* 
scious of demerit, and anxious to amend. 

When Fielding first came upon the town in 1727, the recol¬ 
lection of the great wits was still fresh in the coffefehouses and 
assemblies, and the judges there declared that young Harry 
Fielding had more spirits and wit than Congreve or any of his 
brilliant successors. His figure was tall and stahvart; his face 
handsome, manly, and noble looking ; to the very last days of 
his life he retained a grandeur of aii^and although worn down 

like music "sweetest in tbe close," the most pleaslns: of his compositions, "The Bz- 
p(‘(lilinn nf Humphrey Clinker." This uelightful work was piiblii'hed in 1771.'—Sir 
W'aIiTKR SOOTT. 
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by disease, his aspect and presence imposed respect upon the 
people round about him. * 

A dispute took place between Mr. Fielding and the captain ♦ 
of *tbe ship in which he was making his last voyage, and Field¬ 
ing relates how the man finally went down on his knees and 
begged his passenger’s pardoik He was living up to the last 
days of his life, and his spirit never gave in. llis vital power 
must have been immensely strong. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu f prettily characterizes Fielding and this capacity for 
happiness which he possessed, in a little notice of his death, 
when she compares him to Steele^who was as improvident and 
as happy as he was, and says that both should have gone on 
living forever. One can fancy the eagerness and gusto with 
which a man of Fielding’s frame, with his vast health and 
robust appetite, bis ardent spirits, his joyful humor, and his keen 
and hearty relish for life, must have seized and drunk that cup 
of pleasure which the town offered to him. Can any of my 
hearers remember the youthful feats of a college breakfast— 
the meats devoured and the cups quaffed in that HonJiteric feast ? 
I can call to mind some of the heroes of those youtliful ban¬ 
quets, and fancy young Fielding from Leyden rushing upon 
the feast, with his great laugh and immense healthy young 
appetite, eager and vigorous to enjoy. The young man’s wit 
and manners made him friends everywhere ; he lived with the 
grand man’s society of those days ; he was courted by peers 
and men of wealth and fashion. As he had a paternal allow¬ 
ance from his father, General Fielding, which, to use Henry’s 

* The diapnte with the captain arose from the wish of that functionary to intmdc on 
his rifrht to his cabin, for wliicb he bad paid thirty pounds. After recounting the cir¬ 
cumstances of the apology, he characteristically adds : 

* And here, that I may not be thought the sly trumpeter of my own praises, T do 
utterly disclaim ail praise on the occasion. Neither did the greatness of uiy mind dic¬ 
tate, ncl* the force of my Christianity exact this forgiveness. To speak ti uth. I forgave 
him from a motive which would make men much more forgiving, if they were much 
wiser than they are, because it was convenient for me so to do.' 

t Lady Mary was his second-coiisin—their respective grandfathers being sons of 
Chiorge Fielding, Bari of Desmond, eon of William, Bari of Denbigh. 

]n a letter dated just a week before his death, she says: 

* H. Fielding has given a true picture of himself and his first wife in the characters of 
Jl/r. and J/ira.!8<wf-Vsomecompliments to his own figure excepted ; andl am persuaded, 
several of the incidents he mentions are real matters of fact. I wonder he does not 
perceive 2bfn Jbnaa and ATr. Soo/A arc sorry scoundrels. . , Fielding has really a fund 
of true tinmor, and was to be pitied at his first entrance into the world, having no clioice, 
as he said himself, but to be a hackney writer or a hackney coachman. His genius 
deserved a better fate ; but I cannot help blaming that coiitiniied indiscretion, to give 
it the softest name, that has run throngh his life, and 1 am afraid still remains. . . 
Since 1 was born no original has appeared excepting Congreve, and Fielding, who 
would, I believe, have approached usurer to his excellences, if not forced by his ne¬ 
cessities to publish without correction, and throw many productions into ttie world he 
would have thrown into the fire, if meat could have been got without money, or money 
w ithout scribbling. . . I am sonr not to see any more of Peregrine Pickle's perform- 

b auecs; 1 wish yon would tell me nis name.’—Xeffsrs and WorAv (Lord WHABMCurra’s 
EiL), vol ill. DU. 1)3, 94. „ 
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own phrase, any man miglit pay wlio wouldr; as he liked ^jood 
wine, good clothes, and good company, which are all expeusivo 
articles to purchase, Harry Fielding began to run into debt, 
and borrow money in that easy manner in which Oapta'in 
Booth borrows money in the novel; was in nowise particular 
in accepting a few pieces from ^he purses of his rich friends, 
and bore down upon more than one of them, as Walpole tells na 
only too truly, for a dinner or a guinea. To supply himself 
with the latter he began to write theatrical pieces, having 
already, no doubt, a considerable acquaintance among the Old¬ 
fields and Bracegirdles behind the scenes. lie laughed at these 
pieces and scorned them. When the audience upon one occji- 
sion began to hiss a scone which he was too lazy to correct, and 
regarding which, when Garrick remonstrated with him, ho 
said that the public was too stupid to find out the badness of 
his work ; when the audience began to hiss. Fielding said, with 
characteristic coolness—‘ They have found it out, have they 
He did not prepare his novels in this way, and with a very 
diiferent c^re and interest laid the foundations and built up 
the edifices of his future fame. 

Time and shower have very little damaged those. The 
fashion and ornaments are, perhaps, of the architecture of 
that ago ; but the buildings remain strong and lofty, and of 
admirable proportions—masterpieces of genius and monuments 
of workmanlike skill. 

I cannot offer or hope to make a hero of Harry Fielding. 
Why hide his faults ? Why conceal his weaknesses in a cloud 
of periphrases? Why not show him, like liim as he is, not 
robed in a marble toga, and draped and polished in an heroic 
attitude, but with ink(Ml ruffles, and claret stains on his tar¬ 
nished laced coat, and on his manly face the marks of good- 
fellowsliip, of illness, of kindness, of care, and wine. St.'tlned 
as you see him, and worn by care and dissipation, that man 
retains some of the most precious and splendid human quali¬ 
ties and endowments. He has an admirable natural love of 
truth, the keenest instinctive antipathy to hypocr^s^, the hap¬ 
piest satirical gift of laughing it to scorn. His wit is wonder¬ 
fully wise and detective ; it flashes upon a rogue .and lightens 
lip a rascal like .a policeman’s lantern. He is one of the man¬ 
liest and kindliest of human beings ; in the midst of all his 
imperfections, he respects female inpoccnce and infantine ten¬ 
derness, .as you would suppose sucli a great-hearted, coura¬ 
geous soul would respect and care for them. He could not be 
so brave, generous, truth-telling as ho is, were ho not infinitely 
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merciful, pitiful,^nd tender. He will give any man his purse— 
he* can’t help kindness and 'profusion. He miiy have low 
tastes, but not a mean mind ; he admires with all his heart 
good and virtuous men, stoops to no flattery, bears no rancor, 
disdains all disloyal arts, does his public duty uprightly, is 
fondly loved by his family,^nd dies at his work.* 

If that theory be—and I have no doubt it is—the right and 
safe one, that human nature is always pleased with the spec¬ 
tacle of innbcenco rescued by fidelity, purity, and courage ; I 
suppose that of the heroes of Fielding’s three novels, we should 
like honest Joseph Andrews the best, and Captain Booth the 
second, and Tom Jones the third.f 
Joseph Andrews, though he wears Lady Booby’s cast-off 
livery, is, I think, to the full as polite as Tom J ones in his fustian 
suit, or Captain Booth in regimentals. He has, like those 
heroes, large calves, broad shoulders, a high courage, and a hand¬ 
some face. TheaccouiitsofJoseph’sbraveryandgoodqualities; 
his voice, too musical to halloo to the dogs; his bravery in 
riding races for the gentlemen of the county, and his constancy 
in refusing bribes and temptation, have something affecting 
in their 7iaivete and freshness, and prepossess one in favor of 
that handsome young hero. The rustic bloom of Fanny, 
and the delightful simplicity of Parson Adams, arc described 
with a friendliness which wins the reader of their story ; wo 
part from them with more regret than from Booth and Jones. 

Fielding, no doubt, began to write this novel in ridicule of 
‘ Pamela,’ for which Avork one can understand the hearty con¬ 
tempt and antipathy Avhich such an athletic and boisterous 
genius as Fielding’s must have entertained. He couldn’t do 
otherwise than laugh at the puny Cockney bookseller, pouring 
out endless volumes of sentimental twaddle, and hold him up 
to Icorn as a mollycoddle and a milksop. Ilis genius had been 
nursed on sack posset, and not on dishes of tea. His Muse 
had sung the loudest in tavern choruses, had seen the daylight 
Streaming in over thousands of emptied bowls, and reeled home 
to chambei;s on the shoulders of the watchman. Richardson’s 
goddess was attended by old maids and dowagers, and fed on 

*ne sailed for Lisbon from Gravesend, on Sunday morning;, June 30.1754; and 
began ‘ The Journal of a Voyage,* during the passage. lie died at Lisbon, in the begin- 




churchyard, near the Estrella Ciini'ch, with this inscription over him : 

* iiBNRicus Frenmua. 

LUOET BRITANNIA ORKMIO BON UATUM 
FOVRIIB K^TUM.' 

t Fielding himself is said by Dr. Warton to have preferred ' Joseph Andrews ’ to his 
other writings. 
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muffins and bohea. * Milksop!’ roars Harry Fielding, clat¬ 
tering at the timid shop-shutters. * Wretch! Monster! 
Mohock ! ’ shrieks the sentimental author of * Pamela * and 
all the ladies of his court cackle out an affrighted chorus. 
Fielding proposes to write a book in ridicule of the author, 
whom he disliked and utterly scqmed and laughed at; but ho 
is himself of so generous, jovial, and kindly a turn that he be¬ 
gins to like the characters which he invents, can’t help making 
them manly and pleasant as well as ridiculous, a*hd before he 
has done with them all, loves them heartily every one. 

Richardson’s sickening antipathy for Harry Fielding is 
quite as natural as the other’l laughter and contempt at the 
sentimentalist. I have not learned that these likings and dis- 
likings have ceased in the present day, and every author must 
lay his account not only to misrepresentation but to honest 
enmity among critics, and to being hated and abused for ^ood 
as well as for bad reasons. Richardson disliked Fielding’s 
works quite honestly ; Walpole quite honestly spoke of them 
as vulgar and stupid. Their squeamish stomachs sickened at 
the rough fare and the rough guests assembled at Fielding’s 
jolly revel. Indeed the cloth might have been cleaner: and 
the dinner and the company were scarce such as suited a 
dandy. The kind and wise old Johnson would not sit down 
with him.f But a greater scholar than Johnson could afford 
to admire that astonishing genius of Harry Fielding ; and we 
all know the lofty panegyric which Gibbon wrote of him, and 
which remains a towering monument to the great novelist’s 
memory. * Our immortal Fielding,’ Gibbon writes, ‘ was of 
the younger branch of the Earls of Denbigh, who drew their 
origin from the Counts of Hapsburgh. The successors of 
Charles V. may disdain their brethren of England ; but Jthe 
romance of ** Tom Jones,’* that exquisite picture of humor and 
manners, will outlive the palace of the Escurial and the Im. 
perial eagle of Austria.’ 

There can be no gainsaying the sentence of this great judge. 
To have your name mentioned by Gibbon is Iik« having it 

* * Richardson,’ says worthy Mrs. Barbauld, in her Memoir of him, prefixed to hia 
Correspondence, ’ was exceedingly hurt at this (’ Joseph Andrews ’), the more so as 
they hM been on good terms, and he was very intimate with Fielding’s two sisters. 
He never appears coMially to have forgiven it Cperbaps it was not in human nature he 
should), and he always speaks in his letters with a great deal of asperity of' Tom 
Jones,* more indeed than was quite graceful in a riviu author. No doubt he himself 
ilionght his indignation was sorely excited by the iQpse morality of the work and of its 
author, bnt he could tolerate Cibber.’ 

t It mnst always be borne in mind, that besides that the Doctor couldn’t be expected 
to like Fielding’s wild life (to say nothing of the fact that they were of opposite sides 
in politics), Riehardson was one of his earliest and kindest friends. Yet Johnson too 
(jas Boswell tolls us) read ’Amelia’ tlirough without stopping. 
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Writteii oil the dome of St. Peter’s, Pilgrims from all the 
world admire and behold it. j 
•As a picture of manners, the novel of *Tom Jones’ is indeed 
^qiiisite ; as a work of construction quite a wonder: the by¬ 
play of*wisdom, the power of observation, the multiplied 
felicitous turns and thought^ the varied character of the great 
Comic Epic, keep the reader in a perpetual admiration andcuri. 
osity.* But against Mr. Thomas Jones himself we have a right 
to put in a "protest, and quarrel with the esteem the author 
evidently has for that character. Charles Lamb says finely of 
Jones that a single hearty laugh from him 'clears the air’— 
but then it is in a certain state*of the atmosphere. It might 
clear the air when such personages as Blitil or Lady Bellaston 
poison it. But I fear very much that (except until the very 
last scene of the storv) when Mr. Jones enters Sophia’s draw¬ 
ing room, the pure air there is rather tainted with the young 

f cntleman’s tobacco pipe and punch. I can’t say that I think 
[r. Jones a virtuous character ; 1 can’t say but that I think 
Fielding’s evident liking and admiration for Mr.*Jones show 
that the great humorist’s moral sense was blunted by his life, 
and that here, in art and ethics, there is a great error. If it is 
right to have a hero whom we may admire, let us at least take 
care that he is admirable ; if, as is the plan of some authors (a 
plan decidedly against their interests, be it said), it is pro¬ 
pounded that there exists in life no such being, and therefore 
that in novels, the picture of life, there should appear no such 
character; then Mr. Thomas Jones becomes an admissible 
person, and we examine his defects and good qualities as we 
do those of Parson Thwackum, or Miss Seagrim. But a hero 
with a flawed reputation ; a hero sponging for a guinea; a hero 
who can’t pay his landlady, and is obliged to let his honor 
out* to hire, is absurd, and his claim to heroic rank untenable. 
I protest against Mr. Thomas Jones holding such rank at all. I 
protest even against his being considered a more than ordinary 
young fellow, ruddy-cheeked, broad-shouldered, and fond of 

* * Manners cliange from generation to generation, and with manners morals appear 
to change—actnallv change with some, bat appear to change with all bat the abandoned. 
A young man of the present day who shoald act as ITom Jones is s^posed to act at 
Upton, with Lady Bellaston, etc., would not be a Tom Jones; and a Tom Jones of the 
present day, without perhaps being in the ground a better man, would have perished 
rather than submit to be kept by a harridan of fortune. Therefore, this novel is, and 
indeed pretends to be, no example of conduct. But, notwithstanding all this, I do loathe 
the cant which can recommend ** Pamela" and " Clarissa Harlowe^* as strictly moral, 
although they poison the imagination of the young with continued doses of tinct. lyUOy 
while Tom Jones Is prohibited as loose. I do not speak of yonng women: but a yonne 
man whose heart or feelings can be Injured, or even his passions excited by this novel, 
is already thoroughly corrupt. There is a cneerfiil, sunshiny, breezy spirit, that pre¬ 
vails everywhere, strongly contrasted with the close, hot. day-dreamy continuity of 
Bichardson,’— Colbridok: LUenery Bsmoins, vol. il. p. 374. 
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wine and pleasure. He would not rob a chureli, but that is all; 
and a pretty long argument jnay bo debated, as to which 
of these old types, the spendthrift, the hypocrite, Jones aivl 
Blifil, Charles and Joseph Surface—is the worst member o‘i 
society and the most deserving of censure. The prodigal 
Captain Booth is a better man than his predecessor Mr. Jones, 
in so far as he thinks much more humbly of himself than Jones 
did; goes down on his knees, and owns his weaknesses, and 
cries out, ‘ Not for my sake, but for the sake of my pure and 
sweet and beautiful wife Amelia, I pray you, oh, critical reader, 
to forgive me.* That stern moralist regards him from the 
bench (the judge’s practice ouf of court is not here the ques¬ 
tion), and says, ‘ Captain Booth, it is perfectly true that your 
life has been disreputable, and that on many occasions you 
have shown yourself to be no better than a scamp—you have 
been tippling at the tavern, when the kindest and sweetest lady 
in the world has cooked your little supj)er of boiled mutton and 
awaited you all the night; you have spoilt the little dish of 
boiled muttop thereby, and caused pangs and pains to Amelia’s 
tender heart.* You have got into debt without the means of 
paying it. You have gambled the money with which you ought 
to have paid your rent. You have spent in drink or in worse 
amusements the sums which your poor wife has raised upon 
her little home treasures, her own ornaments, and the toys of 
her children. But, you rascal! you own humbly that you are 
no better than you should be ; you never for one moment pre¬ 
tend that you are anything but a miserable weak-minded rogue. 
You do in your heart adore that angelic woman, your wife, 
and for her sake, sirrah, you shall have your discharge. 

* ‘Nor was she CLady Mary Wortley Montagn) a Btranf^er to that beloved first wife, 
whose pictare he drew in ins “Aineli.>i,” when, bb slie said, even the glowing langunge 
he knew how to employ, did not do more than jnstice to the amiable qualities of |tbe 
original, or to her beauty, although thin had Biinered a little from the accident related 
in the novel—a friglitfni overturn, which destroyed the gristle of her nose, lie loved 
her passionately, and she returned his affection. . . 

‘ llis biographers seem to have been shy of disclosing that, after the death of this 
charming woman, he married her maid. And yet the act was not so discreditable to 
hla character as it may sound. The maid had few personal charms, bat was an excel¬ 
lent creature, devotedly attached to her mistress, and almost broken-hearted for her loss. 
In the first agonies of his own grief, which approached to frenzy, he f&nnd no relief 
bat from weeping along with her; nor solace when a degree calmer, bnt in talking to 
her of the angel they mutually regretted. This made her his habitual confidential 
associate, and In process of time he began to think he could not give bis children a 
tenderer mother, or secure for himself a more faithful housekeeper and nurse. At 
least this was what he told his friends; and it Is certain that her conduct as his wife 
confirmed It, and fully justified his good opinion.’—/Isffsrs and TVor/tf qf Lady Mary 
WarUey MatUagu. Edited by Lord Wharnkcliffb. Introduetoiry Anecdotes, vol. f. 

pp. 80,81. •* 

Fielding’s first wife was Miss Oraddock, a young lady from Salisbury, with a fortune 
of ISOOil., whom he married in 1736. Ahoii|‘ the same time he succeeded, himself, to an 
estate of StW. iKir annum, and on the joint amount he lived for some time as a splendid 
country gentlcniau in I>orH<‘l.'»lnre. Tl>m* y«*nrs brought him to the end of bis fortune; 
when he returued Lu J.uiiiloii <iiid became a btudent of law. 
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Lucky for you, aivd for others like you, that in spite of your 
failings and imperfections, pure|Iieart8 pity and love you. For 
yejur wife’s sake you are permitted to go hence without a re- 
nfaiid; and I beg you, by the way, to carry to that angelical 
lady the. expression of the cordial respect and admiration of 
this court.’ Amelia pleads for her husband. Will Booth; 
Amelia pleads for her recklells kindly old father, Harry Field¬ 
ing. To have invented that character is not only a triumph of 
art, but it is a good action. They say it was in his own home 
that Fielding knew her and loved her ; and from his own wife 
that he drew tlie most charming character in English fiction. 
Fiction! why fiction ? why not Ifistory ? I know Amelia just as 
well as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. I believe in Colonel Bath 
almost as much as in Colonel Gardiner or the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land. 1 admire the author of ^ Amelia,’and thank the kind 
master who introduced me to that sweet and delightful com¬ 
panion and friend. ‘Amelia’ perhaps is not a better story 
than ‘ Tom Jones,’ but it has the bettor ethics ; the prodigal 
repents at least, before forgiveness—^whereas that odious broad- 
backed Mr. Jones carries off his beauty wdth scarce an interval 
of remorse for his manifold errors and shortcomings ; and is 
not half punished enough before the great ju’ize of fortune and 
love falls to his share. I am angry with Jones. Too much of 
the plum cake and rewards of life fall to that boisterous, swag¬ 
gering young scapegrace. Sophia actually surrenders without 
a proper sense of decorum ; the fond, foolish, palpitating little 
creature ! ‘Indeed, Mr. Jones,’ she says, ‘it rests witli you 
to appoint the day.’ I suppose Sophia is drawn from life as 
well as Amelia ; and many a young fellow, no better than Mr. 
Thomas Jones, has carried by a coup de main the heart of 
many a kind girl who is a great deal too good for him. 

(What a wonderful art! What an admirable gift of nature 
was it by which the author of these tales was endowed, and 
which enabled him to fix our interest, to waken our sympathy, 
to seize upon our credulity, so that we believe in his people 
—speculatp gravely upon their faults or their excellences, 
prefer this one or that, deplore Jones’ fondness for drink 
and play. Booth’s fondness for play and drink, and the un¬ 
fortunate position of the wives of both gentlemen—love and 
admire those ladies with all our hearts, and talk about them 
as faithfully as if we h^d breakfasted with them this morn¬ 
ing in their actual drawing rooms or should meet them this 
afternoon in tlie Park I Wlwt a genius I what a vigor! 
what a bright-eyed intelligoiice and observation! what a 
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wholesome hatred for meanness and knayery! what a vast 
sympathy ! what a cheerfulness I what a manly relish of ^ife ! 
what a love of human kind I what a poet is here !—watchipg, 
meditating, brooding, creating! What multitudes of trutrlis 
has that man left behind him ! What generations he has 
taught to laugh wisely and fairly! What scholars he has 
formed and accustomed to the bxercise of thoughtful humor 
and the manly play of wit! What a courage he had ! 
yWhat a dauntless and constant cheerfulness of intellect, that 
[burned bright and steady through all the storms of his life, 
and never deserted its last wreck 1 It is wonderful to think 
of the pains and misery which the man suffered ; the pressure 
of want, illness, remorse which he endured; and tliat the writer 
was neither malignant nor melancholy, his view of truth never 
warped, and his generous human kindness never surrendered.’!^ 

* In the Omtleman'9 Magazine for 1786, an anecdote is related of Harry Fielding, 
* in whom,' unys the correspondent, * good nature and philanthropy in their extreme 
degree were known to lie the prominent features.’ it seems that ‘ some parochial taxes * 
for hia hout«e in Beaufort Buildings had long been demanded by the collector. ‘ At 
last, Harry went off to JohuHon, and obtained by a process of literary mortgage the 
needful sum. He was returning with it, when he met an old college chum whom ho 
had not seen fof many years. He asked the chum to dinner with him at a neighboriiig 
tavern; and learning that he was in difflculties, emptied the contents of his pocket 
into his. On returning home he was informed that the collector had been twice for the 
money. “ Friendship has called for the money and had it,” said Fielding; ” let the col> 
lector call again.” ’ 

It is elsewhere told of him that being in company with the Earl of Denbigh, his 
kinsman, and the conversation turning upon their relationship, the carl asked him 
how it was that he spelled hia name ' Fielding,’ and not * Feilding,’ like the head of 
the house I ' 1 cannot toll, iny lord,’ said he,* except it be that my branch of the family 
were the first that knew how to spell.* 

In 1748 he was made Justice of the Peace for Westminster and Middlesex, an offleo 
then paid by fees, and very laborious, without being particularly reputable. It may be 
seen from his own words, iu the Introduction to the ‘Voyage,’ what bind of work de¬ 
volved upon him, and iu what a state he was during these last years; and still more 
clearly, now he comported himself through all. 

' While I was preparing fur my journey, and when I was almost fatigued to death, 
with several long examinations, relating to five different murders, all committed within 
the space of a week, by different gangs of street-robbers, I received a message from his 
Grace the Duke of Newcastle, by Mr. Carrington, the King’s messenger, to attend his 
Grace the next morning in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, upon some business of im|)ortimce ; 
but I excused myself from complying with the message, as besides being lame, 1 
was very ill with the great fatigues 1 had lately undergone, added to my distemper. 

* His Grace, however, sent Mr. Carrington the very next morning, with another snin- 
mon.<i; with which, though in the utmost distress, I immediately complied ; but the 
duke happening, unfortunately for me, to be then particularly engaged, after 1 had 
waited some time, sent a gentleman to discourse with me on the best plan which could 
be invented for these murders and robberies, which were every day committed in the 
streets; upon which I promised to transmit my opinion in writing to hlfr Groce, who, as 
the gentleman informed me, intended to lay it before the Privy Council. 

‘Thongh this visit cost me a severe cold, I, notwithstanding, set myself down to 
work, and in about four days sent the duke as regular a plan as I could form, with all 
the reasons and arguments I could bring to support it, drawn out on several sheets 
of paper; and soon received a message from the duke, by Mr. Carrington, acquaint¬ 
ing me that my plan was highly approved of, and that all the terms of it would m com¬ 
plied with. 

‘ The principal and most material of these termr'. was the immediately depositing 
60(V. in my hands; at which small charge I undertook to demolish the then reigning 
gangs, and to put the civil policy into such order, that no such gangs should ever be 
able for the future to form themselves into bodies, or at least to remain any time 
foimldable to the public. 
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In the quarrel mentioned before, which happened on Field- 
iniv*8*la8t voyage to Lisbon, and ijkvheu the stout captain of the 
ship fell down on his knees and asked the sick man’s pardon— 
‘ I*did not suffer,* Fielding says, in his hearty, manly way, his 
eyes lighfting up as it were with their old fire—* I did not 
suffer a brave man and an old^man to remain a moment in that 
posture, but immediately forgave him.* Indeed, I think, with 
his noble spirit and unconquerable generosity, Fielding reminds 
one of those Brave men of whom one reads in stories of Eng¬ 
lish shipwrecks and disasters—of the officer on the African 
shore, when disease has destroyed the crew, and he himself is 
seized by fever, who throws tfib lead with a death-stricken 
hand, takes the soundings, carries the ship out of the river or 
off the dangerous coast, and dies in the manly endeavor—of 
the wounded captain, when the vessel founders, who never 
loses his heart, who eyes the danger steadily, and has a cheery 
word for all, until the inevitable fate overwhelms him, and 
the gallant ship goes down. Such a brave and gentle heart, 
such an intrepid and courageous spirit, I love to Recognize in 
the manly, the English Harry Fielding. 

STERNE AND GOLDSMITH. 

Roger Sterne, Sterne’s father, was the second son of a 
numerous race, descendants of Richard Sterne, Archbishop of 
York, in the reign of James II. ; and cliildren of Simon Sterne 
and Mary Jaques, his wife, lieiress of Elvington, near York.* 
Roger was a lieutenant in Handyside’s regiment, and engaged 
in Flanders in Queen Anne’s wars. He married the daughter 
of a noted sutler—* N. B., he was in debt to him,’ his son 
writes, pursuing the paternal biography—and marched through 
the,world with this companion ; she following the regiment 

I had delayed my Bath Journey for some time, contrary to the repeated advice of 
my physical acquaintances and the ardent desire of my warmest friends, though my 
distemper was now turned to a deep jaundice; in which case the Bath waters are gen¬ 
erally reputed to be almost infallible. But 1 had the most eager desire to demolish this 
gang of villains and cut-throats. . . 

* After some weeks the money was paid at the Treasury, and within a few days after 
90(V. of it hadacome into my hands, the whole gang of cut-throats was entirely dis¬ 
persed. . .' 

Further on, he says: 

* I will confess that my private affairs at the beginning of the winter had hut a 

gloomy aspect: for 1 had not plundered the public or the poor of those sums which 
men, who are always ready to plunder both as much as they can, have been pleased to 
suHiiect me of taking; on the contrary, by composing. Instead of inflaming, the quar¬ 
rels of porters and beggars (whicli I bliislt when I say hath not been nnivcrsaliy prac¬ 
ticed), and by rcfnsing'to take a si||i]ling from a man wlio most undoubtedly would not 
have had another left, I had reduced an income of about 6001. a year of the dirtiest 
money upon earth, to little more than 3001., a considerable portion of which remained 
with my clerk.’ • 

*He came of a Suffolk family—one of whom settled in Nottinghamshire. Ths 
(amous ’starling’ was actually the family crest. 
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and bringing many children to poor RogeF Sterne. The cap¬ 
tain was an irascible but kiiyl and simple little man, Slerne 
says, and informs us that his sire was run through the body at 
Gibraltar, by a brother officer, in a duel which arose out o'^' a 
dispute about a goose. Roger never entirely recovered from 
the effects of this rencounter, ]put died presently at Jamaica, 
whither he had followed the drum. 

Laurence, his second child, was born at Clonmel, in Ireland, 
in 1713, and traveled, for the first ton years of his life, on his 
father’s march, from ban*ack to transport, from Ireland to 
England.* 

One relative of his motheris took her and her family under 
shelter for ten months at Mullingar; another collateral descend¬ 
ant of the archbishop’s housed tiiem for a year at his castle 
near Carrickfergus. Larry Sterne was put to school at Hali¬ 
fax in England, finally was adopted by his kinsman of Elving- 
ton, and parted company with his father, the captain, who 
marched on his path of life till he met the fatal goose which 
closed his career. The most picturesque and delightful parts 
of Laurence Sterne’s writings, we owe to his recollections of 
the military life. Trim’s niontero cap, and Lc Fevre’s sword, 
and dear Uncle Toby’s roquelaure, are doubtless reminiscences 
of the boy, who had lived with the followers of William and 
Marlboro ugh,and had beat time with his little feet to the fifes of 
Ramillies in Dublin barrack-yard, or played with the tom flags 
and halberts of Malplaquct on tlic parade ground at Clonmel. 

Laurence remained at Halifax school till he was eighteen 
years old. His wit and cleverness appear to have acquired the 
respect of his master here ; for when the usher whipped Lau¬ 
rence for writing his name on the newly whitewashed school¬ 
room ceiling, the pedagogue in chief rebuked the understrapjper, 
and said that the name should never be effaced, for Sterne Vas 
a boy of genius, and would come to preferment. 

His cousin, the Squire of Elvington, sent Sterne to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where he remained five years, and taking 
orders, got, through his uncle’s interest, the living of Sutton 
and the prebendary of York. Through his wife’s connections 
he got the living of Stillington. He married her in 1741; 
having ardently courted the young lady for some years pre¬ 
viously. It was not until the young lady fancied herself dying, 
that she made Sterne acquainted wit^ the extent of her liking 

*' It was in this parish (of Animo, in Wicklow), during our stay, that I had that 
wonderful escape in falling through n mi'i-race, whilst the mill watt going, and of being 
taken up unhurt; the story is iiicrodihlo, but known for truth in all that part of Ireland, 
Where hundreds of the comniou people ilocked to sec me.’—S tkrns. 
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for him. One eveHing when he was sitting with her, with an 
almdbt broken heart to see hcr^so ill (the Kev. Mr. Sterne’s 
heart was a good deal broken in the course of his life), she 
safd—‘ My dear Laurey, I never can be yours, for I verily 
believe I«have not long to live; but I have left yon every 
shilling of my fortune’—a generosity which overpowered 
Sterne. She recovered ; and so they were married, and grew 
heartily tired of each other before many years were over. 
* Nescio quid ^st materia cum me,’ Sterne writes to one of his 
friends (in dog-Latin, and very sad dog-Latin too); ‘ sed sum 
fatigatus et aegrotus de mca uxore plus quam nnquani; * which 
means, I am sorry to say, ‘ I do'h’t know what is the matter 
with me ; but I arn more tired and sick of my wife than ever.’ * 

This to bo sure was five-and-twenty years after Lauvey had 
been overcome by her generosity and she by Laurey’s love. 
Then he wrote to her of the deliglits of marriage, saying, * We 
will be as merry and as innocent as our first parents in Para¬ 
dise, before the archfiend entered that indescribable scene. 
The kindest affections will liave room to expand iq our retire¬ 
ment : let the human tempest and hurricane rage at a dis¬ 
tance, the desolation is beyond the horizon of peace. My L. 
has seen a polyanthus blow in December? Some friendly 
wall has sheltered it from the biting wind. No planetary 
influence shall reach us, but that which presides and cherishes 
the sweetest flowers. The gloomy family of care and distrust 
shall be banished from our dwelling, guarded by thy kind and 
tutelar deity. We will sing our choral songs of gratitude 
and rejoice to the end of our pilgrimage. Adieu, my L. Re¬ 
turn to one who languishes for thy society I As I take up my 
pen, ray poor pulse quickens, my pale face glows, and tears 
are trickling down on my paper as I trace the word L.’ 

And it is about this woman, with whom he finds no fault 
but that she bores him, that our philanthropist writes, ‘ Sum 
fatigatus et segrotus ’— Sum mortaliter in amore with some¬ 
body else I That fine flower of love, tliat polyanthus over 
which Stcrvie sniveled so many tears, could not last for a 
quarter of a century ! 

Or rather it could not be expected that a gentleman with 
such a fountain at command should keep it to arroser one 
homely old lady, when a score of younger and prettier people 

*' Hy wife returns to Tonlonse, atid proposes to pass the sammer at Bienadres. I,ion 
the contrary, go and visit my wife, the church, in Yorkshire. We all live the longer, 
at least the happier, for having things mir ov^n way ; this is my coningal maxim. I 
own *ti8 not the best of maxims, but 1 maintain ’tie not the worst.’—S tjsbnb's Letter* ; 
Vfith January, 17&1. 
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might be refreshed from the same gushing* source.* It A^as in 
December, 1767, that the Rov. Laurence Sterne, the famous 
Shandean, the charming Yoiick, the delight of the fashij^n* 
able world, the delicious divine, for whose sermons the whole 
polite world was subscribing,! the occupier of Rabelais* easy- 
chair, only fresh stuffed and mqye elegant than when in pos* 
session of the cynical old curate of Meudon |—the more than 

* In a collection of * Seven Letters by Sterne and his Friends * Q)rinted for private 
circulation in 1844), is a letter of M. Tollot, who was in France mth Sterne and his 
family in 1764. Hero is a paragraph: 

* Nous arrivftmes ie lendemaln & Montpellier, ob nous trodvftmes notre ami Mr. 
Sterne, sa femme, sa fllle, Mr. Uuet, etquelques autres Anglaises. J’eus, je vous 
I’avoue, beaucoup de plaisir en revoyaqt Ie bou et agreable Tristram. . . 11 avait 6t6 
assez longtemps a Toulonse, oh il se sermt amuse sans sa femme, qni le ponrsuivit par- 
tout, et qni voulait 6tre de tout. Ces dispositions dans cette bonne dame lui ont fait 

S asser d’assez mauvais momens; il supporte tons ces d^sagrdmens avec une patience 
’ange.’ 

Abont four months after this very characteristic letter Sterne wrote to the same 
gentleman to whom Tollot had written; and from his letter we may extract a com¬ 
panion paragraph: 

*. . . All which being premised, I have been for eight weeks smitten with the 
tenderest passion that ever tender wight underwent. 1 wish, dear cousin, thou conId’sC 
conceive (perhaps thou canst without my wishing it) bow aeliciously I cantered away 
with it the llrst month, two np, two down, always upon my hanchM. along the streets 
from my hotel to hers—at first once, then twice, then three times a day, tni at length 
1 was within wi ace of setting up my hobby-horse in her stable for good and all. 
1 might as well, considering how the enemies of the Lord have blasphemed thereupon. 
The last three weeks we were every hour upon the doleful ditty of parting; and thou 
may'st conceive, dear cousin, how it altered my gaitand air : for I went and came like 
any louden’d carl, and did nothing bxAjmtr dfs sefUimeM with her from sun-rising 
even to the setting of the same: and now she is gone to the south of France ; and to 
finish the com6die, I fell 111, and broke a vessel m my lungs, and half bled to death. 
yoil& mon histoire 1 ’ 

Whether husband or wife had most of the ^pcUUnce d'ange * may be uncertain; but 
there can be no doubt which needed it most 1 
t ’ Tristram Shandy ” is still a greater object of admiration, the man as well as the 
book: one is Invited to dinner, where he dines, a fortnight before. As to the volumes 
yet published, there is much good fun in them and humor sometimes hit and sometimes 
missed. Have yon read his “ Sermons,' with his own comic figure, from a painting by 
Reynolds, at the head of them f They are in the style 1 think most proper for the 
pulpit, and show a strong imagination and a sensible heart; but you see nim often tot¬ 
tering on the verge of laughter, and ready to throw bis periwig in the face of the 
audience.’—G ratis Letter* : June 2S1,1790. 

*It having been observed that there was little hospitality in London—Johnson: 
** Nay, sir, any man who has a name, or who has the power of pleasing, will be^very 
generally invited in London. The man, Sterne, I have been told, has had engagements 
for three months.” Ooldgmith : ” And a very doll fellow.” Johnson: ” Why no, sir.” * 
Boswelt/s IMe of Johnaon. 

* Her [Mias Monckton’s] vivacity enchanted the sage, and they used to talk together 
with all imaginable ease. A singular instance happened one evening, when she insisted 
that some of Sterne’s writings were very pathetic. Johnson bluntly denied it. ” I am 
sure,” said she, ” they have affected me.” ” Why,” said Johnson, smiling and rolling 
himself about—” that is, because, dearest, you're a dunce.” Whenf'She some time 
afterward mentioned this to him. he said with equal truth and politeness, ” Madam, 
If I hod thought so, 1 certainly should not have said it.” ’— IHd. 

t A passage or two from Sterne’s ’ Sermons ’ may not be without interest here. Is 
not the following, leveled against the cruelties of the Church of Rome, stomped with 
the autograph of the author of the ’ Sentimental Journey ’ f 
’ To be convinced of this, go with me for a moment into the prisons of the Inquisi¬ 
tion—behold religion with mercy and Justice chained down under her feet—there, 
sitting ghastly upon a black tribunal, propped up vdth racks and instruments of tor¬ 
ment—Hark 1—what a piteous groan 1—See the melancholy wretch who uttered It, Just 
brought forth to undergo the anguish of a mock trial, and endure the utmost pain that 
a studied system of rdigiove cruelty ha< been able to invent. Behold this helpless 
victim delivered up to his tormentors. His body so wasted with sorrow and long cmJlM- 
mentf you'll see every nerve and muscle as it Observe the last movement of that 
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rival of the Dean of St. Patrick’s wrote the above-quoted re¬ 
spectable letter to his friend in London : and it was in April of 
the, same year that he was pouring out his fond heart to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Draper, wife of * Daniel Draper, Esq., Councilor of 
Bombay, jind, m 1YY6, chief of the factory of Surat—a gentle¬ 
man very much respected in that quarter of the globe.’ 

‘ I got thy letter last night, Eliza,’ Sterne writes, * on my 
return from Lord Bathurst’s, where I dined ’—(the letter has 
this merit in it, that it contains a pleasant reminiscence of bet¬ 
ter men than Sterne, and introduces us to a portrait of a kind 
old gentleman)—‘I got thy letter last night, Eliza, on my re¬ 
turn from Lord Bathurst’s; and wliere 1 was heard—as I talked 
of thee an hour without intermission—with so much pleasure 
and attention that the good old lord toasted your health three 
different times ; and now he is in his 85th year, says he hopes 
to live long enough to be introduced as a friend to my fair 
Indian disciple, and to see her eclipse all other Nabobesses as 
much in wealth as she does already in exterior and, what is far 
better’ (for Sterne is nothing without his morality), ‘ in interior 
merit. This nobleman is an old friend of mine. Yhn know he 
was always the protector of men of wit and genius, and has had 
those of the last century, Addison, Steele, Pope, Swift, Prior, 
etc., always at his table. The manner in which his notice began 
of me was as singular as it was polite. He came up to me one 
day as I was at the Princess of Wales’ court, and said, I want 
to know you, Mr. Sterne, but it is fit you also should know who 

horrid engine.—What convulsions it has thrown him into I Consider the nature of the 
posture in wliich he now lies stretched.—What exquisite torture he endures by it.— 
'Tis all nature can bear.—Good God I see how it keeps his weary soul hanging upon 
his trembling lips, willing to take its leave, but not suffered to depart. Behold the 
unhappy wretch led back to bis cell—dragg'd out of it again ti> meet the flames—and 
the insults in his last agonies, which this principle—this principle, that there can be 
religion without morality—^has prepared for him.'— SermonS7th. 

The next extract is preached on a text to be found in Judges xiz. vv. 1,2,3, con¬ 
cerning a ' certain Levite ’: 

* Such a one the Levite wanted to share his solitude and All up that uncomfortable 
blank in the heart in such a situation; for, notwithstanding all we meet with in books, 
in many of which, no doubt, there are a good many handsome things said upon the 
sweets of retirement, etc. . . yet still * it is no/ good for man to be alone* nor can all 
which the cold-hearted pedant stuns our esrs with upon the subject, ever give one 
answer of satisfaction to the mind ; in the midst of the loudest vanntings of philoso¬ 
phy, nature wil!>have her yearnings for society and friendship : a good heart wants 
some object to be kind to—and the best parts of our blood, and the purest of our spirits, 
suffer most under the destitution. 

*Let the torpid monk seek Heaven comfortless and alone. God speed him I For 
my own part, I fear 1 should never so And the way : let me be wise and religious^ hut let 
me be Man ; wherever thy Providence places me or whatever be the road I take to 
Thee, give me some companion in iny journey, be it only to remark to, “ How our 
shadows lengthen as our sun goes down” ;—to whom I may say, ” How fresh is ihe 
face of nature I how sweet the flovytrs of the field I how delicious arc these fruits 1 ”' 
—•Sermon 18/A. 

The first of these passages gives ns another drawing of the famous ' Captive.' The 
second shows that the same refiection was suggested to the Rev. Laurence by a text in 
Judges as by the JUle-de-eAafnAre. 

Sterne’s Sermons were published as those of * Mr. Yorick.' 
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it is that wishes tliis pleasure. You Iiave ^card of an old Lord 
Bathurst, of whom your Popes and Swifts have sung and spoken 
so much ? I have lived my fife with geniuses of that cast, but 
have survived them ; and despairing ever to find their equals, 
it is some years since I haye shut up my books and,,closed my 
accounts; but you have kindled a desire in me of opening them 
once more before I die; which { now do ; so go home and dine 
with me.’’ This nobleman, I say, is a prodigy, for he has all 
the wit and promptness of a man of thirty ; a disposition to be 
pleased, and a power to please others, beyond whatever I knew ; 
added to which a man of learning, courtesy, and feeling. 

* lie heard me talk of thee, Eliza, with uncommon satisfac- 
tion—for there was only a third person, and of sensibility^ with 
us; and a most sentimental afternoon till nine o’clock have we 
passed ! * But thou, Eliza, wert the star that conducted and 
enlivened the discourse ! And when I talked not of thee, still 
didst thou fill ray mind, and warm every thought I uttered, for 
I am not ashamed to acknowledge I greatly miss thee. Best 
of all good girls !—the sufferings I have sustained all night in 
consequent'e of thine, Eliza, are beyond the power of words. 
. . . And so thou hast tixed thy Bi’amin’s _ portrait over 
thy writing desk, and wilt consult it in all doubts and difficuh 
ties?—Grateful and good girl! Yorick smiles contentedly over 
all thou dost: his picture does not do justice to his own com¬ 
placency. 1 am glad your shipmates are friendly beings’ (Eliza 
was at Deal, going back to the Councilor at Bombay, and in¬ 
deed it was high time she should be off). ^ You could least 
dispense with what is contrary to your own nature, which is 
soft and gentle, Eliza; it would civilize savages—though pity 
wore it thou should’st be tainted with the office. Write to 
me, my child, thy delicious letters. Let them speak the easy 
carelessness of a heart that opens itself anyhow, cveryfiow. 
Such, Eliza, I write to thee! ’ (The artless rogue, of course he 
did !) ‘And so I should ever love thee, most artlessly, most 
affectionately, if Providence permitted thy residence in the 

* * I am glad that you are in love; 'twill cure you at least of the splgen, which haa a 
had effect on both man and woman. I myself rount ever have some l)ulcinia in my 
head ; it harmonizes tiie soul; and in these cases I first endeavor to make the lady be¬ 
lieve so. or rather, 1 begin first to make myself believe tliat I am in love; but I carry 
on my affairs qnite in tlio French way, sentimentally: “i’awww,” say they, "n’estrien 
tatti tentimenl." Now, notwithstanding they make such a pother about the word, 
they have no precise idea annexed to it. And so much for that same subject called 
love.’—S tbunk’s LetUrs; May 23,1705. 

* P. S. My “ Sentimental Journey ” will please Mrs. J- and my Lydia [his 

daughter, afterward Mrs. Medalle] —‘ I can auswef' for those two. It is a subject 
which works well, and suits the frame of mind I have been in for some time past. I 
told you my design in it was to teach to love the world and onr fellow creatures 
bettor than we do—so it runs most upon those gentler passions and affections which 
aid BO much to it'—Letters 1.1767]. 
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Bame section of thp .i^lobe: for I am all that honor and affeo- 
tioii«can make me “ Thy Bbamin.” ’ 

^^he Bramin oontinuca addressing Mrs. Draper until tho 
dd()arture of the Earl of Chatham Indiaman from Deal, on 
tlie 2d oi^ April, 1767. He is amiably anxious about the fresh 
paint for Eliza's cabin ; he is uncommonly solicitous about 
her companions on board. i fear tho best of your shipmates 
are only genteel by comparison with the contrasted crew with 
which thou bcholdest them. So was—^you know who—from 
the same fallacy which was put upon your judgment when— 
but I will not mortify you I ’ 

‘You know who * was, of cjursc, Daniel Draper, Esq., of 
Bombay—a gentleman very much respected in that quarter of 
tlic globe, and about whose probable health our w^orthy Bra- 
miii writes with delightful candor : 

‘ I honor you, Eliza, for keeping secret some things which, 
if explained, had been a panegyric on yourself. There is a 
dignity in venerable alHiction which will not allow it to appeal 
to the world for pity or redress. Well have you supported 
that character, my amiable, my philosophic friend ! And, 
indeed, I begin to think you have as many virtues as my Uncle 
Toby’s widow. Talking of widows—pray, Eliza, if ever you 
are such, do not think of giving yourself to some wealthy 
Nabob, because I design to marry you myself.- IVIy wife cannot 
live long, and I know not the woman I should like so well for 
her substitute as yourself. ’Tis true I am ninety-five in con¬ 
stitution, and you but twenty-five ; but what I want in youth, I 
will make up in wit and good humor. Not Swift so loved his 
Stella, Scarron his Maintenon, or Waller his Saccharissa. Tell 
me, in answer to this, that you approve and honor the proposal.* 

Approve and honor tho proposal! The coward was writing 
gay letters to his friends this while, with sneering allusions to 
this poor foolish Bramine, Her ship was not out of the Downs, 
and the charming Sterne was at the Mount Coffeehouse, 
with a sheet of gilt-edged paper before him, offering tluit pre¬ 
cious treasure his heart to Lady P-, asking whether it gave 

her pleasure to see him unhappy ? whether it added to her 
tif iumph that her eyes and lips had turned a man into a fool ?— 
quoting tho Lord’s Prayer, with a horrible baseness of blas¬ 
phemy, as a proof that he had desired not to be led into temp¬ 
tation, and swearing himself the most tender and sincere fool 
in the world. It was from his home at Coxwould that he wrote 
the Latin letter, which, I suppose, he was ashamed to put into 
English. I find, in my copy of the Letters, that there is a note 
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of I cah’t call it admiratioD, at Letter 118, which seems to 
announce that there was a N(||. 3 to whom the wretched Worn- 
out old scamp was paying his addresses ; * and the year after, 
having come back to his lodgings in Bond Street, with liis 
* Sentimental Journey ’ to launch upon the town, eager as ever 
for praise and pleasure—as vain, as wicked, as witty, as false 
as he had ever been—death at length seized the feeble wretch, 
and, on the 18th of March, 1768, that * bale of cadaverous 
goods,’ as he calls his body, was consigned to Pluto.f In his 
last letter there is one sign of grace—the real affection with 
wdiich he entreats a friend to be a guardian to his daughter 
Lydia. All his letters to her ate artless, kind, affectionate, and 
not sentimental; as a hundred pages in his writings^re beau¬ 
tiful, and full, not of surprising humor merely, but of genuine 
love and kindness. A perilous trade, indeed, is that of a man 
who has to bring his tears and laughter, his recollections, his 
personal griefs and joys, his private thoughts and feelings to 
market, to write them on paper, and sell them for money. 
Does he exaggerate his grief, so as to get his reader’s pity for a 
false sensibility ? feign indignation, so as to establish a charac- 


* ‘ To Mbs. H-. 


‘ CoxwouLO, November 16,1767. 

*Now be a good dear woman, my H-, and execute those commissions well, and 

when I see you 1 will give you a kiss—there’s for you I But I have something else for 
you which 1 am fabricatingat a great rate, and that is my “ Sentimental Journey,” which 
shall make you cry as much as it has affected me, or I will give up the business of 
sentimental writing. . . 'lamyours, etc., etc., 

*T. Shandy.* 


‘To THB Eabl of-. 


‘ CoxwouLD, November 28,1767. 

* My Lord : *Tis with the greatest pleasure I take my pen to thank your lordship for 
your letter of inquiry about xorick; he was worn out, both his spirits and body, with 
the ” Sentiment^ Journey.” ’Tis true, then, an author must feel himself, or his reader 
will not; but I have torn my whole frame into pieces by my feelings; 1 believe the brain 
stands as much in need of recruiting as the body. Therefore I Mali set out for town 
the twentieth of next month, after having recruited myself a week at York. I might 
Indeed solace myself with my wife (who is come from France); but, in f.<ict, I bkve 
long been a sentimental being, whatever your lordship may think to the contrary.’ 


t *Tn February, 1768, Laurence Sterne, his frame exhausted by long debilitating ill¬ 
ness, expired at his lodgings in Bond Street, London. There was something in the 
manner of his death singularly resemliling the particulars detailed by J/rs. QiacUy as 
attending that of FeUst^, the compeer of Yorick for infinite jest, however unlike in 
other particulars. As lie lay on his bed totally exhausted, he complained that his feet 
were cold, and requested the female attendant to chafe them. She did so, and it seemed 
to relieve him. lie complained that the cold came up higher; and while the assistant 
was in the act of chafing his ankles and legs, he expired without a groan. It was also, 
remarkable th.at his death took place much in the manner which he himself had wished';' 
and that the last ofllces were rendered him, not in his own house, or by the hand of 
kindred affection, but ni an inn, and by strangers. 

’ We are well acqiiaintfd wirli Sterne’s features and personal appearance, to which he 
him-elf frequently allades. lie was tall and thin, with a hectic and consumptive 
aiipuarunce. — Sir Walter Scott. '* 

* It is known that Sterne died in hired lodgings, and I have been told that his attend¬ 
ants robbed him even of his gold sleeve buttons while he was expiring.’—Dr. Fbrriar. 

* He died at No. 41 (now a cheesemonger’s) on the west side of Old Bond Street.* 
“Sandiooi nf Lotuion. 
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ter forvirtile? elaborate repartees, so that he maypass for awit? 
steal* from other authors, and pi^t down the theft to the credit 
sid^ of his own reputation for ingenuity and learning? feign 
originality ? affect benevolence or misanthropy ? appeal to the 
gallery gods with claptraps and vulgar baits to catch applause ? 

How much of the paint and emphasis is necessary for the 
fair business of the stage, mid how much of the rant and 
rouge is put on for the vanity of the actor. His audience 
trusts him ; can he trust himself ? How much was deliberate 
calculation and imposture—how much was false sensibility— 
and how much true feeling ? Where did the lie begin, and 
did he know where ? and where did the truth end in the art 
and scheme of this man of genius, this actor, this quack ? 
Some time since I was in the company of a French actor, 
who began after dinner, and at his own request, to sing French 
songs of the sort called des chamons ffrivoises, and which he 
performed admirably, and to the dissatisfaction of most per¬ 
sons present. Having finished these, he commenced a senti¬ 
mental ballad—it was so charmingly sung that it touched all 
present, and especially the singer himself whoso voice trem¬ 
bled, whose eyes filled with emotion, and who was sniveling 
and weeping quite genuine tears by the time his own ditty 
w’^as over. I suppose Sterne had this artistical sensibility ; ho 
used to blubber perpetually in his study, and finding his tears 
infectious, and that they brought him a great popularity, he 
exercised the lucrative gift of weeping; he utilized it, and 
cried on every occasion. I own that I don’t value or respect 
much the cheap dribble of those fountains. He fatigues me 
with his perpetual disquiet and his uneasy appeals to my risi¬ 
ble or sentimental faculties. He is always looking in my face, 
watching his effect, uncertain whether I think him an im- 
posoor or not; posture-making, coaxing, and imploring me. 
‘ See what sensibility I have—own now that I’m very clever 
—do cry now, you can’t resist this.' The humor of Swift 
and Rabelais, whom he pretended to succeed, poured from 
them as naturally as song does from a bird ; they lose no 
manly dignity with it, but laugh their hearty great laugh out 
of, their broad chests as nature bade them. But this man— 
who can make you laugh, wh.o can make you cry too—never 
lets his reader alone, or will permit his audience repose; when 
you are quiet, he fancies, he must rouse you, and turns over 
head and heels, or sidles up and whispers a nasty story. The 
man is a great jester, not a great humorist. He goes to work 
systematically and of cold blood; paints his face, puts on 

L 
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his ruff and motley clothes, and lays down his carpet and 
tumbles on it. r ‘ 

For instance, take the ‘ Sentimental Journey,’ and seec in 
the writer the deliberate jiropensity to make points and sdek 
applause, lie gets to Dcsseiii’s Hotel, he wants a- carriage 
to travel to Paris, he goes to the.innyard, and begins what the 
actors call ‘ business ’ at once. There is that little carriage 
^the desohligemite). ‘ Four months had elapsed since it had 
hnished its career of Europe in the corner of* M. Dcsseiii’s 
coachyard, and liaving sallied out thence but a vamped-up 
business at first, though it had been twice taken to pieces on 
Mount Cennis, it had not jirolited much by its adventures, but 
by none so little as the standing so many months unpitied in 
the corner of M. Dessein’s coachyard. Much, indeed, was 
not to be said for it—but something might—and when a few 
words will rescue misery out of her distress, I hate the man 
who can be a churl of them.’ 

IjC tour est fait! Paillasse has tumbled! Paillasse has 

i 'limped ov^r the iUsobllgeantey cleared it, hood and all, and 
lows to the noble company. Does anybody believe that is 
a real Sentiment ? that this luxury of generosity, this gallant 
rescue of Misery—out of an old cab, is genuine feeling? It 
is as genuine as the virtuous oratory of Joseph Surface when 
he begins, ‘ The man who,’ etc., etc., and wishes to pass off 
for a saint with his credulous good-humored dujics. 

Our friend purchases the carriage; after turning that noto¬ 
rious old monk to good account, and effecting (like a soft and 
good-natured Paillasse as he was, and very free with liis money 
when he had it) an exchange of siiufflioxes with the old Fran¬ 
ciscan, jogs out of Calais ; sets down in immense figures on 
the credit side of his account the sous he gives away to the 
Montreuil beggars; and, at Nampont, gets out of the chaise 
and wliimpcrs over that famous dead donkey, for which any 
sentimentalist may cry who will. It is agreeably and skillfully 
done—that dead jacKass. Like M. de Soubise’s cook on the 
campaign, Sterne dresses it, and serves it uj) quitectender and 
with a very piquante sauce. But tears, and fine feelings, and 
a white pocket-handkerchief, and a funeral sermon, and horp#»s 
and feathers, and a procession of mutes, and a heai’se with 
a dead donkey inside ! Pshaw, mountebank ! I’ll not give 
thee one penny more for that trick, donkey and all! 

This donkey had appeared once before with signal effect. 
In 1Y66, three years before tlfe publication of the ‘ Sentimental 
Journey,’ the seventh and eighth volumes of ‘ Tristram 
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Shandy* wefe to the world, and the famous Lyons 

donkey makes his entry in those# volumes (pp. 315, 316): 

/ ’Twas by a poor ass, with a couple of large panniers at his 
back, wlio had just turned in to collect eleemosynary turnip- 
tops and babbage-leaves, and stood dubious, with his two fore¬ 
feet at the inside of the tliMshold, and with his two hinder 
feet toward the street, as not knowing very well whether he 
was to go in or no. 

‘Now ’tis an animal (bo in what huny I may) I cannot 
bear to strike; there is a patient endurance of suffering wrote 
so unaffectedly in his looks aijd cairiago which pleads so 
mightily for him, that it always disarms me, and to that degree 
that I do not like to speak unkindly to him: on the contrary, 
meet him where I will, w'hether in town or country, in cart or 
under panniers, whether in liberty or bondage,! have ever some¬ 
thing civil to say to him on my part; and, as one w’^ord begets 
another (if he has as little to do as I), I generally fall into con¬ 
versation with him; and surely never is my imagination so busy 
as in framing responses from the etchings of his co^intcyiance ; 
and where those carry me not deep enough, in flying from my 
own heart into his, and seeing what is natural for an ass to 
think—as well as a man, upon the occasion. In truth, it is the 
only creature of all the classes of beings below me with whom 
I can do this. . . With an ass I can commune forever. 

‘ “ Come, Honesty,” said I, seeing it was impracticable to pass 
betwixt him and thegate,“ art thou for coming in or going out?” 

‘ The ass twisted his head round to look up the street. 

* “ Well! ” replied I, “ we’ll wait a minute L)r thy driver.” 

‘ He turned his head thoughtfully about, and looked wist¬ 
fully the opposite way. 

‘ ‘*1 understand thee perfectly,” answered I; “ if thou takest 
a wrong step in this affair, he will cudgel thee to death. Well! 
a minute is but a minute ; and if it saves a fellow-ci'cature a 
drubbing, it shall not be set down as ill sj)eut.” 

‘ He was eating the stem of an articliokc as this discourse 
went on, and, in the little peevish contentions betw’^een hunger 
and unsavoriness, h.ad dropped it out of his mouth half a 
do3!en times, and had picked it up again. “ God help thee. 
Jack ! ” said I, “ thou hast a bitter breakfast on’t—and many 
a bitter day’s labor, and many a bitter blow, I fear, for its 
wages I ’Tis all, all bittt***ness to thee—whatever life is to 
others ! And now thy mouth, if ^one knew the truth of it, is 
as bitter, I dare say, as soot ” (for he had cast aside the stem), 
“ and thou hast not a friend perhaps in all this world that will 
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give thee a macaroon.” In saying this, I pulled out a paper of 
’em, which I had just boughj, and gave him one ; and it this 
moment that I am telling it, my heart smites me that there 
was more of pleasantry in tlie conceit of seeing/iow an‘ass 
would eat a macaroon, than of benevolence in giving him one, 
which })residcd in the act. 

* When the ass liad eaten hfs macaroon, I pressed him to 

come in. Tlie poor beast was heavy loaded—his legs seemed 
to tremble under him—he hung rather backward, and, as I 
pulled at his halter, it broke in my hand. Ho looked up pen¬ 
sive in my face: “ Don’t thrash me with it; but if you will 
you may.” “ If I do,” said *1, “ I’ll bo d-.” ’ 

A critic who refuses to see in this charming description wit, 
humor, pathos, a kind nature speaking, and a real sentiment, 
must be hard indeed to move and to please. A page or two 
farther we come to a description not less beautiful—a land¬ 
scape and figures, deliciously painted by one who had tho 
keenest enjoyment and the most tremulous sensibility : 

* ’Twas yi the road between Nisnies and Lunel, where is the 
best Muscatto wine in all France : the sun was set, they had 
done their work; the nymphshad tiediip their hair afresh, and 
the swains were preparing for a carousel. My mule made a dead 
point. “’Tis the pipe and tambourine,”said I—“I never v/ill 
argue a point with one of your family as long as I live;” so leap¬ 
ing off his back, and kicking off one boot into this ditch and 
t’other into that, “I’ll take a dance,” said I, “ so stay you here.” 

‘A sun-burnt daughter of labor rose up from the group to 
meet me as I advanced toward them ; her hair, which was of 
a dark chestnut approaching to a black, was tied up in a knot, 
all but a single tress. ♦ 

‘ “ We want a cavalier,” said she, holding out both her 
hands, as if to offer them. “ And a cavalier you shall h«4ve,” 
said I, taking hold of both of them. “We could not have 
done without you,” said she, letting go one hand, with self- 
tan u,}it politeness, and leading mo up with tho other. 

‘ A lame youth, whom Apollo J|ad recompensed, .with a pipe, 
and to which ho had added a tambourine of his own accord, 
ran sweetly over tho prelude, as he sat upon the bank. “JPie 
me up this tress instantly,” said Nannetto, putting a piece of 
string into my hand. It taught me to forget 1 was a stranger. 
Tho whole knot fell down—we h|^d been seven years ac¬ 
quainted. The youth struck the note upon the tambourine, 
his pipe followed, and off we bounded. 

‘ The sister of the youth—who had stolen he.' voice from 
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heaven—sang alt^’iiately with her brother. ’Twas a Gas¬ 
coigne roundelay—‘‘ Yixta la jidon la tristessa.^^ The 
iiyrtiphs joined in unison,and their swains an octave below them. 

^ Viva la joia was in Naiinette’s lips, viva la joia in her 
ey(*s. A transient spark of amity shot across the space be¬ 
twixt us. She looked amiabj^). Why could I not live and end 
my days thus? “Just Disposer of our joys and sorrows!” 
cried I, “why could not a man sit down in the lap of content 
here, and daiifte, and sing, and say his prayers, and go to 
heaven with this nut-brown maid?” (capriciously did she 
bend her head on one side, ainj dance up insidious. “Then 
*tis time to dance off,” quoth I.* 

And with thisprettydanceand chorus, the volume artfully con¬ 
cludes. Even here one can’t give the whole description. There 
is not a page in Sterne’s writing but has someth ingtli at were bet¬ 
ter away, a latent corruption—a hint, as of an iinpurepresence.* 
Some of that dreary double entendre may be attributed to 
freer times and manners than ours, but not all. The foul 
Satyr’s eyes leer out of the leaves constantly ; the, last wordx 
the famous author wrote were bad and wicked—the last liiu's 
the poor stricken wretch penned were for ])ity and pardon. I 
think of these past writers and of one wlio liv(‘s .'irnong us 
now, and am grateful for the innocent laughUu* and the sweet 
and unsullied page which the author of ‘ David Copperlield * 
gives to my children. 


Jet6enTcette bonie. 
Laid, chetif ct soiiffrant; 
Etoiiffe dans la foule, 
Eautc d’etre asaez grand; 

Unc plainte touchantc 
De ma boache aortit. 


Lc bon T)ien me dit; Cbanto, 
Cbante, |muvre petit I 

Chanter, on jc m’abnse, 

Eat ma tficlie ici baa. 

Toua cenx qu’ainai j’amnBe, 
Ne m’aimeront-ila pas t 


those charming lines of Berangcr, one may fancy de¬ 
scribed the career, the sufferings, the genius, the gentle nature 

* * with regard to Sterne, and the charge of licentionsneaa which preaaca ao aerionaly 
upon his character as a writer, I would remark that there is a sort of knowingneas, the 
wit of wliich depends, 1st, on the modesty it gives pain to; or, Sdly, on tlie innocence 
and innocent ignorance over which it triumphs: or, Sklly, on a certuin oscillation in the 
individcal’a owtmiiid between the ren^ining good and tlie encroaching evil of liia 
nature—a sort of dallying with the devil—a H^uxiontiry art of combining courage* and 
cowardice, as wlicii a man snuffs a candle will) bis fingers for the first tune, or better 

perhaps, like that trembling daring with which a child touches a hot tea-urn, be¬ 
cause It bos been forbidden ; so that the mind has its own wliite and black angel; the 
same or similar amiiseiiicnt as may be supposed to take filiice between an old deiiaiicliec 
and a prude—the feeling resentment, on the one htiml, from a prudential anxiety to pre¬ 
serve appearances and nave a character ; and, on the otlier, an inward sympathy with 
tlie enemy. We have only to supppse society innocent, and then iiine-tentlis of tliis 
sort of wit would be like a stone that falls in snow, making no sound, becaiiso exciting 
tin rcsistapce; the remainder rests on its being an offense against tlie good milliners of 
human iiatvTi* itself. *• 

* Till*' sc i.rce, iiiiwortliv ss it is, may doiihtleM'i lie enmliiiied witli wit, drollery, fanev, 
ftuU uyeu t*^vmur; aud we have only to regret tlie mlsalluinuu ; but that tho latter aro 
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of Goldsmith, and the esteem in which we.hold him. Who, 
of the millions whom he has^amused, doesn’t love him To 
ho the most beloved of English writers, what a title that* is 
for a man I * A wild youth, wayward, but full of tenderii6ss 
and affection, quits the country village where his boyhood has 
been passed in happy musing, in idle shelter, in fond longing 
to see the great world out of doors, and achieve name and for¬ 
tune ; and after years of dire struggle and neglect and poverty, 
his heart turning back as fondly to his native p^acc as it had 
longed eagerly for a change when sheltered there, he writes a 
book and a poem, full of the recollections and feelings of home; 
he paints the friends and scenes of his youth, and peoples 
Auburn and Wakefield with remembrances of Lissoy. Wander 
he must, but he carries away a home relic with him, and dies 
w'ith it on his breast. Ilis. nature is truant; in repose it longs 
for change, as on the journey it looks back for friends and 
quiet. He passes to-day in building an air castle for to¬ 
morrow, or in writing yesterday’s elcg 3 ^; and he would fly awa^ 
this hour, l^ut that a cage and necjcssity keep him. What is 
the charm of his verse, of his style and humor? Ilis sweet 
regrets, his delicate compassion, his soft smile, his tremulous 
sympathy, the weakness which he owns ? Your love for him 
is half pity. You come hot and tired from the day’s battle, 
and this sweet minstrel sings to you. Who could harm the 
kind vagrant harper ? Whom did he ever hurt ? He cames 
no weapon, save the harp on which he plays to you ; and with 
wliich he delights great and humble, young and old, the cap¬ 
tains in their tents, or the soldiers round the fire, or the 'women 
and children in the villages, at w'hose porches he stops and 
sings his simple songs of love and beauty. With that sweet 
story of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’f he has found entry into 

qnite distinct from the former, may be made evident bv abstracting in our imagina¬ 
tion the morality of the characters of Mr. Shandy, my Uncle Toby, and I'rini, which 
are all antagonists to this spurious sort of wit, from the rest of *'Tristram Shandy,” 
and by supposing, instead of them, the presence of two or three callous debauchees. 
The result will be pure disgust. Sterne cannot be too Severely censured for thus using 
the l>cst dispositions of our nature as the panders and condiments for the basest.’— 
CoiiKRiDOE: Liierary Remains, voi. i. pp. 141,148. 

* * He was a friend to virtue, and in his most playful iMgos never forgets what is due 
to it. A gentleness, delicacy, and purity of feeling distinguishes whatever he wrote, 
and bears a correspondence to the generosity of a disposition which knew no boands 
blit his last guinea. 

‘The admirable ease and grace of the narrative, as well as the pleasing trnth with 
which the principal characterH are designed, m:ike the ” Vicar of Wakefield” one of 
the most delicious morsels of fictitions composition on which the human mind was ever 
employed. 

’. . . We read the ” Vicar of Wakefield ” in youlh and in age—we return to it again 
and again, and bless the memory of an author who contrives so well to reconcile us to 
human nature.'— Sir Waltbh ,Scott. » 

t * Now Herder cams,’ says Onethe in his Autobiography, relating his first acqualnt- 
fnee with Qoidsmith's masterpiece, ’ and together with his great raowledgo brought 
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every castle and cwiy hamlet in Europe. Not one of iis, how¬ 
ever fjusy and hard, but once or Jvvice in our lives lias passed 
an evening with him, and undergone the charm of his delight- 
fuP music. 

Goldsmith’s father was no doubt the good Dr. Primrose, 


many other aids, and the later pnblicatiens besides. Among these he annonneed to ns 
the “ Vicar of WafceAeld ” as an excellenc work, with the German translation of which 
he wonid make us acquainted by reading it aloud to us tiimself. . . 

' A Protestant country clergyman is perhaps the most beantifnl subject for a modem 
Idyl; he appears lilw Melchizedcck, as priest and king in one person. To the most 
innocent situation ^licb can be imagined on earth, to that of a husbandman, he is, for 
the most part, united by similarity of occupation as well as by equality in family rola- 
tionshlpr ; be Is a father, a muster of a family, an agriculturist, and thus perfectly a 
member of the community. On this pure, beantifnl earthly foundation rests bis higher 
calling ; to him is it given to guide men throi^h life, to take care of their spiritnal edu¬ 
cation, to bless them at all the leading epochs of their existence, to instruct, to 
Btrengtheii, to console them, and if consolation is not snlficicnt for the present, to call 
up and guarantee the hope of a happier future. Imagine such a man with pnre human 
sentiments, strong enough not to deviate from them under any circumstances, and by 
tins already elevated above the mnltitude of whom one cannot expect parity and firm* 
nesh ; give him the learning necessary for his office, as well as a chccrfnl, equable 
activity, whicli is even passionate, as it neglects no moment to do good—and you will 
have him well endowed. But at the same time add the necessary limitation, so that 
he must not on ly pause in a small circle, but may also, perchance, pass over to a smaller; 
grant him good nature, placability, resulntion, and everything else nralscworthy tliat 
springs from a decided character, and over all this a cheerful spirit of compliance, and 
a smiling toleration of his own failings and those of others—then yojij wul have put 
together pretty well the image of our excellent Wakefield. 

' The delineation of this character on his course of life through joys and sorrows, 
the ever increasing interest of the story, by the combination of tho entirely natnrul 
with tho strange and the singnlar, make this novel one of tho best which lias ever 
been written: besides this, it lias the great advantage that it is quite moral, nay, in a 
pure sense, Christian—represents the reward of a good will and perseverance in tlie 
right, strengthens an unconditional confidence in God, and attests the final triumph of 
good over evil; and all this without a trace of cant or pedantry. The author was pre¬ 
served from both of those by an elocution of mind that shows itself througiiont in the 
form of irony, by which this little work must appear to us os wise as It is amiable. 
Tlie anthor, Dr. Goldsmith, has, without question, a great Insight into the moral world, 
into itsstrength and itsinflrmitics; butat the same time he can thankfully acknowledge 
that he is an Englishman, and reckon highly the advantages which bis country and his 
nation afford him. The family, with the delineation of which he occupies himself, 
stands upon one of the last steps of citizen comfort, and yet comes in contact with tlie 
highest; its narrow circle, which becomes still more contracted, tonclies upon tho 
great world through the natural and civil course of things; tills little skiff floats on the 
agitated waves of English life, and in weal or woe it has to expect injury or help from 
the vast fleet wliicb sails around it. 

‘ T may suppose that tny readers know this work, and have it in memory ; whoever 
hears it named for the first time here, as well ns he who is induced to read it iiguin. 
will thank me.’— Goktue ; Truth and Poetry ffrorn my own Life. (English trans¬ 
lation, vol. i. pp. 378, 379.) 

'lie seems from infancy to have been coraponnded of two natureB,one bright, the other 
blundering; or to have bad fairy gifts laid on his cradle by the " good people " who 
haunted his birthplace, the old goblin mansion on the banks of the Inny. 




his career. His fairy gifts arc of no avail at school, academy, or college ; they unfit 
him for closestnUy and practical science, and render him heedless of everything that 
does not address itself to his poetical imagination and genial and festive feelings ; 
thlf^dispose him to break away from restraint, to stroll about hedges, green ianes, and 
haimted streams, to revel with jovial cQmpanions, or to rove the country like a gyiisy 
in qnest of odd advciitares. . . 

' Though his circumstances often compelled him to associate with the poor, they 
never could betray him into companionship with the depraved. His relish fur Immor, 
and for the study of character, as %ve have before observed, brought liim often into 
convivial company of a vulgar kind; but he discriminated lietwccn tlicir vulgarity 
and their amnsing qualities, or rather wroiight from the whole store familiar fea¬ 
tures of life which form the staple of bis most popular writings.'—VV asuinotuh 
1BVXN9. 
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whom we all of us know.* Swift was yet alive, when the 
little Oliver was born at Pallas, or Pallasmore, in the cohinty 
of Longford, in Ireland. In^l730, two years after the child’s 
birth, Charles Ooldsmith removed his family to Lisso}’^, in the 
county of Westmeath, that sweet ‘Auburn’ which every 
person who hears me has seen in fancy. Here the kind 
parson f brought up his eight 6nildrcn; and loving all the 
world, as his son says, fancied all the world loved him. lie 
had a crowd of poor dependents besides those hu«giy children, 
lie kept an open table ; round which sat llatterers and poor 
friends, who laughed at the honest rector’s many jokes, and 
ate the produce of his seventy acres of farm. Those who have 
seen an Irish house in the present day can fancy that one of 
Lissoy. The old beggar still has his allotted corner by the 
kitchen turf ; the manned old soldier still gets his potatoes 
and buttermilk ; the poor cottier still asks his honor’s charity, 
and prays God bless his reverence for the sixpence; the 
ragged pensioner still takes his place by right and sullerancc. 
There’s still a crowd in the kitchen, and a crowd around the 
j)arlor tabl6, profusion, confusion, kindness, poverty. If an 
Irishmian comes to London to make his fortune, he has a half- 
dozen of Irish dependents who take a percentage of his earn¬ 
ings. The good Charles Goldsmith J left but little provision 

* ‘ The family of Goldemith, Goldemyth, or. as it was occasionally written, Gould< 
smith, IS of considerable standing inlrelaud and seems always to have held a rcspcct- 
ttlilo station in society. Its origin is English, supposed to bu derived from that wliich 
was long settled at Crayford in Kent.’— Prior’s of Oddamith. 

Olivers father, great-grandfather, and great-great-grandfather were clergymen; and 
two of them married clergymen’s daughters. 

t’ At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorn'd the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway. 

And fools who came to scoff remain’d to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man. 

With steady zeal each honest rustic ran; 

E’en cliildrcD follow’d with endearing wile, 

And pluck’d his gown to share ttie good man’s smlla. 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest. 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs ^ere given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from tbo vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds arc spread, 

Eternal sansbine settles on its head.’— Deterted vMage. 

f * In May this year (1708), he lost his brother, the Bev. Henry Goldsmith, for whom 
he had been unable to obtain nreforment in the Church. . . 

, Tothecuracy of Kilkenny West, the moderate stipend of which, forty ponnds 
a year, is sulHcicntly celebrated by bis brotlier’s lines. It has been s’ated that Air. 
Goldsmith added a school, which, after having been held at more tiian one place in the 
vicinity, was finally fixed at Lissoy. Here his talents and industry gave ft celebrity, 
and under his care the sons of many of the neighboring gentry received their educa¬ 
tion. A fever breaking out among the hoys about 1765, they dispersed for a time, but 
reassembling at Athlone, he continued his scholastic labors theiu until the time of bis 
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for his liungiy r^ce when death suininoned him ; and one of 
his •daugliters being engaged to a squire of rather superior 
<Hgnity, Charles Goldsiiiitli iinpbverisiied the rest of his family 
t^ provide the girl with a dowry. 

The sjiiallpox, which scourged all Europe at that time, and 
ravaged the roses off the cheeks of lialf the world, fell foul of 
poor little Oliver’s face, ■vi?t!?:n the child was eight years old, 
and left him scarred and disfigured for his life. An old woman 
in his father’,g village taught him his letters, and pronounced 
him a dunce: Pad<ly Byrne, the hedge-schoolmaster, took him 
in hand; and from Paddy Byrne, he was transmitted to a 
clergyman at Elphin. Whcn«a child was sent to school in 
those days, the classic phrase was that he was placed under 
Mr. So-and-so’s ferule. Poor little ancestors ! It is hard to 
think how ruthlessly you were birched; and how much of need¬ 
less whipping and tears our small forefathers had to undergo! 
A relative—kind uncle Contarine, took the main charge of 
little Noll; who went through his school days righteously 
doing as little work as he could; robbing orchards, playing at 
ball, and making his pocket-money fly about whenever fortune 
sent it to him. Everybody knows the story of that famous 
‘ Mistake of a Night,’ when the j'oung schoolboy, provided 
with a guinea and a nag, rode up to the ‘ best house ’ in Ardagh, 
called for the landlord’s company over a bottle of wine at 
supper, and for a hot cake for breakfast in the morning; and 
found, when he asked for the bill, that the best house was 
Squire Feathers tone’s, and not the inn for w'hich he mistook 
it. Who does not know every story about Goldsmith ? That 
is a delightful and fantastic picture of the child dancing and 
capering about in the kitchen at home, when the old fiddler 
gibed at him for his ugliness, and called him A5sop; and little 
Ntfil made his repartee of ‘ Heralds proclaim aloud this saying 
—see A5sop dancing and his monkey playing.’ One can fancy 
a queer pitiful look of humor and appeal upon that little scarred 
face—the funny little dancing figure, the funny little brogue. 
In his life.^and his writings, which are the honest expression 
of it, he is constantly bewailing that homely face and person; 
anon, he surveys them in the glass ruefully, and presently 
as'sumes the most comical dignity. He likes to deck out his 

death, which happened, like that of hia brother, about the forty-flfth year of bis nee. 
He was a zoan or an excellent heart and an amiable disposition/—Fnioit’a Goldurtdth. 

* Where’er I roam,Whatever realms to see, 

My heart, untravel’d, fondly tnrns to tliee: 

Still to my brother turns with c«ai-elcHS pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain.’ 

--The Trav(^* 
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little person in spleinlor and fine colors. lie presented him¬ 
self to be examined for ordination in a pair of scarlet breedhes, 
and said honestly that ho did not like to ^o into the Church, be¬ 
cause he was fond of colored clothes. When he tried to practilie 
as a doctor, he got by hook or by crook a black veVv'et suit, 
and looked as big and grand as he could, and kept his hat over 
a patch on the old coat; in bctffef days he bloomed out in 
plum-color, in blue silk, and in new velvet. For some of 
those splendors the heirs and assignees of Mr. Filby, the tailor, 
have never been paid to this day; perhaps the kind tailor and 
his creditor have met.and settled tnc little account in Hades.* 
They showed until lately a Window at Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin, on which the name of O. Goldsmith was engraved with a 
diamond. Whose diamond was it ? Not the young sizar’s, 
who made but a poor figure in that place of learning. He was 
idle, penniless, and fond of pleasure ; f he learned his way 
early to the pawnbroker’s shop. He wrote ballads, they say, 
for the street-singers, who paid him a crown for a poem ; and 
his pleasure was to steal out at night and hear his verses sung. 
He was chastised by his tutor for giving a dance in his room, 
and took the box on the ear so much to heart that he packed 
up his all, pawned his books and little property, an<l disappeared 
from college and family. He said he intended to go to 
America, but when his money was spent, the young prodigal 
came home ruefully, and the good folks there killed their 
calf—it was but a lean one—and welcomed him back. 

After college he hung about his mother’s house, and lived 
for some years the life of a buckcen—^jDassed a month with this 
relation and that, a year with one patrbn, a great deal of time 
at the public house. J Tired of this life, it was resolved that he 
should go to London, and study at the Temple ; but he got no 
farther on the road to London and the woolsack than Dublin, 
wliere he gambled away the fifty pounds given to him for his 
outfit, and whence he returned to the indefatigable forgiveness 
of home. Then he determined to be a doctor, and uncle Con- 

* 'When Goldsmith died, half the unpaid bill ho owed to Mr. William l^lby (amount¬ 
ing ill all to 791.) was for clothes supplied to this nephew Hodson.'—F obsteb's GiM^ 

p. 520. 

As this nephew Hodson ended his days (see the same page) ' ajprosperous IrlSn 
gentleman,' it is not unreasonable to wish that be had cleared off Mr. Pilby^s bill. 

t ‘ Poor fellow I lie hardly knew an ass from a mule, nor a turkey from a goose, 
but when he saw it on the table.’—C umbeblano's Afsmotrs. 

1 ‘ These youthful follies, like the fermentation of liquors, often disturb the mind 
only in order to it<* future refinement; a life spent in phlegmatic apathy reaembles 
those liquors which never ferment, and are consequently always muddy.’—G old- 
.awiTH: Memoir qf Voltaire. 

* He [Johnson] said “ Goldsmith was a plant that flowered late. There appeared 
nothing remarkable about him when he was young." '—Boswell. 
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tarine helped him^to a couple of years at Edinburgh. Then 
front Edinburgh he felt that he ought to hear the famous pro¬ 
fessors of Leyden and Paris, and wrote most amusing pompons 
Icftcrs to his uncle about the great Farheim, Du Petit, and 
Duhamehdu Monceau, whose lectures he proposed to follow. 
If uncle Contarine believed^those letters—if Oliver’s mother 
believed that story which tfic youth related of his going to 
Cork, with the purpose of embarking for America, of his hav¬ 
ing paid his passage money, and having sent his kit on board ; 
of the anonymous captain sailing away witli Oliver’s valuable 
luggage, in a nameless ship, never to return ; if uncle Con¬ 
tarine and the mother at Baliymahou believed his stories, 
they must have been a very simple pair ; as it was a very 
simple rogue indeed who cheated them. When the lad, after 
failing in his clerical examination, after failing in his plan for 
studying the law, took leave of these projects and of his 
parents, and set out for Edinburgh, he saw mother, and uncle, 
and lazy Ballymahon, and green native turf, and sparkling 
river for the last time. He was never to look on old Ireland 
more, and only in fancy revisit her, * 

* Bnt mo not dcfltfncd euch delights to share. 

My primo of life in wundcrin^ spent and care, 

Impelled, with stens unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good that mocka me with the view; 

That like the circle bounding earth and skies 
Allures from far, yet, as I fdlow, flies; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 

And And no spot of all the world my own. 

I spoke in a former lecture of that high courage which 
enabled Fielding, in spite of disense, remorse, and poverty, 
always to retain a chetirful spirit, and to keep his manly 
benevolence and love of truth intact, as if these treasures had 
been coniided to him for the public benefit, and he was ac- 
coihitablo to posterity for their lionorahle employ ; and a con¬ 
stancy equally happy and admirable I think was shown by 
Goldsmith, whose sweet and friendly nature bloomed kindly 
always in the midst of a life’s storm and rain and bitteV 
weather.* ^ The poor fellow was never so friendless bnt he 
could befriend some one ; never so pinched and wretched bnt 
l^c could give of his crust, and speak his word of compassion. 
If lie had but his flute loft, he could give tliat, and make the 
children happy in the dreaiy London court. He could give the 

**An 'inspired idiot,'* Goldsmith, hangs strangely about him [Johnson]. . . 
Yet, on the whole, there is no evil 1h the gooseberry-fool," but rather much good ; of a 
finer, if of a weaker sort than Johuson's ; and all the more genuine tliut he himself 
ronid never become omschnM of it—though,unhappily never cenae affempHnq to lie- 
<‘ome so : the anthor of the genuine " Vicar of Wakefield," nill he will he, must needs 
fly toward such a mass of genuine manhood.’—C arlyli’s Emys (2d ed.), vol. iv.p. Ul. 
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coals ill that queer coal-scuttle we read of to his poor neighbor ; 
lie could give away his blankets in college to the poor widow, 
and warm himself as he best might in the feathers : he could 
pawn his coat to save liis landlord from jail : w'hen he was a 
scliool usher he spent his earnings in treats for the boys, and 
tlie good-natured schoolmaster’s said justly that she ought 
to keep IVlr. Goldsmith’s monejr as well as the young gcntle- 
inen’s. When ho met his pupils in later life, nothing would 
satisfy the doctor but he must treat them stilk * Have you 
seen the print of me after Sir Joshua Reynolds ? ’ ho asked of 
one of his old pupils. ‘Not seen it? not bought it? Sure, 
J ack, if your picture had been published. I’d not have been with¬ 
out it half an hour.’ His purse and his heart were cverybodj^’s, 
and his friends’ as much as his own. When he was at the 
height of his reputation, and the Earl of Northumberland, go¬ 
ing as lord lieutenant to Ireland, asked if he could be of any 
seiwicc to Hr. Goldsmith, Goldsmith recommended his brother, 
and not himself, to the great man. ‘ My patrons,’ he gallantly 
said, ‘ are the booksellers, and I want no others.’ * Hard 
patrons they were, and hard work he did ; but he did not com¬ 
plain much ; if in his early writings some bitter words escaped 
him, some allusions to neglect and poverty, he withdrew these 
expressions when his works were republished, and better days 
seemed to open for him ; and he did not care to complain that 
printer or publisher had overlooked his merit, or left him poor. 
The court face was turned from honest Oliver, the court 
patronized Beattie ; the fashion did not shine on him—fashion 
adored Sterne.f Fashion pronounced Kelly to be the great 

* * At present, the few poets of England no longer depend on the great for siib- 
ei>‘t«nce; they have now no other patrons but the ])ublic, and the public, collectively 
considered, is a good and a generous master. It is indeed too frequently mistaken as 
to the merits of every candidate fur favor ; but to make amends it is never mistaken 
long. A performance indeed may be forced for u time into reputation, but, desUcute 
of real merit, it soon sinks ; time, the touchstone of what is truly valuable, will soon 
discover the fraud, and an author should never arrogate to himself any share of 
success till his works have been read at least ten years witli satisfaction. 

* A man of letters at present, whose works arc valuable, is perfectly sensible of 

tlicir value. Every polite member of the community, by buying what he writes, 
contributes to reward him. The ridicule, therefore, of living in a garret might nave 
Ixvn wit III the last age, but continues such no longer, because no I mgor true. A 
writer of real merit now may easily be rich, if his heart be set only on fortune ; and 
for those who have no merit, it is hut lit that such should remuia in merited 
obscurity.’— Goldsmith : Citizen of the Worlds Let. 84. ^ 

t Goldsmith attacked St(‘rne otivloiisly enough, censuring his indecency, and 
slighting his wit, aud ridiculing his maimer, in the 53d letter in theCitlacn of the 
World.’ 

‘ As in common conversation,’ says he, ’ the best way to make the andienee 
laugh is by first laughing yourself; so in writing, the properest manner is to shoiv an 
attempt at hnmor, which will passnpoii most for hnniorin reality. Toefieettbis, 
renders must be treated with the most perfect familiarity: in one page Sne iinthor 
Is to make them a low how, and in the ik'.vt to pull them by the nose; he must talk 
In ndiiles, and then send them to bed in order to dream for the solntion.' cte 

jdtenie's bujpcroqs mot on the subject of the gravest part of the chargt-s, then, as 
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Writer of comcdi? of liis day. A little—not ill hunior, but 
plaititivencss—a little betrayal of 'wounded j)r’idc wliifli bo 
Hlw>wcd—render him not less Vmiahle. Tlic author of the 
‘ Ticar of Wakefield* had a right to protest when Newbery 
kept back the MS. for two years ; had a right to be a little 
peevish with Sterne ; a li^i^ angry when Colman’s actors de¬ 
clined their par^s in liis delightful comedy, when the manager 
refused to have a scene painted for it, and pronounced its 
damnation before hearing. He had not the great public with 
him ; but he had the noble Johnson, and the admirable Reyn¬ 
olds, and the great Gibbon, and the great Jlurke, and the 
great Fox—friends and admireA illustrious indeed, as famous 
as tliose who, fifty years before, sat round Pope’s table. 

Nobody knows, and I dare say Goldsmith’s buoy^ant temper 
kept no account of all the pains which he endured during the 
early period of his literary career. Should any man of letters 
in our day Iiave to bear up against such, Heaven grant he may'' 
come out of the period of misfortune with such a pure kind 
heart as tliat which Goldsmith obstinately bore in his breast. 
The insults to which he had to submit are shocking to read of 
—slander, contumely'', vulgar satire, brutal malignity ])orvcrt- 
iiig his commonest motives and actions ; he had his share of 
tliesc, and one’s anger is roused at reading of them, as it is at 
seeing a woman insulted or a child assaulted, at the notion 
that a creature so very gentle and weak, and full of love, should 
have liad to suffer so. And he had worse than insult to un¬ 
dergo—to own to fault and deprecate the anger of ruIlians. 
There is a letter of his extant to one GriflSths, a bookseller, in 
which poor Goldsmith fe forced to confess that certain books 
sent by Griffiths are in the hands of a friend from whom 
Goldsmith had been forced to borrow monc,y. ‘lie was wild, 
sir,* Johnson said, speaking of Goldsmith to Boswell, with his 
great, wise benevolence and noble mercifulness of heart— 
* Dr. Goldsmith was wild, sir, but ho is so no more.* Ah ! if we 
pity the good and weak man who suffers undeservedly, let ns 
deal very ‘jently with him from whom misery extorts not only 
tears but shame ; let us think humbly and charitably of the 
liynian initure that suffers so sadly and falls so low. Whose 
turn may it be to-morrow ? What weak heart, confident before 

now. made agaimit him, may perhaps be quoted here, from the excellent, the rcppcct* 
able Sir Walter Scott: 

‘ Soon after “ Tristram ” had ii|>peared, Sterne asked a Yorkshire latly of fortnne 
and condition whether she had read bis book. “1 have not. Mr. Sterne," was the 
answer; and to bi* plain with yon, I am informed it is not proper for femiile perusal.’* 
*' My dear good Indy,” replied tlic author, ” do not be gulled by such storieH : the bnok 
is like your young heir there ” (pointing to a child of three yearn old, wlio w's rolling 
on till-< .1 pet in Ills while tiinir); “he shows at times a good deal that is usually cun* 
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trials may not succumb under temptation iftvincibld } Covet 
the good man who has been^ vanquished—cover his face and 
pass on. * 

For tile last half-dozen years of bis life, Goldsmith was i*ar 
removed from the pressure of any ignoble necessity’', and in 
the receipt, indeed, of a pretty ^/vvgc income from the book¬ 
sellers his patrons. Had he lived but a few years more, his 
public fame would have been as great as his private reputa¬ 
tion, and he might have enjoyed alive a part that esteem 
which his country has ever since paid to the vivid and versa¬ 
tile genius who has touched on almost every subject of liter¬ 
ature, and touched nothing ^hat ho did not adorn. Except 
ill rare instances, a man is known in our profession, and es¬ 
teemed as a sliillful Avorkman, years before the lucky hit 
Avhich trebles his usual gains, and stamps him a popular 
author. In the strength of his age, and the dawn of his 
reputation, having for backers and friends the most illustrious 
literary men of his time,* fame and prosperity might have 
been in store for Goldsmith, had fate so Avilled it; and at 
forty-six, had not sudden disease carried him off. I say 
prosperity rather than competence, for it is probable that no 
sum could have put order into his affairs or sufficed for his 
irreclainiable habits of dissipation. It must be remembered 
that he owed two thousand pounds when ho died. ‘AVas 
, ever poet,’ Johnson asked, ‘ so trusted before ? ’ As has been 
the case Avith many another good fellow of his nation, his life 
Avas tracked and his substance Avasted by crowds of hungry 
beggars and lazy dependents. If they came at a lucky time 
(and be sure they knew his affairs better than he did himself, 
and watched his pay day), he gave them of his money; if 
they begged on empty-purse days he gave them his pron^is- 
sory bills, or he treated them at a tavern where he had credit; 
or ho obliged them with an order upon honest Mr. Filby for 
coats, for which he paid as long as he could earn, and until 
the shears of Filby Averc to cut for him no more. Staggering 
under a load of debt and labor, tracked by bailii£s and re¬ 
proachful creditors, running from a hundred poor dependents, 
whose appealing looks were perhaps the hardest of all pains 
for him to‘ bear, devising fevered plans for the morroAV, new 

* ‘Qoldamith told us that he was now buay In writin;; a Natural llistory ; and that 
hemiffht have fall leisure for It, he bad taken lodgiiise at a farmer’s house, near to the 
six-milestone in the Edgware Road, and had carried*down his books in two returned 
post chaises. He said fie believed the farmer’s family thoiisbt him an odd character, 
similar to that in which the iSpectcUor apueareti to his landlady and her children; he 
was 27ie Gentleman. Mr. Mickle, the translator of the “Lusiad,” and I went to visit 
him at this place a few days afterward. lie was not at home, but having a curiosity to 
see his apartment, we went in, and found curious scraps of descriptions of animals 
scrawled npon the wall with a biocklead pencil.'—BoawxLL. 
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liistorles, new copiedios, all sorts of new literary schemes^ 
flyiitg from all these into seclusion, and out of seclusion 
into pleasure—at last, at five-aiiH-forty, death seized him and 
closed his career.* I have been many a time in the chambers 
in the T^emplc which were his, and passed up the staircase, 
A^iich Johnson and Burip and Reynolds trod to see their 
friend, their poet, their kiml Goldsmith—the stair on which 
the poor women sat Aveeping bitterly when they heard that 
the greatest pjid most generous of all men Avas dead Avithin 
the black oak door.f Ah, it was a different lot from that for 
Avhich the poor felloAV sighed, Avhen he wrote, Avith licart 
yearning for home, those most dharming of all fond verses, in 
which he fancies he revisits Auburn : 

llere, as T take my solitary runnds, 

Aiiiiust thy luiigliiig walks and ruined fn'onnds, 

And, many a year eJapsud, return to view 
AA^here once the cottage i^tood, the hawthorn grew, 

Itemembranoe wakes, with all her hiiay train, 

Swells at iiiy breast, and turns the past to ])uin. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 

111 all my griefs—and God lias given iiiy share>-> 

I still bad hopes niy latest lioiirs to crown. 

Amidst these hiiinbic bowers to lay me down ; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close. 

And keep the llamc from wasiing by repose ; 

, 1 still had hopes—for pride attends us ^till— 

Amidst the swains to show my book-lcarni'd skill. 

Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all 1 felt and all i saw ; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns luirsne. 

Pants to the place from whence at tirst he Hew— 

1 still had hopes—my long vexations past. 

Here to return, and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life's decline I 
Retreats from care that never must lie mine— 

How blest is he w'ho crowns, in shades like tiiese, 

A youth of labof*with an age of ease ; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 

And, since 'tis bard to coitibat, learns to fly I 
For him no wretches born to work and weep 
Explore the mine or tempt the dangerous deep ; 

No surly porter stands in guilty state 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate : 

But OR he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue's friend ; 

Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay. 

Whilst resignation gently slopes the way; 

And all his prospects brightening to the last, 
a Ills heaven commences ere the world be past. 

In these verses, I need not say with Avliat melody, with Avhat 
toiAchiug truth, Avith Avhat exquisite beauty of comparison—as 
indeed in hundreds more pages of the writings of this honest 

* ' When Goldsmith was dying. Dr. Tnrton said to him, “ Your pulse is in greater 
disorder than it should be from the degree of fever which yon have ; is your mind at 
ease f " Goldsinitli answered it was not.'— Dr. Johnson (in Bomjodt^. 

‘Chambers, you find, has gone far, and poor Goldsmith has gone much further. lie 
died of n fever, exasper-ited, as I believe, by tlj\p fear of distress. Ho had raised money 
and sqiiuiidcrt^d it, by every artifice of acquisition and folly of expense. But let not 
Ins failings be remembered ; he was a very great man.'— Da. Johnson to Boswell, July 
6,1774. 

t' When Burke was told [of Goldsmith’s death] he burst into tears. Reynolds vroB 
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floal—the whole ch.-iraetorof the man is tohl—^Iiis humble con¬ 
fession of faults and Aveakncss ; his pleasant little vanity, and 
desire that his village should‘admire him; his simple scheme 
of good in which everybody was to be happy—no beggar was 
to be refused his dinner—nobody in fact was to work much, 
and ho to be the harmless chief of t },'0 Utopia, and the monarch 
of the Irish Yvetot. He would have told again, and without 
fear of their failing, those famous jokes * which had hung fire 
in London ; he would have talked of his great friends of the 
Club—of my Lord Clare and my Lord Bishoj), my Lord 
Nugent—sure he know them intimately, and was hand and 
glove with some of the best liien in town—and he would have 

in his paintinj^ room when the nioescnger went to liira ; but at once he laid hie pencil 
a*‘i(le, uhich in times of great fuuiily distreea he had uol been known to do, left ins 
painting room, and did not re-eiiu-r it that day. 

* 'i'hti Htaircase of llrick Court ia aiiid to have been filled with mourners, the reverse 
of domestic ; woiin'n without a home, without domesticity of aiijr kind, with no friend 
but liim tliey had come to weo]> for; outcasts of tliat great, solitary, wicked city, to 
wlioin he had never forgotten to be kind and charitublc. And he had domestic 
mourners, too. Ilis cufiln was re-openod at tlic request of Miss llorneck and her sister 
(such was the regard he was known to have for tliem I) that a lock might be cut from 
his tinir. It was in Mrs. Gwyn's possession when she died, after nearly seventy years.* 
—Foiisteb’s Gc'.dsmith. 

* * (ioldsinith’s incessant desire of being conspicuous in company was the occasion 
of his sometimes a| jicariiig to Hiicli disiulvantage as one should hardly havesiipposud 

I iossililu in a man of his genius. Wlien his literary reputiiLiou liad risen deservedly 
ugh, and his society was inueh courted, he ticcame very jealous t>f tlie extraordinary 
attention which was everywhere paid to Johnson. One evening, in a circle of wils, he 
found fault with me for talking of Johnson ns entitled to the honor of unqiiostiniinldo 
superiority. '‘Sir," said he, “you arc for making a monarchy of what should be a 
republic." 

•ile was still more mortified, when, talking in a companv with fluent vivacity, and, 
as he flattered himself, to the admiration of all present, a German who sat next him, 
and perceived Jolinsoii rolling himself as if about to speak, suddenly stopped him, say¬ 
ing, " Stay, slay—Toctor Shonson is going to /ay zomething." This was no doubt very 
provoking, especially to one so irritable as Goldsmith, who frequently ineniioiied it 
willi strong expressions of indignation. 

‘ It inny also be observed that (ioldsmith was sometimes content, to be treated with 
an easy familiarity, but upon oceasions would be coiiHcqiiential and important. An 
instance of this occnried in a small particular, .rohnson had a way of contracting the 
names of his friends, as llejiiiclcrK, lleaii; Boswell, Bozzy. . . 1 remember one 
ouy. wlicn Tom Davn-.s was telling that Dr. Johnoon said—“ We are all in labor for a 
uninc to (ioldy's play," Goldsmith seemed displeased that such a liberty should be taken 
wiili ills name, and said, " I have often desired him not to call me Oddy." * 

This IS one of several of Boswell’s depreciatory mentions of Goldsmith—which may 
well irritate biographers and admircrs~and also those who take that more kindly and 
more proiotmd view of Boswell’s own character, which was opened up by Mr. Carlyle’s 
famous article on ids )>ook. No wonder that Mr. Irving calls Boswell an * incarnation 
of toadyism.’ And the worst of itds that Johnson himself has suffered from this 
habit of the Laird of Anchinleck’s. People are apt to forget under v^iiat Boswellian 
stimulus the great doctor uttered many hasty things—tilings no more indicative of 
tlie nature of the deptlis of his character than thepliospiioric gleaming of tlie sea, wiien 
struck at night, is indicative of radical corruption of nature I in truth, it is clear enAWgh 
on the whole that both Johnson and Goldsmith ajtpreciated each other, and that they 
mutually knew it. They were, as it were, tripped up and flung against each other, 
occasionally, by the blundering and silly gamboling of people in company. 

Something must ho allowed for Boswell’s ‘rivalry for Johnson’s good graces * with 
Oliver (as Sir VV'alter Scott has remarked), for Olir 7 er was intimate with the doctor 
before his biographer was,—and. as we all remember, marched off with him to * take 
tea with Mrs. Williams’ before Boswell had advanced to that honorable degree of inti* 
maev. Blit, in truth. Boswell—though hifpcrhaps showed more talent in his delineation 
of Ml'* doctor than is generally ascribed tii him—had not faculty to take a fair view of 
ffffo great men at a liine. Besides, a.s Mr. Forster justly remarks, ‘he was impatient 
of Goldsmith from the first hour of their acquaintance ,’—Life and Adventuree, p. 
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Spoken of Johnson and of Burke, and of Sir Joshua ‘who had 
painted him—and ho would have told wonderful sly stories 
o( i^nelagh and the Pantheon,* and the masquerades at Ma¬ 
dame Cornelis’; and he would havo toasted, with a sigh, the 
Jessam)^ Bride—the lovely Mary Horneck. 

The figure of that ch^j^ming young lady forms one of the 
prettiest recollections of Gmdsmith’s life. Site and her beauti¬ 
ful sister, who married Bunbury, the graceful and humorous 
amateur artist of those days, wnenVGilray had but just^begun 
to try his powers, wore among the kindest and dearest of Gold¬ 
smith's many friends, cheered and pitied him, traveled abroad 
with him, made liim welcome %it their home, and gave him 
many a pleasant holiday. He bought his finest clothes to 
figure at their country house at Barton—^he wrote them droll 
verses. They loved him, laughed at him, played him tricks, 
and made him happy. Ho asked for a loan from Garrick, and 
Garrick kindly supplied him, to cn.able him to go to Barton ; 
but there wore to bo no more holidays, and only one brief 
struggle more for poor Goldsmith. A lock of his hair was 
taken from the coffin and given to the Jessamy Bride. Slie 
lived quite into our time. Hazlitt saw her an old lady, but 
beautiful still, in Northcote's painting room, who told the 
eager critic how proud she always was that Goldsmith had 
admired her. Tlie younger Colman has left a touching rem¬ 
iniscence of him (vol. i. G3, 64). 

* 1 was only five years old,’ he says, * when Goldsmith took 
me on his knee one evening while he was drinking coffee with 
my fatlier, and began to play with me, which amiable act I 
returned, with the ingratitude of a peevish brat, by giving him 
a very smart slap on the face ; it must have been a tingler, for 
it left the marks of my spiteful paw on his cheek. Tliis infan- 
tilc^outrage was followed by summary justice, and I was locked 
up by my indignant father in an adjoining room to undergo 
solitary imprisonment in the dark. Here I began to howl and 
scream most abominably, which was no bad step toward my 
liberation, §ince those who were no|f inclined to pity me might 
be likely to set me free for the purpose of abating a nuisance. 

*At length a generous friend appeared to extricate me 
frofii jeopardy, and that generous friend was no other than 
the man 1 had so wantonly molested by assault and battery— 
it was the tender-hearted doctor himself, with alighted candle 
in his hand, and a smile upon his countenance, which was still 
partially red from the effects of imy petulance. I sulked and 
sobbed as he fondled and soothed, till I began to brighten. 
Goldsmith seized the propitious moment of returning good 
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humor, when ho put down the candle and began to conjure. 
He placed three hats, which happened to be in the room,'and 
a shilling under each. The shillings he told mo were England, 
France, and Spain. “ Hey presto, cockalorum! ” cried the 
doctor, and lo, on uncoveiing the shillings, which had been 
dispersed each beneath a separate they were all found con¬ 
gregated under one. 1 was no politician at five years old, and 
therefore might not have wondered at the sudden revolution 
which brought England, France, and Spain all under one 
crown ; but, as also I was no conjuror, it amazed me beyond 
measure. . . From that time, whenever the doctor came to 
visit my father, “ I plucked hih gown to share the good man’s 
smile”; a game at romps constantly ensued, and we were 
always cordial friends and merry playfellows. Our unequal 
companionship varied somewhat as to sports as I grew older ; 
but it did not last long ; my senior playmate died in his forty- 
fifth year, when I had attained my eleventh. . . In all the 
numerous accounts of his virtues and foibles, his genius and 
absurdities, his knowledge of nature and ignorance of the world, 
his compassion for another’s woe ” was always predominant; 
and my trivial story of his humoring a froward child weighs 
but as a feather in the recorded scale of his benevolence.’ 

Think of him reckless, thriftless, vain if you like—but mer¬ 
ciful, gentle, generous, full of love and pity. He passes out 
of our life, and goes to render his account beyond it. Think 
of the poor pensioners weeping at his grave ; think of the noble 
spirits that admired and deplored him; think of the righteous 
pen that wrote his epitaph—and of the wonderful and unani¬ 
mous response of affection with which ^he world has paid back 
the love ho gave it. His humor delighting us still; his song 
fresh and beautiful as when first he charmed with it; his words 
in all our mouths, his very weaknesses beloved and familiar—his 
benevolent spirit seems still to smile upon us; to do gentle kind¬ 
nesses; to succor with sweet charity; to soothe, caress, and for- 
give ; to plead with the fortunate for the unhappy and the poor. 

His name is the last in the list of those men of Ivumor who 
have formed the themes of the discourses which you have 
heard so kindly. 

Long before I had ever hoped for such an audience, or 
dreamed of the possibility of the good fortune which has 
brought me so many friends, I was at isSYie with some of my liter, 
ary brethren upon a point—wjiich they held from tradition, I 
think, rather than experience—that our profession was neglected 
in this country; and that men of letters were ill received and 
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held in slight esteem. It would hardly be grateful of me now 
to Viter my old opinion that we do meet with good will and 
liiiidncss, with generous liclping hands in the time of our neces¬ 
sity, with cordial and friendly recognition. What claim had any 
one of these of whom I have been speaking, but genius ? What 
return of gratitude, fam^^ffection, did it not bring to all ? 

What punishment befell those who were unfortunate among 
them, but that which follows reckless habits and careless lives ? 
For these faults a wit must suffer like the dullest prodigal 
that ever ran in debt. He must pay the tailor if ho wears the 
coat; his children must go in rags if he spends his money at 
the tavern ; he can’t come fo London and be made Lord 
Chancellor if he stops on the road and gambles away his last 
shilling at Dublin. And he must pay the social penalty of 
these follies too, and expect that the world will shun the man of 
bad habits, that women will avoid the man of loose life, that 
prudent folks will close their doors as a precaution, and before 
a demand should be made on their pockets by the needy prodi¬ 
gal. With what difficulty had any one of these, men to con¬ 
tend, save that eternal and mechanical one of want of means 
and lack of capital, and of which thousands of young lawyers, 
3 'oung doctors, young soldiers and sailors, of inventors, manu¬ 
facturers, shopkeepers, have to complain ? Hearts as bravo 
and resolute as ever boat in the breast of any wit or poet, sicken 
and break daily in the vain endeavor and unavailing struggle 
against life’s difficulty. Don’t wo see daily ruined inventors, 
gray-haired midshipmen, balked heroes, blighted curates, bar¬ 
risters pining a hungry life out in chambers, the attorneys never 
mounting to their garrelts while scores of them are rapping at 
the door of the successful quack below ? If these suffer, who 
is the author, that he should be exempt ? Let us bear our ills 
with the same constancy with which others endure them, accept 
our manly part in life, hold our own, and ask no more. I can 
conceive of no kings or laws causing or curing Goldsmith’s im¬ 
providence, or Fielding’s fatal love of pleasure, or Dick Steele’s 
mania for .gunning races with the constable. You never can 
outrun that sure-footed officer—not by any swiftness or by 
dodges devised by any genius, however gi'cat; and he carricc 
off the Tatler to the s})onging house, or taj)s the Citizen of the 
World on the shoulder, as he would any other mortal. 

Does society look do\^n on a man because he is an author ? 
I suppose if people want a buffoon they tolerate him only in sc 
far as he is amusing ; it can hardly be expected that they should 
respect him as an equal. Is there to be a guard of honor pro¬ 
vided for the author of the last new novel or poem? how long is 
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be to reign, and keep other potentates out of pdssession ? He,re- 
tires, grumbles, and prints a la/uentation that literature is de¬ 
spised. If Captain A. is left out of Lady B.’s parties he do^ 
not state that the army is despised: if Lord C. no longer asks 
Counselor D. to dinner. Counselor D. does not announce that 
the bar is insulted. He is not fair**co society if he enters it 
vith this suspicion hankering about him; if he is doubtful 
about his reception, how hold up his head honestly, and look 
frankly in the face that world about which he is^ull of suspi¬ 
cion ? Is he place-hunting, and thinking in his mind that he 
ought to be made an ambassador, like Prior, or a Secretary 
of State, like Addison ? his pretense of equality falls to the 
ground at once: he is scheming for a patron, not shaking the 
hand of a friend, when he meets the world. Treat such a man 
as he deserves ; lau^h at his buffoonery, and give him a dinner 
and a honjour; laugh at his self-sufficiency and absurd assump¬ 
tions of superiority, and his equally ludicrous airs of martyrdom: 
laugh at his flattery and his scheming, and buy it, if it’s worth 
the having. < Let tiie wag have his dinner and the hireling his 
pay, if you want him, and make a profound bow to the grand 
nxymme incompriSj and the boisterous martyr, and show him the 
door. The great world, the great aggregate experience, has 
its good sense, as it has its good humor. It detects a pretender, 
as it trusts a loyal heart. It is kind in the main : how should 
it be otherwise than kind, when it is so wise and clear-headed ? 
To any literary man who says, * It despises my profession,* I 
say, with all my might—No, no, no. It may pass over your 
individual case—how many a brave felVovv has failed in the race 
and perished unknown in the struggle !—but it treats you as 
you merit in the main. If you serve it, it is not unthankful; if 
you please, it is pleased ; if you cringe to it, it detects you, and 
scorns you if you are mean: it returns your cheerfulness with 
its good humor; it deals not ungenerously with your weakness; 
it recognizes most kindly your merits; it gives you a fair place 
and fair play. To any one of those men of whom we have 
spoken was it in the main ungrateful ? A king might refuse 
Goldsmith a pension, as a publisher might keep his master¬ 
piece and the deliglit of all the world in his desk for t^’o 
years; but it was a mistake, and not ill will. Noble and 
illustrious names of Swift and Pope and Addison ! dear and 
honored memory of Goldsmith and ^Fielding ! kind friends, 
teachers, benefactors! who shall say that our country, which 
continues to bring such an'^unceasing tribute of applause, 
admiration, love, sympathy, does not do honor to the literary 
calling in the honor which it bestows upon youJ 
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I.— On the Disinterment op Napoleon at St. Helena. 

My Dear -: It is no task in this world to distinguish 

between what is great in it and wliat is mean ; and many and 
many is the puzzle that 1 have had in reading history (or the 
works of fictioti which go by tliat name), to know whether I 
should laud up to the skies, and endeavor, to the best of my 
small capabilities, to imitate the remarkable character about 
whom I was reading, or whether I should fling aside the book 
and the hero of it, as things altogether base, unworthy, laugh¬ 
able, and get a novel, or a game of billiards, aor a pipe of 
tobacco, or the report of the last debate in the House, or any 
other employment which would leave the mind in a state of 
easy vacuity, rather than pester it with a vain set of dates 
relating to actions which are in themselves not worth a fig, 
or with a parcel of names of people whom it can do one no 
earthly good to remember. 

It is more than probable, my love, that you are acquainted 
witli what is called Grecian and Homan history, chiefly from 
perusing, in very early,youth, the little sheepskin-bound vol¬ 
umes of the ingenious Dr. Goldsmith, and have been indebted 
for your knowledge of our English annals to a subsequent study 
of^thc more voluminous works of Hume and Smollett. The first 
and the last named authors, dear Miss Smith, have wi’ittcn each 
an admirable history—that of the Rev. Dr. Primrose, Vicarof 
Wakefield, and that of Mr. Robert Bramble of Bramble Hall— 
in both of which works you will find true and instructive pictures 
of human Kfc,and which you may always think over with advan¬ 
tage. But let me caution you against putting any considerable 
trust in the other works of these authors, which were placed 
in your hands at school and afterward, and in which you were 
taught to believe. Modem historians, for the most part, know 
very little, and, secondly, only tell a little of what they know. 

As for those Greeks and Romans whom you have road of 
in * sheepskin,’ were you to kndw really what those monsters 
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were you would blush all over as red as a hollyhock, and put 
down the history book in a f ury^, Many of our English worthies 
are no better. You are not in a situation to know the ro&l 
characters of any one of them. They appear before you in 
their public capacities, but the individuals you knbw not. 
Suppose, for instance, your mamTnjv4iad purchased lier tea in 
the Eorough from a grocer living there by the name of Gi-coii- 
acro ; suppose you had been asked out to dinner, and tlie gem* 
tlcinan of the house had said : ‘ Ho, Fran 90 )s^! a glass of 
champagne for Miss Smith*—Courvoisier would have served 
you just as any other footman^,would : you would never have 
known that there was anything extraordinary in these indi¬ 
viduals, but would have thouglit of them only in their respect¬ 
ive public characters of grocer and footman. This, madam, 
is history, in which a man always appears dealing with the 
world in his apron, or his laced livery, but which has not the 
power or the leisure, or, perhaps, is too high and mighty, to 
condescend to follow and study him in his privacy. Ah, my 
dear, when and little men come to be measured rightly, 
and great and small actions to be weighed properly, and peo¬ 
ple to be stripped of their royal robes, beggars’ rags, generals* 
uniforms, seedy out-at-elbowed coats, and the like—or the con¬ 
trary say, when souls come to bo stripped of their wicked 
deceiving bodies, and turned out stark naked as they were 
before they were born—what a strange startling sight shall 
we see, and what a pretty figure shall some of us cut! Fancy 
how we shall see Pride, with his Stultz clothes and padding 
pulled off, and dwindled down to a forked radish ! Fancy 
some Angelic Virtue, whose white raiment is suddenly whisked 
over his head, showing us cloven feet and a tail! Fancy Humil¬ 
ity, eased of its sad load of cares and want and scorn, w'alkijig 
up to the very highest place of all, and blushing as he takes it! 
Fancy,—but we must not fancy such a scene at all, which would 
be an outrage on public decency. Should we be any better 
than our neighbors? No, certainly. And as we can’t be 
virtuous let us be decent. Fig leaves are a very decesit, becom¬ 
ing wear, and have been now in fashion for four thousand 
years. And so, my dear, history is written on fig Ipai^es. 
Would you have anything further? Oh, fie ! 

Yes, four thousand years ago that famous tree was planted. 
At their very first lie our first parents noade for it, and there it is 
still the great Humbug Plant, stretching its wide arms, and shel¬ 
tering beneath its leaves, as broad and green as ever, all the 
generations of men. Thus, my dear, coquettes of your f ascinat- 
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ing sex cover tlieir»persons with figgery, factastically arranged, 
and ^jall their masquerading, modesty. Cowards fig themselves 
out fiercely as ‘ salvage men,’ and make us believe that they are 
wtfi’iiors. Fools look very solemnly out from the dusk of the 
leaves, and we fancy in the gloom that they are sages. And 
many a man sets a great wi^ath about his pate and struts abroad 
a hero, whose claims we would all of us laugh at could we but 
remove the ornament and see his numskull bare. 

And such (excuse my sermonizing)—such is the constitution 
of mankind, that men have, as it were, entered into a compact 
among themselves to pursue the fig-leaf system d Voutrance^ and 
to cry down all who oppose it. Humbug they will have. Ilum- 
bugs themselves, they will respect humbugs. Their daily vict¬ 
uals of life must be seasoned with humbug. Certain things are 
there in the world that they will not allow to be called by their 
riglit names, and will insist upon our admiring, whether we will 
or no. Woe be to the man who would enter too far into the 
recesses of that magnificent temple where our goddess is en¬ 
shrined,peep through the vast erabroidered'eurtains indiscreetly, 
penetrate the secret of secrets, and expose the Gammon of Gam¬ 
mons ! And as you must not peer too curiously within, so nei¬ 
ther must you remain scornfully without. Humbug worshipers, 
let us come into our great temple regularly and decently ; take 
our seats, and settle our clothes decently ; open our books, and 
go through the service with de.cjent gravity ; listen, and be de¬ 
cently affected by the expositions of the decent priest of the 
place ; and if by chanco some straggling vagabond, loitering in 
the sunshine out of doors, dares to laugh or to sing, and dis¬ 
turb the sanctified dulln^s of the faithful—quick ! a couple of 
big beadles rush ofit and belabor the wretch, and his yells make 
our devotions more comfortable. 

rtbme magnificent religious ceremonies of this nature arc at 
present taking place in France ; and thinking that you might 
perhaps while away some long winter evening with an account 
of them, I have compiled the following pages for your use. 
Newspaperp have been filled, for some days past, with details 
regarding the St. Helena expedition, many pamphlets have 
been published, men go about crying little books and broad¬ 
sheets lilled with real or sham particulars; and from these scarce 
and valuable documents thefollowingpages are chiefly compiled. 

We must begin at the beginning ; premising, in the first 
place, that M. Guizot, wtien French Ambassador at London, 
waited upon Lord Palmerston w^ith a request that the body of 
the Emperor Napoleon should be given up to the French nation, 
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in order that it miglit find a final resting pla^e in French earth. 
To this demand tlie English Government gave a ready asstint; 
nor was there any particular explosion of sentiment upon either 
side, only some pretty cordial expressions of mutual good will. 
Orders were sent out to St. Helena that the corpse should be 
disinterred in due time, when the Frg^ch expedition had arrived 
in searcli of it, and that every respect and attention should be 
paid to those who came to carry back to their country the body 
of the famous dead warrior and sovereign. « 

This matter being arranged in very few words (as in England, 
upon most points, is the laudable fashion), the French Cham> 
bers began to debate about th^place in which they should bury 
the body when they got it; and numberless pamphlets and 
newspapers out of doors joined in the talk. Some people there 
were who had fought and conquered and been beaten with the 
greatNapoleon,andloved him andhis memory. Many more Were 
there who, because of his great genius and valor, felt excess¬ 
ively proud in their own particular persons, and clamored 
for the return of their hero. And if there were some few indi¬ 
viduals in i;his great hot-headed, gallant, boasting, sublime, 
absurd French nation who had taken a cool view of the dead 
Emperor’s character; if, perhaps, such men as Louis Philippe, 
and M. A. Thiers, Minister and Deputy, and M. Fran$oi8 
Guizot, Deputy and Excellency, had, from interest or convic¬ 
tion, opinions at all different from those of the majority—^why, 
they knew what was what, and kept their opinions to them¬ 
selves, coming with a tolerably good grace and flinging a few 
handfuls of incense upon, the altar of the popular idol. 

In the succeeding debates, then, various opinions were given 
with regard to the place to be selected for the Emperor’s sepul¬ 
ture. * Some demanded,’ says an eloquent anonymous captain 
in the navy who has written an ‘ Itinerary from Toulon to‘St. 
Helena,’ ‘that the coffin should be deposited under the bronze 
taken from the enemy by the French army—under the Column 
of the Place Vendome. The idea was a fine one. This is the 
most glorious monument that was ever raised in a conqueror’s 
honor. This column has been melted out of foreign cannon. 
These same cannons have furrowed the bosoms of our braves 
with noble cicatrices; and this metal—conquered by the 
soldier first, by the artist afterward—^has allowed to be im¬ 
printed on its front its own defeat and our glory. Hapoleon 
might sleep in peace under this audacious trophy. But would 
his ashes find a shelter sufficiently vast beneath this pedestal ? 
And his puissant statue dominating Paris, beams with sufficient 
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grandeur on this })lace ; whereas the wheels of carriages and 
the €eet of passengers would profane the funereal sanctity of 
th^ spot in trampling on the soil^so near his head.’ 

jTou must not take this description, dearest Amelia, * at the 
foot of t]|^e letter,’ as the French phrase it, but you will here 
have a masterly exposition of the arguments for and against the 
burial of the Emperor undS the Column of the Place vendome. 
The idea was a tine one, granted ; but, like all other ideas, it 
was open to objections. You must not fancy that the cannon, 
or rather the cannon-balls, were in the habit of furrowing the 
bosoms of French braves, or any other braves, with cicatrices; 
on the contrary, it is a knowni fact that cannon-balls make 
wounds, and not cicatrices (which, my dear, arc wounds parti¬ 
ally healed) ; nay, that a man generally dies after receiving 
one such projectile on his chest, much more after having his 
bosom furrowed by a score of them. No, my love ; no bosom, 
however heroic, can stand such applications, and the author 
only means that the French soldiers faced the cannon and took 
them. Nor, my love, must you suppose that the column W'as 
melted; it was the cannon w'as melted, not the column; but such 
phrases are often used by orators when they wish to give a par¬ 
ticular force and emphasis to their opinions. 

Well, again, although Napoleon might have slept in peace 
under ‘ this audacious trophy,’ liow could he do so and carriages 
go rattling by all night, and people with great iron heels to 
tlicir boots pass clattering over the stones ? Nor indeed could 
it be expected that a man whose reputation stretches from the 
Pyramids to the Kremlin, should tind a column of which the 
base is only five-and twenty feet square, a shelter vast enough 
for his bones. In a word, then, although the proposal to bury 
Napoleon under the column was ingenious, it was found not 
to suit; whereupon somebody else proposed the Madeleine. 

‘ It was proposed,’ says the before-ijuoted author with his 
usual felicity, ‘ to consecrate the Madeleine to his exiled manes,* 
—that is, to his bones when they were not in exile any longer, 
‘lie ought^to have, it was said, a temple entire. His glory 
fills the world. His bones could not contain themselves in the 
coffin of a man—in the tomb of a king ! ’ In this case w'hat 
wairtVPhry Magdalen to do ? ‘ This proposition, I am happy to 
say, was rejected, and a new one—^that of the President of the 
Council—adopted. Napoleon and his braves ought not to quit 
each other. Under the immense gilded dome of the Invalides 
he would find a sanctuary worth v of himself. A dome imitates 
the vault of heaven, and that vault alone’ (meaning of course 
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the other vault) * should dominate above his head. His old 
mutilated Guard shall watch around him; thef last veteran, as he 
has shed his blood in his combats, shall breathe his last sigh 
near his tomb, and all these to&bs shall sleep under the tatteiHid 
standards that have been won from all the nations of Europe.’ 

The original words are * sous Ics lambcaux cribles *des dra- 
peaux cueillis chez toutes les natiq^M!;';’ in English, * under the 
riddled rags of the flags that have been culled or plucked ’ (like 
roses or buttercups) ‘in all the nations.’ Sweet, innocent 
flowers of victory ! there they are, my dear, sure enough, and a 
pretty considerable hortus siccus may any man examine who 
chooses to walk to the Invali(^es. The burial-place being thus 
agreed on, the expedition was prepared, and on the 7th July 
the Jiclle Poule frigate, in company with La Favorite cor¬ 
vette, quitted Toulon harbor. A couple of steamers, the 
Trident and the Orean, escorted the ships as far as Gibraltar, 
and there left them to pursue their voy.agc. 

The two ships quitted the harbor in the sight of a vast con¬ 
course of people, and in the midst of a great roaring of cannons. 
Pn^vious tOj the departure of the Belle Poule^ the Bishop of 
Erequs went op board, and gave to the cenotaph, in which the 
Emperor’s remains were to be deposited, his cj)iscopal benedic¬ 
tion. Napoleon’s old friends and followers, the two Bertrands, 
Gourgaud, Emanuel Las Cases, ‘ companions in exile, or sons 
of the companions in exile of the prisoner of the infame Hud¬ 
son,’ says a French writer, were passengers on board the frig¬ 
ate. Marchand, Denis, Pierret, Novaret, his old and faithful 
servants, were likewise in the vessel. It was commanded by 
his Royal Highness Francis Ferdinand Philip Louis Marie 
d’Orleans, Prince de Joinville, a young prince two-aiid-twenty 
years of age, who was already distinguished in the service of 
his country and king. 

On the 8th of October, after a voyage of six-and-sixty days, 
the Belle Poule arrived in James Town harbor ; and on its 
arrival, as on its departure from France, a great firing of guns 
took place. First, the Oreste French brig-of-war began roar¬ 
ing out a salutation to the frigate; then the Bolpkin English 
schooner gave her one-and-twenty guns ; then the frigate re¬ 
turned the compliment of the Dolphin schooner; thpn^she 
blazed out one-and-twenty guns more, as a mark of particular 
politeness to the shore—which kindness the forts acknowl¬ 
edged by similar detonations. , 

These little compliments concluded on both sides, Lieutenant 
Middlemore, sou and aid-dl^-camp of the Governor of St. 
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Helena, came on bo^rd the French frigate, and brought his 
fathci^s best respects to his Royal Highness. The Governor was 
at home ill, and forced to keep liis room ; but he had made his 
house at James Town ready for Captain Joiuville and his suite, 
and begged that they would make use of it during their stay. 

On tlio 9th, H. R. H. the prince de Joiuville put on his full 
uniform and landc^d, in company wdth Generals Bertrand and 
Gourgaud, Baron Las Cases, M. Marchand, M. Coquereau, the 
chaplain of the ^expedition, and M. de Rohan Chabot, who 
acted as chief mourner. All the garris()n were under arms to 
receive the illustrious prince and the other members of the 
expedition—Avho forthwith repai'Jed to Plantation House, and 
had a conference with the Governor regarding their mission. 

On the 10th, ll^h, 12th, these conferences continued : the 
crews of the French ships were permitted to come on sliorc 
and see the tomb of Napoleon. Bertrand, Gourgaud, Las 
Cases wandered about tlic island and revisited tlio spots to 
which they had been partial in tlic lifetime of the Emperor. 

The 15th October was fixed on for the day of the exhuma¬ 
tion : that day five-and-twenty years, the Emperor *Napoleon 
first set his foot upon the island. 

On the day previous all things had been made ready ; the 
grand coffins and ornaments brought from France, and the ar¬ 
ticles necessary for the operation, were carried to the valley of 
the tomb. 

The operations commenced at midnight. The well-known 
friends of Napoleon before named and some other attendants of 
his, the chaplain and his acolytes, the doctor of the liclle 
Poule^ the captains of the*French ships, and Captain Alexan¬ 
der of the Engineers, the Englisli Commissioner, attended the 
disinterment. His Royal Highness Prince de Joiuville could not 
be pfbsent because the workmen were under English command. 

The men worked for nine hours incessantly, when at length 
tlie earth was entirely removed from the vault, all the hori¬ 
zontal strata of masonry demolished, and the large slabwdiich 
covered the place where tlie stone sarcophagus lay, removed 
by a crane. This outer coffin of stone was perfect, and could 
scarcely be said to be damp. 

‘ A'^'sbon as the Abbe Coquereau had recited the prayers, 
the coffin was removed with the greatest care, and carried by 
the engineer-soldiers, bareheaded, into a tent that had been 
prepared for the purpose. • After the religious ceremonies, the 
inner coffins were opened. The opterraost coffin was slightly 
injured j then came one of lead, which was in good condition. 
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and enclosed two otiicrs—one of tin and on^ of wood. The last 
coffin was lined with white satin,which, having become detached 
by the effect of time, had fallen upon the body and enveloped 
it like a winding-sheet, and had become slightly attached to it. 

* It is difficult to describe with what anxiety and emotion 
those who were present waited f^, the moment which was to 
expose to them all that death had left of Napoleon. Notwith* 
standing the singular state of preservation of the tomb and 
coffins, we could scarcely hope to find any^)iing but some 
misshapen remains of the least perishable part of the costume 
to evidence the identity of the body. But when Dr. Guillard 
raised the sheet of satin, an indescribable feeling of surprise 
and affection was expressed by the spectators, many of whom 
burst into tears. The Emperor was himself before their eyes ! 
The features of the face, though changed, were perfectly recog¬ 
nized ; the hands extremely beautiful; his well-known costume 
had suffered but little, and the colors were easily distinguished. 
The attitude itself was full of ease, and but for the fragments 
of the satin lining which covered, as with a fine gauze, several 
parts of the uniform, we might have believed we still saw 
Napoleon before us lying on his bed of state. General Bertrand 
and M. Marchand, who were both present at the interment, 
quickly pointed out the different articles which each had de¬ 
posited in the coffin, and remained in the precise position in 
which they had previously described them to be. 

‘ The two inner coffins were carefully closed again ; the old 
leaden coffin was strongly blocked up with wedges of w'ood, and 
both were once more soldered up with the most minute precau¬ 
tions, under the direction of Dr. Guillard. Tlicsc different op¬ 
erations being terminated, the ebony sarcophcigus was closed 
as well as its oak case. On delivering the key of the ebony 
sarcophagus to Count de Chabot, the King’s Commissibner, 
Captain Alexander declared to him, in the name of the Governor, 
that this coffin, containing the mortal remains of the Emperor 
Napoleon, was considered as at the disposal of the French 
Government from that day, and from the momeqt at which it 
should arrive at the place of embarkation, toward which it 
was about to be sent under the orders of General Middlemore. 
The King’s Commissioner replied that he was charged ffy his 
government, and in its name, to accept the coffin from the 
hands of the British authorities, and that he and the other 
pei'sons composing the French missibn were ready to follow it 
to James Town, where the Prince de .1 oinville, superior comman¬ 
dant of the expedition,wonld be ready to receive it and conduct 
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it on board his frigate. A car drawn by four horses, decked 
with funeral emblems, bad been mepare^ before the arrival of 
the 'expedition, to receive the coffin, as well as a pall, and all 
the other i^uitablo trappings of mourning. When the sarcoph* 
agus was placed on the car, the whole was covered with a 
magnificent imperial mantl^rought from Paris, the four corners 
of which were borne by Generals Bertrand and Gourgaud, Baron 
Las Cases and M. Marcliand. At half-past three o’clock the 
funeral car begdh to move, preceded by a chorister bearing the 
cross, and by the Abb4 Coquereau. M. de Cliabot acted as 
chief mourner. All the authorities/>f the island, all the principal 
inhabitants, and the whole of the garrison, followed in proces¬ 
sion from the tomb to the quay. But with the exception of the 
artillerymen necesWy to lead the horses, and occasionally sup¬ 
port the car when descending some steep parts of the way, the 
places nearest the coffin were reserved for the French mission. 
General Middlemore, although in a weak state of health, per¬ 
sisted in following the whole way on foot, together with General 
Churchill, chief of the staff in India, who had arrived only two 
days before from Bombay. The immense weight of the coffins, 
and the unevenness of the road, rendered the utmost careful¬ 
ness necessary throughout the whole distance. Colonel Tre- 
lawncy commanded in person the small detachment of artillery¬ 
men who conducted the car; and, thanks to his great care, not 
the slightest accident took place. From the moment of the 
departure to the arrival at the quay, the cannons of the forts 
and the Belle Poule fired minute-guns. After an hour’s 
march the rain ceased io\ the first time since the commence¬ 
ment of the operations, and on arriving in sight of the town 
we found a brilliant sky and beautiful weather. From the 
morning the three French vessels of war had assumed the 
usual signs of deep mourning; their yards crossed and their 
flags lowered. Two French merchantmen. Bonne Amie 
and Indien, which had been in the roads for two days, had 
put themselves under the prince’s orders, and followed during 
the ceremonjr all the maneuvers of the Belle Poule, The 
forts of the town, and the houses of the consuls, had also their 
flags half-mast high. 

‘ On arriving at the entrance of the town, the troops of the 
garrison and the militia formed in two lines as far as the extrem¬ 
ity of the quay. According to the order for mourning pre¬ 
scribed for the English army, the men had their arms reversed 
and the officers had crape on theii? arms, with their swords re¬ 
versed. All the inhabitants had been kept away from the line of 
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march, but they lined the terraces comraahding the towp, and 
tlie streets were occupied only by the troops, the 91st llegiment 
being on the right and the^militia on tlio left. The corjjege 
advanced slowly between two ranks of soldiers to the sound of 
a funeral march, while the cannons of the forts were fired, as 
well as those of the Helle Poule afTd the Dolphin; the echoes 
being repeated a thousand times by the rocks above James¬ 
town. After two hours’ march the cortege stopped at the 
end of the quay, where the Prince de Joinvilfe had stationed 
himself at the head of the officers of the three French ships of 
war. The greatest official Jjonors had been rendered by the 
English authorities to the memory of the Emperor—the most 
striking testimonials of respect had marked the adieu given by 
St. Helena to his coffin ; and from that nforaent the mortal 
remains of the Emperor w’ere about to belong to France. 
When the funeral-car 8top})ed, the Prince de Joinville ad¬ 
vanced alone, and in presence of all around, who stood wdth 
their heads uncovered, received, in a solemn manner, the im¬ 
perial coffin from the hands of General Middlemorc. Ilis 
iloyal Hig^inoss then thanked the Governor, in the name of 
France, for all the testimonials of sympathy and respect with 
which the authorities and inhabitants of St. Helena had sur¬ 
rounded the memorable ceremonial. A cutter had been ex¬ 
pressly prepared to receive the coffin. During the embarka¬ 
tion, which the prince directed himself, the bands played 
funeral airs, and all the boats were stationed round with their 
oars shipped. The moment the sarcophagus touched the cut¬ 
ter, a magnificent royal flag, which Jhe ladies of James Town 
had embroidered for the occasion, was unfurled, and the lielle 
Poule immediately squared her masts and unfurled her colors. 
All the maneuvers of the frigate wore immediately followed 
by the other vessels. Our mourning had ceased witli the exile 
of Napoleon, and the French naval division dressed itself out 
in all its festal ornaments to receive the imperial coffin under 
the BVonch flag. The sarcophagus was covered in the cutter 
with the imperial mantle. The Prince de JoiiMlle placed 
himself at the rudder. Commandant Guyet at the head of the 
boat; Generals Bertrand and Gourgaud, Baron Las M. 

Marchand, and the Abb6 Coqncrcau occupied the same places 
as during the march. Count Chabot and Commandant Hernoux 
were astern, a liUle in advance of tljp prince. As soon as the 
cutter had pushed off from the quay, tlie batteries ashore fired 
a salute of twenty-one guns,*and our ships returned the salute 
with all their artillery. Two other salutes were fired during 
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the lyissngc from the quay to the frigate ; tlio cutter advanc¬ 
ing very slowly, and siirrouiidtMl by the other boats. At half¬ 
past six o’clock it rca(!ho<l the J^onle, all tlie men being 

on The yards with their hats in their hands. The prince had 
had arranged on the deck a chapel, decked with flags and 
trophies of arms, tlie altfjs being placed at the foot of the 
mizzenmast. The coflin, carried by our sailors, passed between 
two ranks of oflicers with drawn swords, and was placed on 
the quarter-deck. The absolution was pronounced by Abbe 
Coquercau the same evening. Next d.ay, at ten o’clock, a 
solemn mass was celebrated on the deck, in presence of the 
oflicers and part of the crews of life ships, llis Royal Highness 
Stood at the foot of the coffin. The cannon of the l^hvorite 
and Oreste fired minute-guns during this ceremony, which 
terminated by a solemn absolution ; and the T’rince do .Toin- 
ville, the gentlemen of the mission, the oflicers, and \X\Cipre7nit7'S 
maitres of the ship, sprinkled holy water on the coffin. At 
eleven, all the ceremonies of the church were accomplished, all 
the honors done to a sovereign had been paid to the mortal 
remains of Napoleon. The coflin was carefully lowered b<*- 
tween decks, and placed in the chapelleardente winch, had been 
prepared at Toulon for its reception. At this moment, the 
vessels fired a last salute with all their artillery, and the fri¬ 
gate took in her flags, keeping up only her flag at the stern 
and the royal standard at the main topgallant mast. On Sun¬ 
day, the 18th, at eight in the morning, the Belle Poule quitted 
St. Helena with her precious deposit on board. 

‘During the whole time that the mission remained at James 
Town, the best understanding never ceased to exist between 
the population of the island and the French. The Prince de 
Joinvillc and his companions met in all quarters and at all times 
with the greatest good will and the warmest testimonials of 
sympathy. The authorities and the inhabitants must have felt, 
no doubt, great regret at seeing taken away from their island 
the coffin that had rendered it so celebrated ; but they repressed 
their feelings with a courtesy that docs honor to the frankness 
of their character.’ 

il.—O n the Voyage erom St. Helena to Paris. 

On the 18th of October the French frigate quitted the island 
with its precious burden on board. 

His Royal Highness the captain acknowledged cordially the 
kindness and attention which he and his crew had received from 
the English authorities and the inhabitants of the island of St. 
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Helena ; nay, promised a pension to an old soldier who^ had 
been for many years the gipirdian of the imperial tomb, and 
'went so far as to take into consideration the petition of a cer¬ 
tain lodging-house keeper, who prayed for a compensation for 
the loss which the removal of the ^mperor’s body would oc¬ 
casion to her. And although it was not to be expected that 
the great French nation should forego its natural desire of re¬ 
covering the remains of a hero so dear to it for the sake of 
the individual interest of the landlady in question, it must 
have been satisfactory to her to find that the peculiarity of 
her position was so delicately appreciated by the august prince 
who commanded the expedition, and carried away with him 
animcB dimidium mm —the half of the genteel independence 
which she derived from the situation of her liotcl. In a word, 
politeness and friendship could not be carried farther. The 
prince’s realm and the landlady’s were bound together by the 
closest ties of amity. M. Thiers was Minister of France, the 
great patron of the English alliance. At London M. Guizot 
was the wovtljy representative of the French good will toward 
the British people : and the remark frequently made by our 
orators at public dinners, that ‘France and England, while 
united, might defy the world,’ was considered as likely to 
hold good for many years to come,—the union that is. As for 
defying the world, that was neither here nor there ; nor did 
English politicians ever dream of doing any such thing except 
perhaps at the tenth glass of port at Freemason’s Tavern. 

Little, however, did Mrs. Corbett, the St. Helena landlady, 
little did his Royal Highness Prince Ferdinand Philip Marie 
de Joinville know what was going on in Europe all this time 
(when I say in Europe, I mean in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt) ; 
how clouds, in fact, were gathering upon what you call ’the 
political horizon ; and how tempests were rising that were to 
l)low to pieces our Anglo-Gallic temple of friendship. Oh, 
but it is sad to think that a single wicked old Turk should be 
the means of setting our two Christian nations by the ears ! 

Yes, my love, this disreputable old man has been for some 
time past the object of the disinterested attention of the great 
sovereigns of Europe. The Emperor Nicholas (a moral 'ClfSiYac- 
tor, though following the Greek superstition, and adored for 
his mildness and benevolence of disposition), the Emperor Fer¬ 
dinand, the King of Prussia, and our own gracious Queen, had 
taken such just offense at his ^conduct and disobedience toward 
a young and interesting sovereign, whose authority he had dis¬ 
regarded, whose fleet he had kidnapped, whose fair provinces 
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he had pounced upon, that they determined to come to the aid 
of i^bdul Mcdjid the First, Emperor of the Turks, and bring his 
rebellious vassal to reason. In this project the French nation 
was invited to join; but they refused the invitation, saying, that 
it was necessary for the maintenance of the balance of power 
in Europe that his Ilighnuss Mehemet Ali should keep posses¬ 
sion of what by hook or by crook he had gotten, and that they 
would have no hand in injuring him. But why continue this 
argument, whiph you have read in the newspapers for many 
months past ? You, my dear, must know as well as I, that the 
balance of power in Europe could not possibly be maintained 
in any such way ; and though, to be sure, for the last fifteen 
years, the progress of the old robber has not made much dif¬ 
ference to us ill the neighborhood of Russell Square, and the 
battle of Nezib did not in the least affect our taxes, our homes, 
our institutions, or the price of butcher’s meat, yet there is no 
knowing what might have happened had Mehemet Ali been 
alloAved to remain quietly as he was ; and the balance of })ower 
in Europe might have been—the deuce knows where. 

Here, then, in a nutshell, you have the whole inatter'in dis¬ 
pute. While Mrs. Corbett and the Prince de Joinville were 
innocently interchanging compUments at St. Ilelena—bang ! 
bang! Commodore Napier was pouring broadsides into Tyre 
and Sidon ; our gallant navy was storming breaches and rout¬ 
ing armies ; Colonel Hodges had seized upon the green stand¬ 
ard of Ibrahim Pacha ; and the powder-magazine of St. John 
of Acre was blown up sky-high, with eighteen hun»lred Egyp¬ 
tian soldiers in company with it. The French said that for 
Anglais had achieved all these successes, and no doubt believed 
that the poor fellows at Acre were bribed to a man. 

It must have been particularly unpleasant to a high-minded 
nati<&n like the French—at tlie very moment when the Kgy[)tiaii 
affair and the balance of Europe had been settlc<l in tliis abrupt 
way—to find out all of a sudden that the Pashr> of Egypt was 
their dearest friend and ally. They had suffered in tlie person 
of their fricn^ ; and though, seeing that the dispute was ended, 
and the territory out of his hand, they could not hope to get it 
back for him, or to aid him in any substantial way, yet M. 
Thief?determined, just as a mark of politeness to the pasha, to 
fight all Europe for maltreating him—all Europe, England 
included. He was bent on wfir, and an immense majority of 
the nation went with him:' He called for a million of soldiers, 
ainl would have had them too, had not the king been against 
the project and delayed the completion of it, at least for a time. 
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Of these great European disputes Captain Joinville received a 
notification while he was at sea on board liis frigate; as w6 find 
by tile official account which (^las been published of his mission. 

‘ Some days after quitting St. Helena,’ says that docum€«it, 
‘ the expedition fell in with a ship coming from Europe, and 
was thus made acquainted with th(^^varlikc rumors then afloat, 
i>y which a collision with the English marine was rendered 
possible. The Prince de Joinville immediately assembled the 
officers of the lidU Pouky to deliberate on au^cvent so unex¬ 
pected and important. 

‘ The council of war having expressed its opinion that it 
was necessary at all events to*prcpare for an energetic defense, 
])rcparationB were made to place in battery all the guns that the 
frigate could bring to bear against the enemy.. The provisional 
cabins that had been fitted up in the battery were demolished, 
the partitions removed, and, with all the elegant furniture of 
the cabins, flung into the sea. The Prince de joinville was the 
first “ to execute himself,” and the frigate soon found itself 
armed with six or eight more guns. 

‘ Tliat pfirt of the ship where these cabins had previously 
been, went by the name of Lacedajinon ; everything luxurious 
being banished to make way for what was useful. 

‘ Indeed, all persons who were on board agree in saying that 
Mon seigneur the Prince de Joinville most worthily acquitted 
himself of tlie great and honorable mission which had been 
confided to him. All affirm not only that the commandant of 
the expedition did everything at St. Helena which as a French¬ 
man ho was bound to do in order that the remains of the 
Emperor should receive all the hono'rs due to them, but more¬ 
over that he accomplished his mission with all the measured 
solemnity, all the pious and severe dignity, that the son of the 
Emperor himself would liave shown upon a like occasion. The 
commandant had also conqirehended tliat the remains of the 
Emperor must never fall into the hands of the stranger, and 
being himself decided rather to sink his ship than to give up 
his precious deposit, ho had inspired every one abqut him with 
the same energetic resolution that he had himself taken 
“ against an extreme emntualiiy^'' ’ 

Monsoignenr, my dear, is really one of the finesf ^oung 
fellows it is possible to see. A tall, broad-chested, slim-waisted, 
broMcn-faced, dark-eyed young prince, with a great beard (and 
other martial qualities no doubt) beyond his years. As he strode 
into the Chapel of the Invalides on Tuesday at the head of his 
men, he made no small impression, I can tell you, upon the 
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ladies assembled ,to witness the ceremony. Nor are the ci-ew 
of the litlle Poule less agreeable to look at than their coin- 
n^iuder. A more clean, smart, fictivo, well-limbed set of lads 
utfvcr * did dance ’ upon the deck of the famed Jitlle Pmde in 
the daya of her memorable combat with the * Saucy 
These five hundred sailo];8,’ says a French newspaper, speaking 
of them in the proper French way, ‘sword in hand, ito the ‘ 
severe costume of board-ship {la mvhre tenue ^du hofd)y deemed 
proud of the mission that they had just accomplished. Their 
blue jackets, tlieir red cravats, the turned-down collars of blue 
shirts edged with white, above aU their resolute appearance 
and martial air, gave a favorab^ specimen of the present state 
of our marine—a marine of which so much might be expected 
and from wliidt so little has been required.’— JLe Commerce: 
16th of December. 

There they were, sure enough; a cutlass upon one hip, a 
pistol on the other—a gallant set of young men indeed. I 
doubt, to be sure, whether the eevh'e tenue du hord requires 
that the seaman should be always furnished with these fero¬ 
cious weapons, wliicli in sundry maritime maneu'^ers, such as 
going to sleej) in your hammock, for instance, or twinkling a 
binnacle, or lufilng a marliuspike, or keelhauling a maintop- 
gallant (all naval operations, my dear, which any seafaring 
novelist will explain to you)—I doubt, I say, whether these 
weapons are always worn by sailors, and have heard that they 
are commonly, and very sensibly too, locked up until they are 
wanted. Take another example: suf)posc artillerymen were 
incessantly compelled to walk about with a pyramid of twenty- 
four-pound shot in one pAcket, a lighted fuse and a few barrels 
of gunpowder in the other—these objects would, as you may 
imagine, greatly inconvenience the artilleryman in his peace- 
ful*8tate. 

The newspaper writer is therefore most likely mistaken in 
saying that the seamen were in the sevhre tenue d/u hordy or by 
‘ horP meaning ‘ abordage ’—which operation they were not, in 
a harmless phurch, hung round with velvet and wax-candles, 
and filled with ladies, surely called upon to perform. Nor 
indeed can it be reasonably supposed that the picked men of 
the btaibk frigate of the French navy are a ‘good specimen ’ 
of the rest of the French marine, any more than a cuirassed 
colossus at the gate of the Horse Guards can be considered a 
fair sample of the BritisB soldier of the line. The sword and 
pistol, however, had no doubt th^ir effect—the former was in 
its sheath, the latter not loaded^ and 1 hear that the French 
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ladies are quite in raptures with these changing loups-de-mer. 
Let the warlike accouterments then pass. It was necessary, 
perhaps, to strike the Parisiani^ with awe, and therefore the crew 
was armed in this fierce fashion ; hut why should the captain 
begin to swagger as well as his men ? and why did the Prince 
de Joinville lug out sword and pistol so early ? or why, if he 
thought fit to make preparations, should the official journals 
brag of them afterward as proofs of his extraordinary courage ? 

Here is the case. The English Government makes him a 
present of the bones of Napoleon; English workmen work 
for nine hours without ceasing, and dig the coffin out of the 
ground ; the English Oommisfaioncr hands over the key of the 
box to the French representative, M. Chabot ; English horses 
carry the funeral-car down to the sea-shore, .accompanied by 
the English Governor, who has actually left his bed to walk 
in the procession and to do the French nation honor. 

After receiving and acknowledging these politenesses, the 
French captain takes his charge on board, and the first thing we 
afterward hear of him is the determination ^qv^il a su faire 
passer"* into^all his crew, to sink rather than yield up the body 
of the Emperor aux mains de Vetranger —into the hands of 
, 1 (■ jv£y Moiiseigneur, is not this par trap fortf 

o ‘ tlie foreigner’ had wanted the coffin, could he not 

have kept it ? Why show this uncalled-for valor, this extraor¬ 
dinary alacrity at sinking ? Sink or blow yourself up as much 
as you please, but your Royal Highness must see that tlie gen¬ 
teel thing would have been to wait until you were asked to do 
so, before you offended good-natured, honest people, who— 
Hetiven lielpthem !—have never shown themselves at all mur¬ 
derously inclined toward you. A man knocks up his cabins 
forsooth, throws his tables and chairs overboard, runs guns into 
the portliolcs,and calls lequartier du hard oil existaientceschmn- 
hres Lacedoemon, LacedsBmon ! There is a province, O Prince, 
in your royal father’s dominions, a fruitful parent of heroes in 
its time, which would have given a much better nickname to 
your quartier du hard: you should have called it/Gascony. 

Sooner than strike we'll all ex-pi<er. 

On board of the Bell-e Poa-le. 

Such fanfaronading is very well on the part of TorLrDib- 
den, but a person of your Royal Highness’ * pious and severe 
dignity’ should have been apove it. If you entertained an 
idea that war was imminent, would it not have been far better 
to have made your preparations in quiet, and when you found 
the war-rumor blown over, t(> have said nothing about what 
you intended to do ? Fic upon such cheap Laccdsemonianismt 
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TheJe is no poltroon in the world but can brag about what lie 
w<^d have done; however, to dc^your Royal Highness’ nation 
jusl^ice, they brag and fight too. 

This narrative, my dear Miss Smith, as you will have re¬ 
marked, is not a simple ^le merely, but is accompanied by 
many moral and pithy remarks which form its chief value, in 
the writer’s eyes at least, and the above account of the sham 
Lacedaemon on board the JieUe Poule has a double barreled 
morality, as I conceive. Besides justly reprehending the 
French propensity towards braggadocio, it proves very strongly 
a point on which I am the only iltatesnian in Europe who has 
strongly insisted. In the * Paris Sketch Book * it was stated 
that the French hgte ws. Tliey hate us, my dear, profoundly 
and desperately, and there never was such a hollow humbug 
in the world as the French alliance. Men get a character for 
patriotism in France merely by hating England. Directly they 
go into strong opposition (where, you know, people are always 
more patriotic than on the ministerial side), they ai^eal to the 
people, and liave their hold on the people by hating England 
in common with them. Why ? It is a long story, and the 
hatred may be accounted for by many reasons, both political 
and social. Any time these eight hundred years this ill will 
lias been going on, and has been transmitted on the French 
side from father to son. On the French side, not on ours ; we 
have had no, or few, defeats to complain of, no invasions to 
make us angry ; but you see that to discuss such a period of 
time would demand a considerable number of pages, and for 
the present we will avoid ihe examination of the question. 

But they hate us, that is the long and short of it; and you 
see how this hatred has exploded just now, not upon a serious 
caust of difference, but upon an argument; for what is the 
Pasha of Egypt to us or them but- a mere abstract opinion ? 
For the same reason the Little-endians in Lilliput abhorred 
the Big-endians ; and I beg you to remark how his Royal High¬ 
ness Prince h^erdinand Mane, upon hearing that this argument 
was in the course of debate between us, straightway flung his 
furniture overboard and expressed a preference for sinking his 
ship rifihm- than yielding it to the Stranger. Nothing came of 
this wish of his, to be sure ; but the intention is everything. Un¬ 
lucky circumstances denied him the power, but he had the will. 

Well, beyond this disapfiointment, the Prince de Joinville 
had nothing to complain of dfiring^ the voyage, which termi¬ 
nated happily by the arrival of the Poule at Cher¬ 

bourg, on the 30th of November, at five o’clock in the moraing. 
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A telegraph made the glad news known at Paris, where i>the 
Minister of the Interior, Tannfguy*Dachatel (you will read tjie 
name, Madam, in the old Anglo>French wars), had already ma^e 
* immense preparations ’ for receiving the body of Napoleon. 
The entry was fixed for the 15th 9 f December, 

On the 8th of December at Cherbourg the body was trans¬ 
ferred from the BelU Bouh frigate to the Normandie steamer. 
On which occasion the mayor of Cherbourg deposited, in the 
name of his town, a gold laurel branch upon the' coffin—^which 
was saluted by the forts and dikes of the place with one tJiou- 
sand guns/ There was a treht for the inhabitants. 

There was on board the steamer a splendid receptacle for 
the coffin : *a temple with twelve pillars and a dome to cover 
it from the wet and moisture, surrounded with velvet hangings 
and silver fringes. At the head was a gold cross, at the foot 
a gold lamp ; other lamps were kept constantly burning within, 
and vases of burning incense were hung around. An altar, 
hung with velvet and silver, was at the mizzenmast of the ves¬ 
sel, and foiir sUver eagles at each corner of the altar/ It was 
a compliment at once to Napoleon and—excuse me for saying 
so, but so the facts are—to Napoleon and to God Almighty. 

Three steamers, the Normandie^ the VUocCy and the CWr- 
rfer, formed the expedition from Cherbourg to Havre, at 
which place they arrived on the evening of the 9th of De¬ 
cember, and where the Veloce was replaced by the Seine 
steamer, having in tow one of the state-coasters, which was to 
fire the salute at the moment when the body was transferred 
into one of the vessels belonging to the Seine. 

The expedition passed Havre the same night, and came to 
anchor at Yal de la Ilaye on the Seine, three leagues below 
Rouen. ^ » 

Here the next morning (10th), it was met by the flotilla of 
steamboats of the Upper Seine, consisting of the three 
DoradeSy the three Moiles, the Elhmmeny the Parisieny the 
ParisiennSy and the 2kbmpa, The Prince de Joinville, and the 
persons of the expedition, embarked immediatefy in the flo¬ 
tilla, wliich arrived the same day at Rouen. 

At Rouen salutes were fired, the National Guard both 
sides of the river paid military honors to the body ; and over 
the middle of the suspension bridge a magnificent cenotaph 
was erected, decorated with flags, f^'sees, violet hangings, and 
the imperial arms. Befo^’e the cenotaph the expedition 
stopped, and the absolution was given by the archbishop and 
the clergy. After a couple of hours’ stay, the expedition 
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prooeeded to Pont de 1’Arche. On the 11th it reached Ver- 
noji, on the 12th Mantes, on the 13th Maisons-sur-Scine. 

J Everywhere,* says the official account from which the 
ahovo particulars are borrowed, * the authorities, the National 
Guard, and the people flocked to the passage of the flotilla, 
desirous to render the honors duo to his glory, which is the 
glory of France. In seeing its hero return, the nation seemed to 
have found its Palladium again,—the sainted relics of victory.’ 

At length, on the 14th, the coffin was transferred from the 
Dorade steamer on board the imperial vessel arrived from 
Paris. In the evening, the imp^ial steamer arrived at Courbe- 
voio, which was the last stage of the journey. 

Here it was that M. Guizot went to examine the vessel, and 
was very nearly flung into the Seine, as report goes, by the 
patriots assembled there. It is now lying on the river, near 
the Invalides, amidst the drifting ice, whither the people of 
I^'lris are flocking out to see it. 

The vessel is of a very elegant antique form, and I can give 
you on the Tliamcs no better idea of it tlianby recpiesting you 
to fancy an immense wherry, of which the stern has been cut 
straight off, and on which a temple on steps has been elevated. 
At the flgureliead is an immense gold eagle, and at the stern 
is a little terrace, filled with evergreens and a profusion of 
banners. Upon pedestals along the sides of the vessel are 
tripods in which incense was burned, and underneath them are 
garlands of flowers called here ‘immortals.’ Four eagles sur¬ 
round the temple, and a great scroll or garland held in their 
beaks, surrounds it. It^is hung with velvet and gold ; four 
gold caryatides support the entry of it; and in the midst, 
upon a large platform hung with velvet, and bearing the ini- 
pcwal arms, stood the coffin. A steamboat, carrying two 
hundred musicians playing funeral marches and military sym¬ 
phonies, preceded this magnificent vessel to Courbevoie, where 
a funeral temple was erected, and ‘a statue of Notre Dame de 
Grace, befo^'c which the seamen of the Belle Poule inclined 
themselves, in order to thank her for having granted them a 
noble and glorious voyage.’ 

Eiidy on the morning of the 15th of December, amid clouds 
of incense, and thunder of cannon, and innumerable shouts of 
people, the coffin was transferred from the barge, and carried 

by the seamen of the Bdie Poule to the Imperial Car. 

• 

And now having conducted out hero almost to the gates of 
Paris, I must tell you what preparations were made in the 
capital to receive him. 
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Ten days before the arrival of the body, as you walked 
across the Deputies’ Bridge, (u* over the Esplanade of the In- 
valides, you saw on the bridgh eight, on tlie esplanade thirt^v- 
two, mysterious boxes erected, wherein a couple of ^core of 
sculptors were at work night and day. 

In the middle of the Invalid Avenue, there used to stand, on a 
kind of shabby fountain or pump, a bust of Lafayette, crowned 
with some dirty wreaths of * immortals,’ and looking down at 
the little streamlet which occasionally dribbled b£low him. The 
spot of ground was now clear, and Lafayette and the pump 
had been consigned to some ccUar, to make way for the mighty 
procession that was to pass over the place of their habitation. 

Strange coincidence ! If I had been M. Victor Hugo, my 
dear, or a poet of any note, I would, in a few Hours, have made 
an impromptu concerning that Lafayette-crowned pump, and 
compared its lot now to the fortune of its patron some fifty 
years back. From him then issued, as from his fountain now, a 


feeble dribble of pure words ; then, as now, some faint circle 
of discii)les were willing to admire him. Certainly in the midst 
of the war and storm without, this pure fount of eloquenco 
went dribbling, dribbling on, till of a sudden the revolutionary 
workmen knocked down statue and fountain, and the gorgeous 


imperial cavalcade trampled over the spot where they stood. 

As for the Champs Elysees, there was no end to the prep¬ 
arations : the first day you saw a couple of hundred scaffold¬ 
ings erected at intervals between the handsome gilded gas 
lamps that at present ornament that avenue; next day, all 
these scaffoldings were filled with briejt and mortar. Presently, 
over the bricks and mortar rose pediments of statues, legs of 
urns, legs of goddesses, legs and bodies of goddesses, legs, 
bodies, and busts of goddesses. Finally, on the 13tli of Decof n- 
ber, goddesses complete. On the 14tli, they were painted 
marble-color: and the basements of wood and canvas on which 


they stood were made to resemble the same costly material. 
The funeral urns were ready to receive the frankincense .and 
precious odors which were to burn in them. A v3,8t number 
of white columns stretched down the avenue, each bearing a 
bronze buckler on which was written, in gold letters, -owe of 
the victories of the Emperor, and each decorated with enor¬ 
mous imperial flags. On these columns golden eagles were 
placed ; and the newspapers did not fail to remark the ingen¬ 
ious position in which the royal bk'ds had been set: for while 
those on the right hand side 6f the wav had their heads turned 
toward the procession, as if to watch its coming, those on the 
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left irere looking exactly the other way, as if to regard its pro¬ 
gress. Do not fancy 1 am joking; tliis point was gravely and 
emphatically urged in many nAvspapers ; and 1 do believe 
no mortal Frenchmen ever thought it anything but sublime. 

Do not interrupt me, sweet Miss Smith. I feel that you 
are angry. I can see froiSi here the pouting of your lips, and 
know what you arc going to say. i ou are going to say, * I 
will read no more of this Mr. Titmarsh ; there is no subject, 
however solemfl, but he treats it with flippant irreverence, and 
no character, however great, at whom he does not sneer.* 

Ah, my dear! you are young now and enthusiastic ; and 
your Titmarsh is old, very old, sad, and gray-headed. I have 
seen a poor motlier buy a halfpenny wreath at the gate of 
Montmartre bury^ng-ground, and go with it to her little child’s 
grave, and hang it there over the little humble stone ; and if 
ever you saw me scorn the mean offering of the poor shabby 
creature, I will give you leave to be angry as you will. They 
say that on the passage of Napoleon’s coflin down the Seine, 
old soldiers and country people w^alked miles from their vil¬ 
lages just to catch a sight of the boat which carried his body, 
and to kneel down on the shore and pray for him. God for¬ 
bid that we should quarrel with such prayers and sorrow, or 
question their sincerity. Something great and good must 
have been in this man, something loving and kindly, that has 
kept his name so cherished in the popular memory, and gained 
him such lasting reverence and affection. 

But, madam, one may respect the dead without feeling awe¬ 
stricken at the plumes of *1110 hearse ; and I see no reason why 
one should sympathize with the train of mutes and undertakers, 
however deep may be their mourning. Look, I pray you, at 
the# manner in which the French nation has ])erformed 
Napoleon’s funeral. Time out of mind, nations have raised, 
in memory of their heroes, august mausoleums, grand pyramids, 
splendid statues of gold or marble, sacrificing whatever they 
had that was most costly and rare, or that was most beauti¬ 
ful in art, a5 tokens of their respect and love for the dead per¬ 
son. What a fine example of this sort of sacrifice is that (re¬ 
corded in a book of which Simplicity is the greatest character¬ 
istic) of the poor woman who brought her pot of precious oint¬ 
ment—her all, and laid it at the feet of the Object which, 
upon earth, she most lowed and respected.—‘ Economists and 
calculators ’ there were even in those days who quarreled 
wdth the manner in which the pbor w'oman lavished so much 
‘capital’; but you will remember how nobly and generously 
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the sacrifice was appreciated, and how the economists tirere 
put to shame. ^ 

With regard to the funerarceremony that has just been pop- 
formed here, it is said that a famous public personage and 
statesman, M. Thiers indeed, spoke^ with the bitterest indig> 
nation of the general style of the preparations, and of their 
mean and tawdry character. He would have had a pomp as 
magnificent, he said, as that of Rome at the tripmph of Aure- 
lian : he would have decorated the bridges and avenues through 
wliich the procession was to pass with tlie costliest marbles 
and the finest works of art,^and have had them to remain 
there forever as monuments of the great funeral. 

The economists and calculators might herb, interpose with a 
great deal of reason ; for, indeed, there was no reason why a 
nation sliould impoverish itself to do honor to the memory 
of an individual for whom, after all, it can feel but a qualified 
enthusiasm ; but it surely might have employed the large sum 
voted for the purpose more wisely and generously, and recorded 
its respect for Napoleon by some worthy and lasting memorial, 
rather than have erected yonder thousand vain heaps of tinsel, 
paint, and plaster, that arc already cracking and crumbling in 
the frost, at three days old. 

Scarcely one of the statues, indeed, deserves to last a month : 
some are odious distortions and caricatures, which never 
should have been allowed to stand for a moment. On the very 
day of the fete, the wind was shaking the canvas pedestals, 
and the flimsy wood-work had begun to gape and give way. 
At a little distance, to be sure, you Could not see the cracks ; 
and pedestals and statues looJeed like marble. At some distance 
you could not tell but that the wreaths and eagles were gold 
embroidery, and not gilt paper—the great tricolor S.\gs 
damask, and not striped calico. One would think that these 
sham splendors betokened sham respect, if one had not known 
that the name of Napoleon is held in real reverence, and 
observed somewhat of the character of the nation., Real feel¬ 
ings they have, but they distort them by exaggeration ; real 
courage, which they render ludicrous by intolerable bragga¬ 
docio ; and I think the above official account of the PtilTce de 
Joinville’s proceedings, of the manner in which the Emperor’s 
remains have been treated in the voyage to their capital, and 
of the preparations made to receive him in it, will give my 
dear Miss Smith some means of Understanding the social anU 
moral condition of this worthy people of France. 
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III,— On the Funebal Cebemont. 

^HALLI tell yoU) my dear, tilth when Fran9ois woke me at 
a very early hour on this eventful morning, while the keen stars 
were still glittering overhead, a half-moon, as sharp as a, razor, 
beaming in the frosty sk^, and a wicked north wind blowing, 
that blew the blood out of one’s fingers and froze your leg as 
you put it out of bed ;—shall I tell you, my dear, that when 
Fran9ois called me, and said, ‘ V’la vot’ caf6, M. Titemassc, 
buvez-le, tiena, il est tout chaud,* I felt myself, after 
imbibing tlie liot breakfast, so comfortable under three blankets 
and a mackintosh, that for at least a quarter of an hour no 
man in Europe could say whether Titmarsh would or would 
not be present at the burial of the Emperor Napoleon. 

Besides, my dear, the cold, there was another reason for 
doubting. Did the French nation, or did they not, intend to 
offer up some of us English over the imperial grave ? And 
were the games to be concluded by a massacre ? It was said 
in the newspapers that Lord Granville had dispatched circulars 
to all the English resident in Paris, begging them to keep their 
liomes. The French journals announced this news, and warned 
us charitsibly of the fate intended for us. Had Lord Granville 
written ? Certainly not to mo. Or had he written to all except 
mef And was I the victim —the doomed one ?—to be seized 
directly I showed my face in the Champs Ely sees, and torn in 
pieces by French patriotism to the frantic chorus of the 
* Marseillaise ’ ? Depend on it, madam, that high and low in 
til is city on Tuesday were not altogether at their ease, and 
that the bravest felt no small tremor ! And bo sure of this, that 
as his Majesty Louis Philippe took his nightcap off his royal 
hflnd that morning, ho prayed heartily that ho might, at night, 
put it on in safety. 

Well, as my companion and I came out of doors, being 
bound for the Church of the Invalides, for which a deputy had 
kindly furnished us with tickets, we saw the very prettiest sight 
of the whole day, and T can’t refrain from mentioning it to my 
dear, tender-hearted Miss Smith. 

Ii.»the same house where I live (but about five stories nearer 
the ground), lodges an English family, consisting of—1. A 
great-grandmother, a hale, a handsome old lady of seventy, the 
veiy best-dressed and neatest old lady in Paris. 2. A grand¬ 
father and grandmother, tolerably young to bear that title. 3. 
A daughter. And 4. Two little j^reat-grand, or grand-children, 
that may be of the age of three and one, and belong to a son 
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and daughter who are in India. The grandfather, who i» as 
proud of his wife as he was thirty years ago when be married, 
and pays her compliments still twice or thrice in a day, ai)d 
when he leads her into a room looks round at the pexsons as¬ 
sembled, and says in his heart, ‘Here, gentlemen, here is 
my wife—show me such another wOman in England,’—^this 
gentleman had hired a room on the Champs Elysecs, for he 
would not have his wife catch cold by exposing her to the 
balconies in the open air. 

When I came to the street, I found the family assembled in 
the following order of march : 

No. 1, iho neat-grandmotlicr walking daintily along, supported by No. 3, her 
granddanglitcr. • 

A nurse carrying No. 4 junior, who was sound asleep, anl a huge basket con¬ 
taining saucepans, bottles of milk, parcels of infants' food, certain dimity 
napkins, a child's coral, and a little horse belonging to No. 4 benior. 

A servant bearing a basket of condiments. 

No. S, grandfather, spick and span, clean shaved, hat bnished, white buck¬ 
skin gloves, bamboo cane, brown great-coat, walking us upright and solemn as 
may be, having his lad v on his arm. 

No. 4 senior, with mottled legs and a tartan costume, wlio w'as frisking about 
between his grandpapa’s legs, who heartily wished him at home. 

‘My dear,’''hi8 face seemed to say to his lady, *I think you 
might have left the little things in the nursery, for M e shall have 
to squeeze through a terrible erod'd in tbe Champs Elysecs.* 

The lady was going out for a day’s pleasure, and her face 
was full of care: she had to look first after her old mother 
who was walking ahead, then after No. 4 junior with the nurse 
—he might fall into all sorts of danger, wake up, cry, catch 
cold ; nurse might slip down, or Heaven knows wdiat. Then 
she had to look her husband in the face, who had gone to 
such expense and been so kind for her sake, and make that gen¬ 
tleman believe sbe was thoroughly happy ; and, finally, had to 
keep an eye upon No. 4 senior, who, as she was perfectly cer¬ 
tain, was about in two minutes to be lost forever, or trampled 
to pieces in tbe crowd. 

These events took place in a quiet little street leading into 
the Champs Elysees, the entry of which we had almost reached 
by this time. The four detachments above describtd, which 
had been straggling a little in their passage down the street, 
closed up at the end of it, and stood for a moment huddlod>to- 
gether. No. 3, Miss X—, began speaking to her companion 
the great-grandmother. 

‘ Hush, my dear,’ said that old lady, Rooking round alarmed 
at lier daughter. ‘ Speak French? , And she straightway be¬ 
gan nervously to make a speech which she supposed to bo in 
that language, but which was as much like French as Iroquoig. 
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whole secret was out: you could read it in the grand¬ 
mother’s face, who was doing all she could to keep from crying, 
and looked as frightened as she dared to look. The two elder 
ladies had settled between then! that there was going to be a 
general English slaughter that day, and had brought the chil¬ 
dren with them, so that they might all be murdered in company. 

God bless you, oh, wo&en, moist-eyed and tender-hearted! 
In those gentle silly tears of yours there is something touches 
one, be they never so foolish. I don’t think there were many 
such natural ^rops shed that day as those which just made 
their appearance in the grandmother’s eyes, and then went back 
again as if they had been ashamed of themselves, while the 
good lady and her little troop walked across the road. Think 
how happy she will be when night comes, and there has been 
no murder of English, and the brood is all nestled under her 
wings sound asleep, and she is lying awake thanking God that 
the day and its pleasures and pains are over. While we were 
considering these things, the grandfather had suddenly ele¬ 
vated No. 4 senior upon his left shoulder, and I saw the tartan 
hat of that young gentleman, and the bamboo-cane which had 
been transferred to him, high over the heads of the crowd on 
the opposite side through which the party moved. 

After this little procession had passed away—you may laugh 
at it, but upon my word and conscience. Miss Smith, I saw 
nothing in the course of the day which affected me more— 
after this little pi’ocession had passed away the other came, 
accompanied by gun-banging, flag-waving, incense-burning, 
trumpets pealing, dniiiis^ rolling, and at the close, received by 
the voice of six hundred (dioristcrs, sweetly modulated to the 
tones of fifteen score of fiddlers. Then you saw horse and foot, 
jackboots and bearskin, cuirass and bayonet, national guard 
an^ line, marshals and generals all over gold, smart aids-de- 
camp galloping about like mad, and high in the midst of all, 
riding on his golden buckler, Solomon in all his glory, forsooth 
—Imperial Cajsar, with his crown over his head, laurels and 
standards waving about his gorgeous chariot, and a million of 
people looking on in wonder and awe. 

His Majesty the Emperor and King reclined on his shield, 
withTiTs head a little elevated. His Majesty’s skull is volumi¬ 
nous, his forehead broad and large. We remarked that his 
Imperial Majesty’s brojv was of yellowish color, which ap¬ 
pearance was also visible about the orbits of the eyes. He kept 
his eyelids constantly closed, by» which we had the opportunity 
of observing that the upper lids were garnished with eyelashes. 
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Years and climate have effected upon the face of this great 
moiiarcli only a trifling alteration ; we may 'say, indeed, that 
time has touched his Imperial aud Royal Majesty with the 
lightest feather in liis wing. ^In the nose of the conqueror of 
Austerlitz we remarked very little alteration : it ij^ of the 
beautiful shape which we remember it possessed five-aud- 
twenty years since, ere unfortunate c^'ircumstances induced him 
to leave us for a while. The nostril aud tube of the nose ap¬ 
pear to have undergone some slight alteration, but in examin¬ 
ing a beloved object the eye of affection is perhsfps too critical. 
Vive VKmpereur ! Tlie soldier of Marengo is among us again. 
Ilis lip are thinner, perhaps, than they were before ! how white 
his teeth are ! you can just see three of them pressing his 
under lip ; and pray remark the fullness of his cheeks and the 
round contour of his chin. Oh, those beautiful white hands; 
many a time they have patted the cheek of poor Josephine, 
and played with the black ringlets of her hair. She is dead 
now, and cold, poor creature ; and so are Hortense and bold 
Eugene, ‘ than whom tlie world never saw a curtier knight,* as 
was said of cKing Arthur’s Sir Lancelot. What a day it would 
have been for those three could they but have lived until now, 
and seen their hero returning ! Where’s Ney ? Ilis wife sits 
looking out from M. Flahaut’s window yonder, but the bravest 
of the brave is not with her. Murat too is absent: honest 
Joachim loves the Emperor at heart, and repents that he was 
not at Waterloo : who knows but that at the sight of tlie 
handsome swordsman those stubborn English ‘ canaille ’ would 
have given way ? A king. Sire, is, you know, the greatest of 
slaves—state affairs of consequence—»his Majesty the King of 
Naples is detained, no doubt. When we last saw the king, 
however, and his Highness the Prince of Elchingcn, they 
looked to have as good health as ever they had in their liv-cs, 
and we heard each of them calmly calling out ‘ Fire ! ’ as they 
had done in numberless battles before. 

Is it possible ? Can the Emperor forget ? We don’t like to 
break it to him, but has he forgotten all about the farm at 
Pizzo, and the garden of the Observatory ? Yes, truly : there 
he lies on his golden shield, never stirring, never so much as 
lifthig his eyelids, or opening his lips any wider. 

Ovanitas vanitatumi Here is our sovereign in all his 
glory, and they lired a thousand guns at Cherbourg and never 
woke him! f 

However, we are advancing matters by several hours, and 
you must givu just as much credence as you please to the sub- 
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joined remarks concerning the procession, seeing that your 
huipble servant dould not possibly bo present at it, being 
bound for the church elsewhere. 

•Programmes, however, have Jbecu published of the affair, 
aifd your vivid fancy will not fail to give life to them, and 
the whole magnificent train will pass before you. 

Fancy, then, that the guns are fired at -Neuilly : the body 
landed at daybreak from the funereal barge, and transferred 
to the car ; and fancy the car, a huge Juggernaut of a machine, 
rolling on four wheels of an antique shape, which supported a 
basement adorned with golden eagles, banners, laurels, and 
velvet hangings. Above the lyingings stand twelve golden 
statues with raised arms supporting a huge shield, on which 
the coffin lay. Oj:i the coffin was the imperial crown, covered 
with violet velvet crape, and the whole vast machine was drawn 
by Ijorscs in superb housings, led by valets in the imperial 
livery. Fancy at the head of the procession first of all: 

The Gendarmerie of the Seine, with tlieir trumpets and Colonel. 

The Municipal Guard (horse), with their trnmpetH, standard, and Colonel. 

Two squadrons of the 7th Lancers, with Coloiiei, standard, and music. 

The ('onimandant of Paris and his Stall. 

A battalion of Infantry of the Line, with their flag, sappers, drums, middle, and Colonel. 
Thu Municipal Guard (foot), with flag, drums, aud Colouel. 

'I'lie Sapper-pumpers, with ditto. 

Tlien picture to yourself more squadrons of Lancers aud Cuirassiers. The General 
of the Division and his Staff ; all ofllcers of all arms employed at Paris, aud iiiint- 
tnehed ; the Military School of Saint Cyr, the Polytechnic School, the School of the 
Et.it-Major ; and the Professors and Stuff of each. Go on imagiuiiigmorc battalions 
of Infantry, of Artillery, companies of Engineers, squadrons of Cuirassiers, ditto of 
the Cavalr)!', of tlie National Guard, and the flqst and second legions of ditto. 

Fancy a carriage, containing the Cliaplaiii of the St. Helena expedition, the only cler* 
ical gentleman that formed a part or the jirocessiou. 

Fancy you hear the funereal innsic, and then ftgurc in yonr mind’s eye ; 

Tuk Empruoh’s Charoku, that is, Napoleuii’s own saddle and briddle (when First 
Consul) upon a white horse. The saddle (which has been kept ever since in tlie 
Garde Mciible of the Crown) is cf amaranth velvet, embrnidere(i in gold ; theliolsters 
and honsines arc of the same rich niHtei ini. On tlicin you remark the ntlrihutes of 
War, Commerce, Science, and Art. The bits and stirrups arc silver-gilt chased. Over 
the stirinps tw'o eagles were placed at the time of the Empire. The horse was cov¬ 
ered with a violet crape embroidered with golden bees. 

Aftiir this came more Soldiers, General Ofllcers, Siib-Offlccrs, Marshals, and what was 
said to he the prettiest sight almost of the whole, the banners of the eighty-six Dc- 

E nrtments of France, These arc due to the invention of M, Thiers, and were to have 
een accompanied by federates from each Deparunent. But the government very 
wisely mistrusted this and some other projects of M. Thiers ; and os fora federation, 
my dear, it has been tried. Next comes : 

His Koyal Highness the Prince de Joinviile. 

The 500 sailors,of the Bdle Ptnde marching in double file on each side of 

THE CAR. 

I llnsh! the enormous crowd thrills as it pusses, and only some few voices cry Vive 
'Emp^enr! Shining golden in the frosty sun, W'ith hundreds of thousands of eyes 
upon ir, j^im houses and liousctops, from balconies, black, purple, and tricolor,' from 
tups of'ienfless trees, from behind long lines of glittering bayonets under shakos and 
bearskin caps, from behind the Line and the National Guard again, pushing, 
struggling, heaving, panting, eager, the heads of an enormous multitude 
stretching out to meet and follow it, amid long avenues of coliiiuiis, 
and statues gieaming^hite, of standards rainbow colored, 
of golden eagles, of pale funereal urns, of discharging 
odors amid hngcvo'Aimesnrpitch-hlack-sinokc, 

THE GREAT IM1*eAiAL CHARIOT 

UOIJLS MAJKSTICALLT ON. 
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The cords of the pall arc held by two Marshals, an Admiral, and General Bertrand ; 

who are followed by : 

The Prefects of the Seine and Police, etc. 

The Mayors of Paris, etc. 

The Members of the Old Guard, etc. 

A squadron of Light Dragoons, etc. 

Lientenant-Ocncral Schneider, etc. ' 

More cavalry, more infantry, more artillery, more everybody; and as tLo procession 
passes, the Line and the National Guard forming line on each side of the road fall m 
and follow It, until it arrives at the Church of t^e Jnvalides, where the last hoiiois 
are to be paid to it.] 

Among the company assembled under the dome of that edi¬ 
fice, the casual observer would not perhaps have remarked a 
gentleman of the name of Michael Angelo Titmarsh, who 
nevertheless was there. But as, my dear Miss Smith, the 
descriptions in this letter, from the words in page 189, line 22 
—the party moved —up to the words joatt? to ity on this page, 
have purely emanated from your obedient servant’s fancy, and 
not from his personal observation (for no being on earth, except 
a newspaper reporter, can be in two places at once), permit mo 
now to communicate to you what little circumstances fell under 
my own particular view on the day of the 15th of December. 

As we came out, the air and the buildings round about were 
tinged with, purple, and the clear sharp half-moon before-men¬ 
tioned was still ill the sky, where it seemed to be lingering as 
if it would catch a peep of the commencement of the famous 
procession. The Arc de Triomphe was shining in a keen frosty 
sunshine, and looking as clean and rosy as if it had just made 
its toilet. The canvas or pasteboard image of Napoleon, of 
which only the gilded legs had been erected the night previous, 
was now visible, body, head, crown, scepter and all, and made 
an imposing show. Long gilt banners were flaunting about, 
the imperial cipher and eagle, and the names of the battles and 
victories glittering in gold. The long avenues of the Clianips 
Elysces had been covered with sand for the convenience of the 
great procession that was to tramp across it that day. IT^^n- 
dredsof people were marching to and fro, laughing, chattering, 
singing, gesticulating as happy Frenchmen do. TJiere is no 
pleasanter sight that a French crowd on the alert for a festival, 
and nothing more catching than their good humor. As for the 
notion whicli has been pnt forward by some of the opposition 
newspapers that the populace were on this occasion unusually 
solemn or sentimental, it would be paying a bad complraffeiit to 
the natural gayety of the nation, to say that it was, on the morn¬ 
ing at least of the 15th of December, af[ected in any such ab¬ 
surd way. Itinerant merchants were shouting out lustily their 
commodities of cigars and brandy, and the weather was so bit¬ 
ter cold, that they could not ^ail to find plenty of custoiiiurs. 
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Caq^entersand wofkmen were still making a huge banging and 
clattering among the sheds which were built for the accommo¬ 
dation of the visitors. Some of jhese sheds were hung with 
bla^k, such as one sees before churches in funerals; some were 
robed in violet, in compliment to the Emperor whose mourn¬ 
ing they put on. Most of them had fine tricolor hangings 
with appropriate inscriptions to the glory of the French arms. 

All along the Champs Elysees were urns of plaster-of-Paris 
destined to contain funeral incense and flames; columns decor¬ 
ated with huge flags of blue, red, and white, embroidered with 
shining crowns, eagles, and ip gilt paper, and statues of 
])lastcr representing Nymphs, Triumphs, Victories, or other 
female personages,*painted in oil so as to represent marble. 
Real marble could have had no better effect, and the appear¬ 
ance of the whole was lively and picturesque in the extreme. 
On each pillar was a buckler of the color of bronze, bearing the 
name and date of a battle in gilt letters: you had to walk 
through a mile-long avenue of these glorious reminiscences, 
telling of spots where, in the great imperial days, t\^roats had 
been victoriously cut. 

As we passed down the avenue, several troops of soldiers 
met us: the garde-municipale d chevaly in brass helmets and 
shining jack-boots, noble-looking men, large, on large horses, 
the pick of the old army, as I have heard, and armed for the 
special occupation of peace-koeping: not the most glorious, 
but the best part of the soldier’s duty, as I fancy. Then came 
a regiment of Carabineers, one of Infantry—little, alert, brown¬ 
faced, good-humored men^ their band at their head playing 
Bounding marches. These were followed by a regiment or 
detachment of the Municipals on foot—two or three inches 
taller than the men of the Line, and conspicuous for their ncat- 
ness*and discipline. By and by came a squadron or so of dra¬ 
goons of the National Gruard : they are covered Avith straps, 
buckles, aiguillcttes, and cartouche-boxes, and made under 
their tricolor cock’s-plumes a show suificiently warlike. The 
point which chiefly struck me on beholding these military men 
of the National Guard and the Line, was the admirable man¬ 
ner in which they bore a cold that seemed to me as sharp as the 
weather'm the Russian retreat^ through which cold the troops 
were trotting without trembling and in the utmost cheerful¬ 
ness and good humor. An^ aid-de-camp galloped past in white 
pantaloons. By Heavens! it ^ade me shudder to look at him. 

With this profound reflection, we turned away to the right 

toward the hanging-bridge (where we met a detachment of 

o 
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young men of the Jficole de Pi^tat Major, fin^-Iooking ladSj but 
sadly disfigured by the wearing of stays or belts, that make the 
waists of the French dandieeQ of a most absurd tenuity), and 
speedily passed into the avenue of statues leading up to the 
Invalidcs. All these were statues of warriors frorA Ney to 
Charlemagne, modeled in clay for the nonce, and placed here 
to meet the corpse of tho greatest warrior of all. Passing 
tliese, we had to walk to a little door at the back of the lii- 
valides, where was a crowd of persons plunged<.in the deepest 
mourning, and pushing for places in the chapel within. 

The chapel is spacious and^of no great architectural preten¬ 
sions, but was on this occasion gorgeously decorated in honor 
of the great person to whose body it was about to give shelter. 

We had arrived at nine : the ceremony was not to begin, 
they said, till two : we had five hours before us to see all 
that from our places could be seen. 

We saw that the roof, up to the first lines of architecture, 
was hung with violet; beyond this with black. We saw N’s, 
eagles, bees, laurel wreaths, and other such imperial emblems, 
adorning every nook and corner of the edifice. Between the 
arches, on each side of the aisle, were painted trophies, on 
which were written the names of some of Napoleon’s generals 
and of their principal deeds of arms—and not their deeds of 
arms alone, pardiy but their coats of arms too. Oh, stars and 
garters! but this is too much. What was Ney’s paternal coat, 
prithee, or honest Junot’s qnarterings, or the venerable escut¬ 
cheon of Kin^ Joachim’s father, the innkeeper? 

You and 1, dear Miss Smith, know the exact value of 
heraldic bearings. We know that though the greatest pleasure 
of all is to act like a gentleman, it is a pleasure, nay a merit, to 
be one—to come of an old stock, to have an honorable pedi¬ 
gree, to be able to say that centuries back our fathers uad 
gentle blood, and to us transmitted the same. There is a good 
in gentility: the man who questions it is envious, or a coarse 
dullard not able to perceive the difference between high breed¬ 
ing and low. One has in the same way heard a man brag that he 
did not know the difference between wines, not he—give him a 
good glass of port and he would pitch all your claret to the deuce. 
My love, men often brag about their own dullness in'Hiis way. 

In the matter ofjgentlemen, democrats cry, ‘ Pshaw 1 Give 
us one of Nature’s gentlemen, and hang your aristocrats.’ And 
so indeed Nature does make aotne gentlemen—a few here and 
there. But Art makes most. Good birth, that is, good hand¬ 
some well-formed fathers and mothers, nice cleanly nursery- 
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maids, good meals, good physicians, good education, few cares, 
peasant easy habits of life, and luxuries not too great or 
enervating, but only refining—-a course of these ^oing on for a 
^w generations are the best gentlemau-makers in the world, 
and beat Nature hollow. 

If, respected madam^ou say that there is something tetUr 
than gentility in this wicked world, and that honesty and per¬ 
sonal worth arc more valuable than all the politeness and high- 
breeding that ever wore red-heeled pumps, knights’ spurs, or 
Hoby’s boots, Titmarsh for one is never going to say you nay. 
If you even go so far as to say tliat the very existence of this 
super-genteel society among u%, from the slavish respect that 
we pay to it, from the dastardly manner in which we attempt to 
imitate its airs p-ftd ape its vices, goes far to destroy honesty of 
intercourse, to make us meanly ashamed of our natural aifec- 
tions and honest, harmless usages, and so does a great deal 
more harm than it is possible it can do good by its example— 
perhaps, madam, you speak with some sort of reason. Potato 
myself, I can’t help seeing that the tulip yonder has the best 
place in the garden, and the most sunshine, and thi) most water, 
and the best tending—and not liking him over well. But I 
can’t help acknowledging that Nature has given him a muesh 
finer dress than over I can hope to have, and of this, at least, 
must give him the benefit. 

Or say, we are so many coclqj and hens, my dear {&an8 
arrib'e-pemee), with our crops pretty full, our plumes pretty 
sleek, decent picking here and there in the straw-yard, and 
tolerably snug roosting in the barn : yonder on the teri-ncc, in 
the sun, walks Peacocli?, stretching his proud neck, squealing 
every now and then in the most pert I'asliioiiable voice and 
flaunting his great supercilious dandified tail. Don’t let us be 
t#o angry, my dear, with the useless, haughty, insolent crea¬ 
ture, because he depises us. Somethintj is there about Peacock 
that we don’t possess. Strain your neck ever so, you can’t 
make it as long or as blue as bis—coedv your tail as much as yon 
please, and it will never bo half so line to look at. But the 
most absurd, disgusting, contemptible sight in the world would 
you and I be, leaving the barn-door for my lady’s flower-gar¬ 
den, ifvrsaking our natural sturdy walk for the peacock’s gen¬ 
teel rickety stride, and adopting the 8<|iieak of his voice in the 
place of our gallant lusty cock-a-doodle-dooing. 

Do you take the allegory ? I love to speak in such, and the 
above types have been presftitet\to my mind while sitting op])o- 
site a gimerack coat-of-arms and coronet that are f).'iinted in the 
Invalides Church,and assigned to one of the Emueror’s iceiicrals. 

o 2 
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Y&nJtrehleia! madam, what need have the'^ of coats-of-apns 
and coronets, and wretched imitations of old exploded aristo¬ 
cratic gewgaws that they had ^ung out of the country—with tll6 
heads of the owners in them sometimes, for indeed th^ey weVe 
not particular—a score of years before ? What business, for¬ 
sooth, had they to be meddling with gentility and aping its 
ways, who had courage, merit, daring, genius sometimes, and a 
pride of their own to support, if proud they were inclined to be ? 
A clever young man (wno was not of high family himself, but 
had been bred up genteelly at Eton and the uniyersity)-^oung 
Mr. George Canning, at the ^commencement of the French 
Revolution, sneered at ' Roland the Just, with ribbons in his 
shoes,’ and the dandies, who then wore buckles, voted the 
sarcasm monstrous killing. It was a joke, my dear, worthy of 
a lackey, or of a silly smart parvenu, not knowing the society 
into which his luck had cast him (God help him ! in later years, 
they taught him what they were !), and fancying in his silly 
intoxication that simplicity was ludicrous and fashion respect¬ 
able. See, now, fifty years are gone, and where are shoe- 
buckles ? Extinct, defunct, kicked into the irrevocable past 
off the toes of all Europe ! 

How fatal to the parvenu, throughout histoiy, has been this 
respect for shoebuckles. Wh ere, for instance, would the Empire 
of Napoleon have been, if Ney and Lannes had never sported 
such a thing as a coat-of-arms, and had only written their simple 
names on tiieir shields, after the fashion of Desaix’s scutcheon 
yonder ?—the bold Republican who led the crowning charge at 
Marengo, and sent the best blood of the Holy Roman Empire to 
the right-about, before the wretched misbegotten imperial 
heraldry was born, that was to prove so disastrous to the father 
of it. It has always been so. They won’t amalgamate. 
country must be governed by the one principle or the other. 
But give, in a republic, an aristocracy ever so little chance, and. 
it works and plots and sneaks and bullies and sneers itself into 
place, and you find democracy out of doors. Is it good that the 
aristocracy should so triumph ?—that is a question thit you may 
settle according to your own notions and taste ; and permit me 
to say, I do not care twopence how you settle it. Larggbooks 
have been written upon the subject in a variety of languages,and 
coming to a variety of conclusions. Great statesmen are there 
in our country, from Lord Londonderry down to Mr. Vincent, 
each in his degree maintaining his different opinion. But here, 
in the matter of Napoleon, is a simple fact: he founded a great, 
glorious, strong, potent republic, able to cope with the best 
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aristocracies in the world, and perhaps to beat them all: he 
converts his republic into a monarchy, and surrounds his 
nfonarchy with what he calls aristocratic institutions; and you 
khow w];iat becomes of him. The people estranged, the aristoc¬ 
racy faithless (when did they ever pardon one who was not of 
themselves ?)—the impenal fabric tumbles to the ground. If it 
teaches nothing else, my dear, it teaches one a great point of 
policy—namely, to stick by one’s party. 

While these thoughts (and sundry others relative to the hor¬ 
rible cold of the place, the intense dullness of delay, the stupid¬ 
ity of leaving a warm bed and, a breakfast iA order to witness 
a procession that is much better performed at the theater)— 
while these thoughts were passing in the mind, the church be¬ 
gan to fill apaci!, and you saw that the hour of the ceremony 
was drawing near. 

ImprimiSy came men with lighted staves, and set fire to at 
least ten thousand wax-candlcs that were hanging in brilliant 
chandeliers in various parts of the chapel. Curtains were 
dropped over the upper windows as these illum\pation were 
effected, and the church was left only to the funereal light of 
the spermaceti. To the right was the dome, round the cavity 
of which sparkling lamps were set, that designed the shape of 
it brilliantly against the darkness. In the midst, and where the 
altar used to stand, rose the catafalque. And 'why not ? Who 
is God here but Napoleon ? and in him the skeptics have already 
ceased to believe ; but the people does still somewhat. He and 
Louis XIV. divide the worship of the place between them. 

As for the catafalqtie^ the best that I can say for it is that 
it is really a noble and imposing-looking edifice, with tall pil¬ 
lars supporting a grand dome, with innumerable escutcheons, 
standards, and allusions military and funereal. A great eagle 
of*course tops the whole : tripods burning spirits of wine stand 
round this kind of dead man’s throne, and as we saw it (by 
peering over the heads of our neighbors in the front rank), it 
looked, in the midst of the black concave, and under the effect 
of half-a-tlaousand flashing cross-lights, properly grand and tall. 
The effect of the whole chapel, however (to speak the jargon 
of the^inting-room), was spoiled by being evt up : there were 
too many objects for the eye to rest upon : the ten thousand 
wax candles, for instance, in their numberless twinkling chan¬ 
deliers, the raw trancha^t colors of the new banners, wreaths, 
bees, N’s, and other embleiys dotting the place all over, and 
incessantly puzzling, or rather bothering the beholder. 

High overhead, in a sort of mist, with the glare of their origi- 
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nal colors worn down by dust and time, Imng iong rows of dim 
ghostly-looking standards, captured in old days from the enemy. 
They were,! thought, the best a^d most solemn part of the show*. 

To suppose that the people were bound to be solemn during 
the ceremony is to exact from them something quite needless 
and unnatural. The very fact of £ squeeze dissipates all 
solemnity. One great crowd is always, as I imagine, pretty 
much like another. In the course of the last few years I have 
seen three ; that attending the coronation of om: present sov¬ 
ereign, that which went to see Courvoisier hanged, and this 
which witnessed ‘ the Napoleon ceremony. The people so 
assembled for hours togetiier are jocular rather than solemn, 
seeking to pass away the weary time with the^best amusements 
that will offer. Tliere was, to be sure, in all the scenes above 
alluded to, just one raonicut—one particular moment—when 
the universal people feels a shock and is for that second serious. 

But except for that second of time, I declare I saw no 
seriousness here beyond that of ennui. The church began to 
fill with personages of all ranks and conditions. First opposite 
our scats came a company of fat grenadiers of the National 
Guard, who presently, at the word of command, put their 
muskets down against benches and wainscots, until the arrival 
of the procession. For seven hours, these men formed the 
object of the most anxious solicitude of all the ladies and 
gentlemen seated on our benolu‘S; they began to stamp their feet, 
for the cold was atrocious, and we were frozen where we sat. 
Some of them fell to blowing their fingers ; one executed a 
kind of dance, such as one sees often here in cold weather— 
the individual jumps repeatedly upon one leg, and kicks out 
the other violently, meaiiwitile his hands arc flapping across his 
chest. Some fellows opened their cartouche-boxes, and from 
them drew eatables of various kinds. You can’t think hdw 
anxious we were to know tl)c qualities of the same. ‘ Tiens, 
ce gros qui mange une cuisso de volaille ! ’—‘ II a du jambon, 
celui-la.’ ‘I should like some, too,’ growls an Englishman, 
* for I hadn’t a morsel of breakfast,’ and so on. This is the 
way, my dear, that we see Napoleon buried. 

Did you ever see a chicken escape from clown in a pan- 
tomine, and hop over into the pit, or among the fiddler^ and 
have you not seen the shrieks of enthusiastic laughter that the 
wondrous incident occasions ? We had our chicken, of course; 
there never was a public crowd without one. A poor unhappy 
woman in a greasy plai<l cloak, with a battered rose-colored 
plush bonnet, was seen talrin'i: lier place among the stalls allotted 
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the grandees.! ‘Yoyez done I’Anglaise/ said everybody, 
and it was too true, x ou could swear that the wretch was an 
Englishwoman : a bonnet was never made or worn so in anj 
oUier country. Half an hour’s^elightful amusement did this 
lady gite us all. She was whisked from seat to seat by the 
huiasiers, and at every c^nge of place woke a peal of laughter. 
1 was glad, however, at tlie end of the day to see the old pink 
bonnet over a very comfoitable seat, which somebody had not 
claimed and she had kept. 

Are not these remarkable incidents ? The next wonder we 
saw was the arrival of a set of tottering old Invalids, who took 
their places under us with draw^i sabers. Then came a superb 
drum-major, a handsome smiling good-humored giant of a 
man, his breecl^b astonishingly embroidered with silver lace. 
Him a dozen little drummer-boys followed —* the little dar¬ 
lings ! ’ all the ladies cried out in a breath : they were indeed 
pretty little fellows, and came and stood close under us ; the 
huge drum-major smiled over his little red-capped flock, and 
for many hours in the most perfect contentment twiddled his 
mustaches and played with tlie tassels of his cane.* 

Now the company began to arrive thicker and thicker. A 
whole covey of Vonaeillers d ^£ltat came in, in blue coats, em¬ 
broidered with blue silk, then came a crowd of lawyera in 
toques and caps, among whom were sundry venerable judges 
in scarlet, purple velvet, and emyne—a kind of bajazet cos¬ 
tume. Look there ! there is the Turkish Ambassador in his 
red cap, turning his solemn brown fa(;c about and looking 
preternaturally wise. The deputies walk in in a body. Guizot 
IS not there : he passed by just now in full ministerial costume. 
Presently little Thiers saunters back; what a clear, broad, 
sharp-eyed face the fellow has, with his gray hair cut down so 
demure ! A servant passes, pushing through the crowd a 
shabby wheel-chair. It has just brought old Moncey, the Gov¬ 
ernor of the Invalids, the honest old man who defended Paris 
so stoutly in 1814. He has been very ill, and is worn down 
almost by infirmities ; but in his illness he was perpetually ask¬ 
ing, * Doctor, shall I live till the 15th ? Give mo till then, and 
I die contented.’ One can’t help believing that the old man’s 
wish ‘is honest, however one may doubt the pbty of another 
illustrious marshal, who once carried a candle be%re Charles X. 
in a procession, and has been this morning to N(>uilly to kneel 
and pray at the foot of Napoleon’s coflin. He might have said 
his prayers at home, to becAire ;,but don’t let us ask too much; 
that kind of reserve is not a Frenchman’s characteristic. 
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Bang—^bang! At about half-past two a duZl sound of cannon* 
ading was heard without the church, and signals took place be¬ 
tween the Commandant of the Invalids, of the National Guards, 
and the big drum-major. Lotking to these troops (the fat Na¬ 
tionals were shuffling into line again) the two Comihandants 
uttered, as nearly as I could catch thpm, the following words— 

‘ IIarrum Hump ! * 

At once all the National bayonets were on the present, and 
the sabers of the old Invalids up. The big druip-major looked 
round at the children, who began very slowly and solemnly on 
their drums. Rub-dub-dub—rub-dub-dub—(count two betvvecn 
each)—rub-dub-dub, and a gleat procession of priests came 
down from the altar. 

First, there was a tall handsome cross-bearer, bearing along 
gold cross, of which the front was turned toward his grace 
the archbishop. Then came a double row of about sixteen 
incense-boys, dressed in white surplices : the first boy, about 
six years old, the last with whiskers and of the height of a man. 
Then followed a regiment of priests in black tippets and white 
gowns: they had black hoods, like the moon when she is at her 
third quarter, wherewith those who were bald (many were, and 
fat too) covered themselves. All the reverend men held their 
heads meekly down, and affected to be reading in their breviaries. 

After the priests came some bishops of the neighboring dis¬ 
tricts, in purple, with crosse^sparkling on their episcopal bosoms. 

Then came, after more priests, a set of men whom I have 
never seen before—a kind of ghostly heralds, young and hand¬ 
some men, some of them in stiff tabards of black and silver, 
their eyes to tlie ground, their hand^ placed at right angles 
with their chests. 

Then came two gentlemen bearing remarkable tall candle¬ 
sticks, with candles of corresponding size. One was burnfng 
brightly, but the wind (that chartered libertine) had blown out 
the other, which nevertheless kept its place in the procession— 
I wondered to myself whether the reverend gentleman who 
carried the extinguished candle felt disgusted, Jmmiliated, 
mortified—perfectly conscious that the eyes of many thousands 
of people were bent upon that bit of refractory vrax. We all 
of us looked ^ it with intense interest. 

Another cr As-bearer, behind whom came a gentleman carry¬ 
ing an instrument like a bedroom candlestick. 

His Grandeur Monseigneur Affre, Archbishop of Paris: he 
was in black and white, his ^yes *were cast to the earth, his 
hands were together at right angles from his chest: on his 
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hands were black l^loves, and on the black gloves sparkled the 
sacred episcopal-^what do I say ?—archiepiscopal ring. On 
his*head was ^e miter. It is unl|^e the ^odly coronet that fig¬ 
ures upor^ the coachpanels of our own Right I^vereiid Bencn. 
The Archbishop’s miter may be about a yard high : formed 
within probably of consecrated pasteboard, it is without cov¬ 
ered by a sort of watered silk of white and silver. On the two 
peaks at tlie top of the miter are two very little spangled tassels, 
that frisk and twinkle about in a very agreeable manner. 

Monseigneur stood opposite to ns for some time, when I had 
the opportunity to note the abovQ remarkable phenomena. He 
stood opposite me for some time, keeping his eyes steadily on 
the ground, his hands before him, a small clerical train follow¬ 
ing after. Why*didn’t they move ? There was the National 
Guard keeping on presenting arms, the little drummers going 
on rub-dub-dub—rub-dub-dub—in the same steady, slow way, 
and the procession never moved an inch. There was evi¬ 
dently, to use an elegant phrase, a hitch somewhere. 

\E)xter a fat priesty who hustles up to the drum-maJorJl 

ihi priest —‘ Taisez-vous.’ * 

LitUe drummers —Rub-dub-dub—rub-dub-dub—rub-dub- 
dub, etc. 

Drum-major —* Qu’est-cc done ? ’ 

Fat priest —‘Taisez-vous, vous dis-je ; ce n’est pas le corps. 
II n’arrivera pas—pour une heure.' 

The little drums were instantly hushed, the procession 
tuiTied to the right about, and walked back to the altar again, 
the blown-out candle tha^had been on the near side of us before 
was now on the off side, the National Guards set down their 
muskets and began at their sandwiches again. We had to wait 
anjiourand a half at least before the great procession arrived. 
The guns without went on booming all the while at intervals, 
and as we heard each, the audience gave a kind of *aJiahahP 
such as you hear when the rockets go up to Vauxhall. 

At last the real Procession came. 

Then the*drums began to beat as formerly, the Nationals to 
get under arms, the clergymen were sent for and went, and 
presen^Jy—yes, there was the tall cross-bearer at the head of 
the procession, and they came hack / 

They chanted something in a weak, snuffling, lugubrious 
manner, to the melancholy bray of a serpent. 

Crash! however, Mr. Hab^neck and the fiddlers in the organ- 
loft pealed out a wild shrill march, which stopped the reverend 
gentlemen, and in the midst of this music*~ 
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And of a great trampling of feet and cla/itering, 

And of a great crowd of generals and officers in fine clothes. 

With the Prince de Joinville marching quickly at the head 
of the procession^ ^ • 

And while everybody's heart was thumping aef hard as 
possible, 

Napoleon’s coffin passed. 

It was done in an instant. A box covered with a great red 
cross—a dingy-looking crown lying on the top of it—Seamen on 
one side and Invalids on the other—they had p*^assed in an in¬ 
stant and were up the aisle. 

A faint snuffling sound, ai^ before, was heard from the offi¬ 
ciating priests, but we knew of nothing more. It is said that 
old Louis Philippe was standing at the catai^lqme, whither the 
Prince de Joinville advanced and said, ‘ Sire, 1 bring you the 
body of the Emperor Napoleon.’ 

Louis Philippe answered. ‘I receive it in the name of 
France.’ Bertrand put on tne body the most glorious victor¬ 
ious sword that ever has been forged since the apt descendants 
of the first murderer learned how to hammer steel , and the 
coffin was placed in the temple prepared for it. 

The six hundred singers and the fiddlers now commenced 
the playing and singing of a piece of music; and a part of 
the crew of the Jielle PouU skipped into the places that had 
been kept for them under ;is, and listened to tiie music, chew¬ 
ing tobacco. While the actors and fiddlers were going on, 
most of the spirits-of-wine lamps on altars went out. 

When we arrived in the open air we passed through the 
court of the Invalides, where thousands of people had been as¬ 
sembled, but where the benches were now quite bare. Then 
we came on to the terrace before the place ; the old soldiers 
were firing ofi^ the great guns, which made a dreadful stunning 
noise, and frightened some of us, who did not care to pass be¬ 
fore the cannon and be knocked down even by the wadding. 
The guns werefired in honor of the king, who was going home by 
a back door. All the forty thousand people who covered the 
great stands before the Hotel had gone away too. The Imperial 
Barge had been dragged up the river,and was lying lonelyalong 
the quay, examined by some few shivering people on shore. 

It was five o’clock when we reached home: the stars were 
shining keenly out of the frosty sky, and Fran9ois told me that 
dinner was just ready. ** 

In this manner, my dear l^iss Sinith,the great Napoleon was 
buried. 

Farewell. 
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GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. * 

Accxtsations of ingratitude, and just accusations no doubt, 
arc made against every inhabitant of this wicked world, and 
the fact is, that a man who is ceaijelessly engaged in its trouble 
and turmoil, borne hither and thither upon the fierce weaves of 
tlie crowd, bustling, shifting, struggling to keep himself some¬ 
what above watef—fighting for reputation, or more likely for 
bread, and ceaselessly occupied to*day with plans for appeasing 
the eternal appetite of inevitable hunger to-morrow—a man in 
such straits has hardly time to think of anything but himself, 
and, as in a sinking ship, must make his own rush for the boats, 
and fight, struggle, and trample for safety. In the midst of 
such a combat as this, the * ingenious arts, which prevent tlie 
ferocity of the manners, and act upon them as air emollient ’ 
(as the philosophic bard remarks in the Latin Grammar) are 
likely to be jostled to death, and then forgotten { The world 
will allow no such compromises between it and that which does 
not belong to it—no two gods mu8t*we serve ; but (as one has 
seen in some old portraits) the horrible glazed eyes of Necessity 
arc always fixed upon you; fly away as you will, black Care sits 
behind you, and with his ceaseless gloomy croaking drowns the 
voice of all more cheerful companions. Happy he whose for¬ 
tune has placed him where there is calm and plenty, and who has 
thc^wisdom not to give up his quiet in quest of visionary gain. 

Here is, no doubt, the reason why a man, after tiie period 
of his boyhood, or first youth, makes so few friends. Want 
and ambition (new acquaintances which are introduce<i to him 
along with his beard) thrust away all other society from him. 
Some old fiiends remain, it is true, but these are become as a 
habit—a part of your selfishness ; and, for new ones, they are 
selfish ^^you are. Neither member of the new partnership has 
the capital of affection and kindly feeling, or can even afford 
the time that is requisite for the establishment of the new firm. 
Damp and chill the shades of the prison-house begin to close 
round ue, and that * vision ^lendid’ which has accompanied 

* Soprinted from the Wesimiruier RMew for Jane, 1840. < Ko. 66.) 
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our steps in our journey daily farther from tfiie east, fades ftwRy 
and dies into the light of common day. 

And what a common da^ ! what a foggy, dull, shivering 
apology for light is this kind of muddy twilight throtigh wKich 
we are about to tramp and flounder for the rest of our exist- 
ence, wandering farther and farther ^rom the beauty and fresh¬ 
ness and from the kindly gushing springs of clear gladness 
that made all round us green in our youth ! One wanders 
and gropes in a slough of stock-jobbing, one sinks or rises in 
a storm of politics, and in either case it is as good to fall as to 
rise—to mount a bubble on jthe crest of the wave, as to sink 
a stone to the bottom. 

The reader who has seen the name affixed to the head of 
this article scarcely expected to be entertaified with a decla¬ 
mation upon ingratitude, youth, and the vanity of human pur¬ 
suits, which may seem at first sight to have little to do with 
the subject in hand. But (although we reserve the privilege 
of discoursing upon whatever subject shall suit us, and by no 
means admit the public has any right to ask in our sentences 
for any mehning, or any connection whatever) it happens tliat, 
in this particular instance, there is an undoubted connection.' 
In Susan’s case, as recorded by Wordsworth, what connection 
had the comer of Wood Street with a mountain ascending, 
a vision of trees, and a nest by the Dove ? Why should the 
song of a thrush cause bright volumes of vapor to glide through 
Lothbury, and a river to flow on through the vale of Cheapside ? 
As she stood at the corner of Wood Street, a mop and a pail 
in her hand most likely, she heard the ]>ird singing, and straight¬ 
way began pining and yearning for the days of her youth, 
forgetting the proper business of the pail and mop. Even so 
we are moved by the sight of some of Mr. Cruikshai^k’s 
works—^the ‘Busen ftihlt sich jiigendlich erschuttert,’ the 
* schwankende Gestalten ’ of youth flit before one again,— 
Cruikshank’s thrush begins to pipe and carol, as in the days of 
boyhood; hence misty moralities, reflections, and sad and 
pleasant remembrances arise. He is the friend o^> the young 
especially. Have we not read all the story-books that his 
wonderful pencil has illustrated ? Did we not forego^^rts, in 
order to buy his * Breaking-up,’ or his ‘Fashionable Mon¬ 
strosities ’ of the year eighteen hundred and something ? Have 
we not before us, at this very moment, a print—one of the 
admirable ‘ Illustrations of Phrenology *—^which entire work 
was purchased by a joint-stosk company of boys, each draw¬ 
ing lots afterward for the separate prints, and taking his choice 
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in rotation ? The Vriter of this, too, had the honor of draw¬ 
ing the first lot, and seized immediately upon * Philoprogetii- 
tivelhess’—^a marvellous print (our copy is not at all improved 
^by Ibeing^ colored, which operation we performed on it our¬ 
selves)—a marvellous print, indeed—full of ingenuity and fine 
jovial humor. A father, ^possessor of an enormous nose and 
family, is surrounded by the latter, who are, some of them, 
embracing the former. The composition writhes and twists 
about like the Kermes of Rubens. No less than seven little 
men and women in nightcaps, in frocks, in bibs, in breeches, 
are clambering about the head, knees, and arms of the man 
with the nose ; their noses, too, are preternaturally developed 
—the twins in the ^radle have noses of the most considerable 
kind. The seconfi daughter, who is watching them ; the 
youngest but two, who sits S(|ualling in a certain wicker chair; 
the eldest son, who is yawning ; the eldest daughter, who is 
preparing with the gravy of two mutton chops a savory dish 
of Yorkshire pudding for eighteen persons ; the youths who 
are examining her operations (one a literary gentleman, in a 
remarkably neat nightcap and pinafore, who has jiikt had his 
finger in the pudding) ; the genius who is at work on the slate, 
and the two honest lads who are hugging the good-humored 
washerwoman, their mother—all, all, save this worthy woman, 
have noses of the largest size. Not handsome certainly are 
they, and yet everybody must be charmed with the picture. 
It is full of grotesque beauty. The artist has at the back of 
his own skull, we are certain, a huge bump of philoprogenitive¬ 
ness. He loves children in his heart; every one of those he 
has drawn is perfectly happy, and jovial, and affectionate, and 
innocent as possible. He makes them with large noses, but he 
loves them, and you always find something kind in the midst 
of nis humor, and the ugliness redeemed by a sly touch of 
beauty. The smiling mother reconciles one with all the hideous 
family : they have all something of the mother in them—some¬ 
thing kind, and generous, and tender. 

Knight’s, in Sweeting’s Alley; Fairburn’s, in a court off 
Ludgate Hill; Hone’s, in Fleet Street—bright, enchanted 
palaces, which George Cruikshank used to people with grinning, 
fantastical imps, and merry, harmless sprites,—where are they ? 
Fairburn’s shop knows him no more ; not only has Knight 
disappeared from Sweeting's Alley, but, as we are given to 
understand. Sweeting's Afley has disappeared from the face of 
the globe. Slop, the atrocious Castlereagh, the sainted Caro¬ 
line (in a tight pelisse, with feathers in her head), the * Dandy 
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of sixty/ wbo used to glance at us from Hone’s friendly win¬ 
dows—where are they? Mr. Cruikshank may have drawn a 
thousand better things since the days when these were f but 
they are to us a thousand times more pleasing than anything 
else he has done. How we used to believe in them ! to stray 
miles out of the way on holiday^, in order to ponder for an 
hour before that delightful window in Sweeting’s Alley ! in 
walks through Fleet Street, to vanish abruptly down Fairburn’s 
passage, and there make one at his * charming gratis ’ exhibi¬ 
tion. There used to be a crowd round the window in those 
days, of grinning, good-natured mechanics, who spelt the songs, 
and spoke them out for the'benefit of the cornpan}', and who 
received the points of humor with a general sympathizing roar. 
Where are these people now ? You never hear any laughing at 
HB. ; bis pictures are a great deal too genteel for that—polite 
points of wit, which strike one as exceedingly clever and pretty, 
and cause one to smile in a quiet, gentlemanlike kind of way, 
There must be no smiling with Cruikshank. A man who 
does not laugh outright is a dullard, and has no heart; even 
the old dfCndy of sixty must have laughed at bis own wondrous 
grotesque image, as they say Louis Philippe did, who saw all 
the caricatures that were made of himself. And there are 
some of Cruikshank’s designs which have the blessed faculty 
of creating laughter as often as you see them. As Diggory 
says in the play, who is bidden by his master not to laugh while 
waiting at table Don’t tell the story of Grouse in the Gun¬ 
room, master, or I can’t help laughing.’ Repeat that history 
ever so often, and, at the proper moment, honest Diggory is 
sure to ei^lode. Every man, no ddhbt, wdio loves Cruikshank 
has his ^Grouse in the Gun-room.’ There is a fellow in the 
^ Points of Humor ’ who is offering to eat up a certain little 
general, that has made us happy any time these sixteen yehrs ; 
his huge mouth is a perpetual well of laughter—buckets full of 
fun can be drawn from it. Wo have formed no such friend¬ 
ships as that boyish one of the man with the mouth. But 
though, in our eyes, Mr. Cruikshank reached his (apogee some 
eighteen years since, it must not be imagined that such is really 
the case. Eighteen sets of children have since then learned to 
love and admire him, and may many more of their Sffccessors 
be brought up in the same delightful faith. It is not the artist 
who fails, but the men who grow cold—^the men, from whom the 
illusions (why illusions ? realities) <fi youth disappear one by 
one; who have no leisure bd happy, no blessed holidays, 
but only fresh cares at midsummer and Christmas, being the 
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inexi&tftbld which bring us bills instead of pleasures. 

Tom, who comes bounding home from school, has the doctor’s 
account in his trunk, and bis father goes to sleep at the panto« 
mlb:ke to^ which he takes him. Pater infelixy you too have 
laughed at clown, and the magio wand of spangled harlequin ; 
what delightful enchantruent did it weave around you, in the 
golden days * when George the Third was king I ’ But our 
clown lies in his grave; and our harlequin, Ellar, prince of 
how many enchanted islands, was he not at Bow Street the 
other day,* in his dirty, tattered, faded motley—seized as a 
law-breaker, for acting at a penny theater, after having well- 
nigh Btaiwed in the streets, whdre nobody would listen to his 
old guitar ? No one gave a shilling to bless him : not one of 
us who owe him^ so much. 

We know not if Mr. Cruikshank will be very well pleased 
at hnding his name in such company as that of Clown and 
Harlequin ; but ho, like them, is certainly the children’s friend. 
His drawings abound in feeling for these little ones, and liid- 
eous as in the course of his duty he is from time to time com¬ 
pelled to design them, he never sketches one without a certain 
pity for it, and imparting to the figure a certain grotesque 
grace. In happy schoolboys he revels; plum pudding and 
holidays his needle has engraved over and over again ; there 
is a design in one of the comic almanacs of some young gentle¬ 
men who are employed in administering to a schoolfellow the 
correction of the pump, which is as graceful and elegant as a 
drawing of Stothard. Dull books about children George 
Cruikshank makes bright with illustrations—there is one pub¬ 
lished by the ingenious hnd opulent Mr. Tcgg. It is entitled 
* Mirth and Morality,’ the mirth being, for the most ])art, on 
the side of the designer—the morality, unexceptionable cer- 
t^nly, the author’s capital. Here are then, to these moralities, 
a smiling train of mirths supplied by George Cruikshank. 
See yonder little fellows butterfly-hunting across a common ! 
Such a light, brisk, airy, gentlemanlike drawing was never 
made upo?^ such a theme. Who, cries the author— 

Who has not chafed the butterfly. 

And crushed its slender legs and wings. 

And heaved a moralizing sigh: 

Alas 1 how frail are human ihings 1 

A very unexceptionable morality truly ; but it would have 
puzzled another than Gporge Cruikshank to make mirth out of 
It as he has done. Away,^surely not on the wings of these 
verses, Cruiksbank’s imagination begins to soar; and he 

* This was written In 1640i 
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makes ns three darling little men on a greeif common, baqked 
by old farm houses, somewhere about May. A great mixture, 
of blue and clouds in the air, a strong fresh breeze stirring, 
Tom’s jacket flapping in the same, in order to bring 4 own t^Ao 
insect queen or king of spring that is fluttering above him,— 
he renders all this with a few strokes on a little block of wood 
not two inches square, upon which one may gaze for hours, so 
merry and life-like a scene does it present. What a charming 
creative power is this, what a privilege—to he a god, and 
create little worlds upon paper, and whole generations of 
smiling, jovial men, women, and children, half inch high, 
whose portraits are carried alhroad, and have the faculty of 
making us monsters of six feet curious and happy in our turn. 
Now, who would imagine that an artist could«>makc anything 
of such a subject as this ? The writer begins by stating,— 

I love to ffo back to the days of my yoatb, 

And to reckon my joys to the letter. 

And to count o'er the friends thnt I have in the world, 

Ay, and those who are gone to abetter. 

This brings him to the consideration of his uncle. ' Of all 
the men I hiJve ever known,’ says he, ‘ my uncle united the 
greatest degree of cheerfulness with the sobriety of manhood. 
Though a man when I was a boy, he was yet one of the most 
agreeable companions I ever possessed. . . . He embarked 
for America, and nearly twenty years passed by before he 
came back again ; . . . but oh, how altered I—he was in 
every sense of the word an old man, his body and mind were 
enfeebled, and second childishness had come upon him. How 
often have I bent over him, vainly endeavoring to recall to his 
memory the scenes we had sliared together; and how fre¬ 
quently, with an achiu||t heart, have I gazed on his vacant and 
lusterless eye, while he has amused himself in clapping his 
hands and singing with a quavering voice a verse of a psalm.’ 
Alas ! such are the consequences of long resid^ences in Amer¬ 
ica, and of old age even in uncles ! Well, the point of this 
morality is, that the .uncle one day in the morning of life 
vowed that he would catch his two nephews and tie* them to¬ 
gether, aye, and actually did so, for all the efforts the rogues 
made to run away from him ; but he was so fatigued t^at he 
declared he never would make the attempt again, whereupon 
the nephew remarks,—^ Often since then, when engaged in 
enterprises beyond my strength, have \ called to mind the de- 
terminatioii'Of my uncle.’ 

Does it not seem impossible iio make a picture out of this ? 
And yet George Cruikshank has produced a charming design. 
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in which the uncles and nephews are so prettily portrayed that 
one •is reconciled to their existence, witli all their moralities. 
Many more of the mirths in this little book are excellent, 
especially a great figure of a parUon entering church on horse- 
• back,—all enormous parson truly, calm, unconscious, unwieldy. 
As Zeuxis had a bevy of virgins in order to make his famous 
picture—his express virgin—a clerical host must have passed 
under Cruikshank’s eyes before he sketched this little enor¬ 
mous parson of parsons. 

Being on the subject of children’s books, how shall we 
enough praise the delightful German nursery-tales, and Cruik- 
shank’s illustratiohs of them? »We coupled his name with 
pantomine awhile since, and sure never pantoniincs were more 
charming than th^e. Of all the artists that ever drew, from 
Michael Angelo upward and downward, Cruikshank was the 
man to illustrate these tales, and give them just the proper 
admixture of the grotesque, the wonderful, and the graceful. 
May all Mother Bunch’s collection be similarly indebted to 
liim ; may ^ Jack the Giant Killer,’ may ‘ Tom Thumb,’ mjiy 
‘Puss in Boots,’be one day revivified by his penoil. Is not 
Whittington sitting yet on Ilighgatc Hill, and poor Cinderella 
(in the sweetest of all fairy stories) still pining in her lonely 
chimney nook ? A man who has a true affection for these de¬ 
lightful companions of his youth is bound to be grateful to them 
if he can, and we pray Mr. Cruikshank to remember them. 

It is folly to say that this or that kind of humor is too good 
for the public, that only a chosen few can relish it. The best 
humor that we know of has been as eagerly received by the 
public as by the most delvcate connoisseur. There is hardly a 
man in England who can read but will ikugh at Falstaff and 
the huiU'or of Joseph Andrews; and hmest Mr. Pickwick’s 
Btojpy can be felt and loved by any person above the age of six. 
Some may have a keener enjoyment of it than others, but all 
the world can be merry over it, and is always ready to welcome 
it. The best criterion of good humor is success, and what a 
share of this has Mr. Cruikshank had! how many millions of 
mortals has'he made happy ! We have heard very profound 
persons talk philosophically of the marvelous and mysterious 
manncr'iA which he has suited himself to the tima-—fait vihrer 
la fibre popalaire (as Napolebii boasted of himself), supplied a 
peculiar want felt at a peculiar period, the simple secret of 
which is, as we take it, that he, living among the public, has 
with them a general vride-he.irted sympathy, that he laughs at 
what they laugh at, that he has a kindly spiiit of enjoyment, 
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witli not a morsel of mysticism in his composition; that he 
pities and loves the poor, and jokes at the follies of the ^'reat, 
and that ho addresses all in a perfectly sincere and manly way. 
To be greatly successful as dr professional humorist, as in any 
other calling, a man must be quite honest, and sho^ that hia 
heart is in his work. A bad preaclier will get admiration and 
a hearing with this point in his favor, where a man of three 
times ills acquirements will only find indifference and coldness. 
£; any man more remarkable than our artist^for telling the 
tr'iili after his own manner? Hogarth’s honesty of purpose 
was as conspicuous in an earlier time, and we fancy that Gilray 
would have been far more successful and more powerful but 
for that unhappy bribe, which turned the whole course of his 
humor into an unnatural channel. Cruikshftnk would not for 
any bribe say what ho did not think, or lend his aid to sneer 
down anything meritorious, or to praise any thing or person 
that deserved censure. When he leveled his wit against the 
K(‘gcnt, and did his very prettiest for the Princess, he most 
C(jrtainly believed, along with the great body of the people 
whom he i-Oprosents, that the Princess was the most spotless, 
pure-mannered darling of a Princess that ever married a heart- 
loss debauchee of a Prince Royal. Did not millions believe 
with him, and noble and learned lords take their oaths to her 
Royal Highness’ innocence ? Cruikshank would not stand by 
and see a woman ill-used,- and so struck in for her rescue, he 
and the people belaboring with all their might the party who 
were making the attack, and determining, from pure sympathy 
and indignation, that the woman must be innocent because 
her husband treated her so foully. 

To be sure we ha^e never heard so much from Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s own lips, but any man who will examine these old 
drawings, which first made him famous, will see what an libn- 
est, hearty hatred the champion of woman has for all who 
abuse her, and will admire the energy with which he flings his 
wood-blocks at all who side against her. Canning, Castle- 
reagh, Bexley, Sidmouth, he is at them, one and. all; and as 
for the Prince, up to what a whipping-post of ridicule did he 
tie that unfortunate old man ! And do not let squeamish 
Tories cry out about disloyalty ; if the crown does w^tbng, the 
crown must be corrected by the nation, out of respect, of 
course, for the crown. In those days, and by those people who 
so bitterly attacked the son, no word'was ever breathed against 
the father, simply because he^ was' a good husband^ and a soberi 
thrifty, pious, orderly man. 
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This attack tip^n the Prince Regent we believe to have 
beea Mr. Cruikshank’s only effort as a party politician. Some 
ea^ly manifestoes against Napoleon we lind, it is true, done in 
the regular John Bull style, wUh the Gilray model for the 
little upstart Corsican: but as soon as tlie Emperor had yielded 
to stern fortune our artist's lie.art relented (as Beranger’s did 
on the other side of the ^ater), and many of our readers will 
doubtless recollect a fine drawing of ‘ Louis XVIII. trying on 
Napoleon’s boots,’ which certainly did not fit the gouty son 
of St Louis. Such satirical hits as these, however, must not 
be considered as political, or as anything more than the ex¬ 
pression of the artist’s national British idea of Frenchmen. 

It must bo confessed that for that great nation Mr. Cruik- 
shank entertains |i*considerable contempt. Let the reader ex¬ 
amine the ‘ Life in Paris,’ or the five-hundred designs in which 
Frenchmen are introduced, and he will find them almost invari¬ 
ably thin, with ludicrous spindle-shanks, pigtails, outstretched 
hands, shrugging shoulders, and queer hair and mustachios. 
He Itas the British idea of a Frenchman ; and if he does not 
beli(*ve that the inhabitants of France are for thomost part 
dancing-masters a!id barbers, yet takes care not to depict such 
in preference, and woiild not speak too well of them. It is 
curious how these traditions endure. In France, at the pres¬ 
ent moment, the Englishmen on the stage is the caricatured 
Englishman at the time of the war^ with a shock red head, a 
long white coat, and invariable gaiters. Those who wish to 
study this subject should peruse M. Paul de Kock’s histories 
of ‘Lord Boulingrog’ and ‘Lady Crockrnilove.’ On the 
other hand, the old eniiffre has takem bis station among us, 
and we doubt if a good British gallery would understand that 
such and such a character was a Frenchman unless he ap- 
pcSiTcd in the ancient traditional costume. 

A curious book, called ‘ Life in Paris,’ published in 1822, 
contains a number of the artist’s plates in the aquatint style ; 
and though we believe he has never been in that ca])ital, the 
designs have a great deal of life in them, and pass muster very 
well. A viHainous race of shoulder-shrugging mortals are 
liis Frenchmen indeed. And the heroes of the tale, a certain 
Mr. Dick*\Vihlfire, Squire Jenkins, and Captain O’Sliuliieton 
are made to show the true Britisli superiority, on every occasion 
when Britons and French are brought together. This book 
was one among the maiw ihat the designer’s genius has caused 
to be popular; the plates are not carefully executed, but, being 
colored, have a pleasant, lively look. The same style was 
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adopted in the once famous book called 'Tom and Jerry, or 
Life in Loudon,’ which must have a word of notice here,«for, 
although by no means Mr. Cruikshank’s best work, his repu¬ 
tation was extraordinarily rai^^cd by it. Tom and Jerry were as 
popular twenty years since as Mr.Pickwick and Sam Weller now 
are; and often have we wished, while reading the biographies 
of the latter celebrated per8onages,thht they had been described 
as well by Mr. Cruikshank’s pencil as by Mr. Dickens’ pen. 

As for Tom and Jerry, to show the mutability of human 
affaim and the evanescent nature of reputaftion, wc have 
been to the British Museum and no less than five circulating 
libraries in quest of the book, and 'Life in London,’ alas, is 
not to be found at any one of them. We can only, therefore, 
speak of the work from recollection, buthav^. still a very clear 
remembrance of the leather-gaiters of Jerry Hawthorn, the 
green spectacles of Logic, and the hooked nose of Corinthian 
Tom. They were the schoolboy’s delight; and in the days 
when the work appeared we firmly believed the three heroes 
above named to be types of the most elegant, fashionable young 
fellows the^.town afiforded, and thought their occupations and 
amusements were those of all highbred English gentlemen. 
Tom knocking down the watchman at Temple Bar; Tom and 
Jerry dancing at Almack’s, or flirting in the saloon at the 
theater ; at the night-houses, after the play ; at Tom Cribb’s, 
examining the silver cup then in the possession of that cham¬ 
pion ; at the chambers of Bob Logic, who, seated at a cabinet 
piano, plays a waltz to which Corinthian Tom and Kate are 
dancing ; ambling gallantly in Rotten Row, or examining the 
poor fellow at Newgate who was leaving his chains knocked 
off before hanging : all these scenes remain indelibly engraved 
upon the mind, and so far we are independent of all the circu¬ 
lating libraries in London. 

As to the literary contents of the book, they have passed 
sheer away. It was, most likel}^, not particularly refined; 
na}’^, the chances arc that it was absolutely vulgar. But it must 
have had some merit of its own, that is clear ; it must have 
given striking descriptions of life in some part or 6ther of Lon¬ 
don, for all London read it, and went to see it in its dramatic 
shape. The artist, it is said, wished to close the car^ru* of the 
three heroes by bringing them all to ruin, but the writer, or 
publishers, would not allow any such melancholy subjects to 
dash the merriment of the public, ai/d we believe Tom, Jerry, 
and Logic were married off at the end of the tale, as if they 
had been the most moral parsonages in the world. There is 
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sonte goodness in this pity, which authors and the public are 
disposed to sliow toward certain agreeable, disreputable 
clyiracters of romance. Who ^vould "mar the prospects of 
honest Roderick Random, orCliarles Surface, or Tom Jones ? 
Only a very stern moralist indeed. And in regard of Jerry 
Hawthorn and that hero*without a surname Corinthian Tom, 
Mr. Cruikshank, we make little doubt, was glad in his heart 
that he was not allowed to have his own way. 

Soon after the ‘ Tom and Jerry ’ and the * Life in Paris,’ 
Mr. Cruikshank produced a much more elaborate set of prints, 
in a work which was called * Points of Humor.* These 
‘ Points ’ were selected from various comic works, and did not, 
we believe, ext^d beyond a couple of numbers, containing 
about a score of copperplates. The collector of humorous 
designs cannot fail to have them in bis portfolio, for they con¬ 
tain some of the very best efforts of Mr. Cruikshank’s genius, 
and though not quite so highly labored as some of his later pro¬ 
ductions, are none the worse, in our opinion, for their compara¬ 
tive want of finish. All the effects are perfectly gi,ven, and the 
expression is as good as it could be in the most delicate en¬ 
graving upon steel. The artist’s style, too, was then completely 
formed ; and, for our part, we should say that we preferred 
his manner of 1825 to any other which he has adopted since. 
The first picture, which is called ‘The Point of Honor,’ illus¬ 
trates the old story of the officer’who, on being accused of 
cowardice for refusing to fight a duel, came among his brother 
officers and flung a lighted grenade down upon the floor, before 
which his cornr.ades fled ignotniniously. Tliis design is capital, 
and the outward rush of heroes, walking, trampling, twisting, 
scuffling at the door, is in the best style of the grotesque. You 
se* but the back of most of these gentlemen ; into which, never¬ 
theless, the artist has managed to throw an expression of 
ludicrous agony that one could scarcely have expected to find 
in such a part of the human figure. The lU'xt plate is not less 
good. It represents a couple who, having been found one 
night tips^f, and lying in the same gutter, w(jrc, by a charitable 
though misguided gentleman, supposed to be man and wife, and 
put coijffortably to bed together. The morning came : fancy 
the surprise of this interesting pair when they awoke and discov¬ 
ered their situation. Fancy the manner, too, in which Cruik¬ 
shank has depicted them^ to which words cannot do justice. It 
is needless to state that this fortuitous and temporary union was 
followed by one more lasting add sentimental, and that these 
two worthy persoi)9 were married, and lived happily ever after. 
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We should like to go through every one of these prints. 
There is the jolly miller, who, returning home at night, calls 
upon his wife to get him a supper, and falls to upon rashers^of 
bacon and ale. How he gormandizes, that jolly miller 1 Kasher 
after rasher, how they pass away frizzling and smoking from 
the gridiron down that immense grinning gulf of a mouth. 
Poor wife! how she pines and frets, at that untimely hour of 
midnight to be obliged to fry, fry, fry perpetually, and minister 
to the monster’s appetite. And yonder in the clock : what 
agonized face is that we see ? By Heavens, it is the squire of 
the parish. What business hus he there ? Let us not ask. 
Suffice it to say that ho has, in the hurry of the moment, left 

upstairs his br-; his—psha! a part of hip dress, in short, 

with a number of banknotes in the pockets. Look in the next 
page, and you will see the ferocious, bacon-devouring ruffian 
of a miller is actually causing this garment to be carried 
through the village and cried by the town crier. And we blush 
to be obliged to say that the demoralized miller never offered 
to return the banknotes, although he was so mighty scrupulous 
in endeavoring to find an owner for the corduroy portfolio in 
which he had found them. 

Passing from this painful subject, wo come, we regret to 
state, to a series of prints representing personages not a whit 
more moral. Burns’ famous‘Jolly Beggars’ have all had 
their portraits drawn by Oruikshank. There is the lovely 
‘hempen widow,’ quite as interesting and romantic as the 
famous Mrs. Sheppard, who has at the lamented demise of 
her husband adopted the very same consolation. 

My curse upon them every one, And now a widow I must mourn 

They've hauged my braw John High* Departed joys that ne’er return;*’ 
i ftnSmftn ; No comfort but a hearty can 

. . . . . When I think on John Highlandman. * . 

Sweet ‘rauclecarlin,’she has none of the sentimentality of the 
English highwayman’s lady; but being wooed by a tinker and 

A pigmy scraper wi* his fiddle 

Wba us’d to trystes and fairs to driddle, 

prefers the practi6al to the merely musical man. The tinker 
sings with a noble candor, worthy of a fellow of his strength 
of body and station in life : 

My bonny lass, I work in brass, I’ve ta’en the gold, I’ve been enroll’d 

A tinker is my station; In many a noble squadron • 

I’ve travel’d round all Christian ground But vaimthey search’d when off I march’d 
In tois my occupation. To go an* clout the caudron. 

It was his ruling passion. What was military glory to him, 
forsooth ? He had the greatest contempt for it, and loved 
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freedom and Ins copper kettle a thousand times better—a kind 
of hardware Diogenes. Of fiddling he has no better opinion. 
The picture represents the * sturdy caird ’ taking ‘ poor gut- 
, scraper * by the beard—drawing his * roosty rapier,’ and 
swearing to * speet him like a pliver ’ unless he would relin¬ 
quish the bonny lassie foi^ver : 

Wi* ghastly ce, poor twecJlc-dee An* pray'd for grace vrV mefa* face, • 

Upon hla hankers bended. An’ so the quarrel ended. 

Hark how the trinker apostrophizes the violinist, stating to the 
widow at the same time the advantages which she might ex¬ 
pect from an alliance with hims^f : 

Despise that shrimp, that withered imp, And by that stewp, my faith an* honpe, 

Wl’ a* his noise and caperin ’ An’ by that dear Kilbaigie I 

And take a share with t^ioHie that hear If e’er ye wuiit, or meet wi’ ncant. 

The budget and the apron I May 1 ne’er weot niy cruigie. 

Cruikshank’s caird is a noble creature; his face and figure 
show him to bo fully capable of doing and saying all that is 
above written of him. 

In the second part the old talc of ‘ The Three Hunchbacked 
Fiddlers ’ is illustrated with equal felicity. The fapious clas¬ 
sical dinners and duel in * Peregrine Pickle * are also excellent 
in their way ; and the connoisseur of prints and etchings may 
see in the latter plate, and in another in this volume, how great 
the artist’s mechanical skill is as an etcher. The distant view 
of the city in the duel, and of a market phace in ‘The Quack 
Doctor,’are delightful specimens of tlic artist’s skill in depict¬ 
ing buildings and backgrounds. They are touched with a 
grace, truth, and dexterity of workmansln]) that leave nothing 
to desire. We have before mentioned the man with the mouth, 
which appears in this number emblematical of gout and indi- 

£ cslion,*in which the artist has shown all the fancy of Callot. 

little demons, with long saws for noses, and milking dreadful 
incisions into the toes of the unhappy sufferer ; some are 
bringing pans of hot coals to keep the wounded member 
warm ; a buge, solemn nightmare sits on the invalid’s chest, 
staring solemnly into his eyes ; a monster, with a pair of 
drumsticks,5s banging a devil’s tattoo on hi^ forehead; and a 
pair of imps arc nailing great tenpenny nails into his bauds to 
make bidF»happiness complete. 

The late Mr. Clark’s excellent work, ‘ Three Courses and a 
Dessert,’ was published at a time when the rii<re for comic 
stories was not so great it since has been, and Messrs. Clark 
and Cruikshank only sold* their hundreds where Messrs. 
Dickens and Phiz dispose of their thousands. But if our 
recommendation can in anyway influence the reader, we would 
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enjoin him to have a copy of the ‘ Three Courses,’ that .eon- 
tains some of the best designs of our artist, and some of the 
most amusing tales in our language. The invention of the 
pictures, for which Mr. Clar& takes credit to himsQlf, sa/s a 
great deal for his wit and fancy. Can we, for instance, praise 
too highly the man who invented that wonderful oyster ? 

Examine him well; his beard, his pearl, his little round 
stomach, and his sweet smile. Only oysters know how to 
smile in this way ; cool, gentle, waggish, and^yet inexpressi¬ 
bly innocent and winning. Dando himself must have allowed 
such an artless native to go free, and consigned him to the 
glassy, cool, translucent wave again. 

In writing upon such subjects as these wi^t*^ which we have 
been furnished, it can hardly be expected thht we should fol¬ 
low any fixed plan and order—we must therefore take such ad¬ 
vantage as we may, and seize upon our subject when and 
wherever we can lay hold of him. 

For Jews, sailors. Irishmen, Hessian boots, little boys, 
beadles, policemen, tall Life Guardsmen, charity children, 
pumps, dustmen, very short pantaloons, dandies in spectacles, 
and ladies with aquiline noses, remarkably taper waists, and 
wonderfully long ringlets, Mr. Cruikshank has a special predi¬ 
lection. The tribe of Israelites he has studied with amazing 
gusto ; witness the Jew in Mr. Ainsworth’s ‘ Jack Sheppard,* 
and the immortal Fagin of ‘ Oliver Twist.’ Whereabouts lies 
the comic vis in these persons and things ? Why should a 
beadle be comic, and his opposite a charity boy ? Why should 
a tall Life Guardsman have somethin? in him essentially absurd ; 
Why are short breeches more ridiciHous than long ? What is 
there particularly jocose about a pump, and wherefoi;p does a 
long nose always provoke the beholder to laughter ? Tl^ese 
points may be metaphysically elucidated by those who list. It 
IS probable that Mr. Cruikshank could not give an accurate 
definition of that which is ridiculous in these objects, but his 
instinct has told him that fun lurks in them, and cold must be 
the heart that can pass by the pantaloons of his charity boys, 
the Hessian boots of his dandies, and the fan-tail hats of his 
dustmen without respectful wonder. ^ 

He has made a complete little gallery of dustmen. There 
is, in the first place, the professional dustman, who, having in 
the enthusiastic exercise of his delightful trade, laid hands 
upon property not strictly his own, is pursued, we presume, by 
the right owner, from whom he fiiea as fast as his orooke4 
shauks will carry him. 
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What a curiobs picture it is—the horrid rickety houses in 
some dingy suburb of London, the grinning cobbler, the 
smothered outcher, the very trees which are covered with dust 
~^it is fine to look at the different expressions of the two in¬ 
teresting fugitives. The fiery charioteer who belabors the poor 
donkey has still a glance for his brother on foot, on whom 
punishment is about to descend. And not a little curious is it 
to think of the creative power of the man who has arranged 
this little talc^of low life. How logically it is conducted, how 
cleverly each one of the accessories is made to contribute to 
the effect of the whole. What a deal of thought and humor 
has the artist expended on thih little block of wood ; a large 
picture might have been painted out of the very same materials 
which Mr. CruikShank, out of his wondrous fund of merriment 
and observation, can afford to throw away upon a drawing not 
two inches long. From the practical dustman we pass to those 
purely poetical. There are three of them who rise on clouds of 
their own raising, the very genii of the sack and shovel. 

Is there no one to write a sonnet to these ?—and yet a whole 
poem was written about Peter Bell the Wagone.p, a character 
by no means so poetic. 

And lastly, we have the dustman in love ; the honest fellow 
having seen a young beauty stepping out of a ginshop on a 
Sunday morning, is pressing eagerly his suit. 

Gin has furnished many subjects to Mr. Cruikshank, who 
labors in his own sound and hearty way to teach his country¬ 
men the dangers of that drink. In the * Sketch-Book ’ is a 
plate upon the subject, remarkable for fancy and beauty of 
design ; it is called thb ^ Gin Juggernaut,’ and represents a 
hideous moving palace, with a reeking still at the roof and vast 
gin barrels for wheels, under which unhappy millions are 
'CTUshed to death. An immense black cloud of desolation 
covers over the country through which the gin monster has 
passed, dimly looming through the darkness whereof you see 
an agreeable prospect of gibbets with men dangling, burnt 
houses, etp. The vast cloud comes sweeping on in the waker^ 
of this horrible body crusher ; and you see, by way of contrast, 
a distant, smiling, sunshiny tract of old English country, wliere 
gin as yet is not known. The allegory is as good, as earnest, 
and as fanciful as one of John Bunyan’s, and wo have often 
fancied there was a similarity between the men. 

The reader will examine the work called *My Sketch- 
Book ’ with not a little ambsenjent, and may gather from it, as 
Vre fancy, a good deal of information regarding the character 
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of the individual man, George Crulkshank : what points strike 
his eye as a painter ; what move his anger or admiration ^s 
a moralist; what classes he ^eems most especially disposed 
to observe, and what to ridicule. There are quacko of all 
kinds, to whom he has a mortal hatred : quack dandies who 
assume under his pencil, perhaps in hifi'eye, the most grotesque 
appearance possible—their hats grow larger, their legs infinitely 
more crooked and lean ; the tassels of their canes swell out to 
a most preposterous size ; the tails of their coats dwindle away, 
and finish where coat tails generally begin. Let us lay a wager 
that Cruikshank, a man of the people if ever there was one, 
heanily hates and despises these supcrcilious,swaggering young 
gentlemen; and his contempt is not a whit the less laudable 
because there may be iant soil peu of prejudice in it. It is 
right and wholesome to scorn dandies, as Nelson said it was to 
hate Frenchmen ; in which sentiment (as we have before said) 
George Cruikshank undoubtedly shares. In the ‘ Sunday in 
London,’* Monsieur tlie Chef is instructing a kitchenmaid how 
to compouncj some rascally French kickshaw or the other—a 
pretty scoundrel truly! With wliat an air he wears that 
nightcap of his, and shrugs his lank shoulders, and chatters 
and ogles and grins. They arc all the same, these mounseers ; 
there are other two fellows— morhleu! one is putting his dirty 
fingers into the saucepan : there are frogs ccoking in it, no 
doubt; and just over some 6lhcr dish of abomination another 
dirty rascal is taking snulf ! Never mind, tlie sauce won’t be 
hurt by a few ingredients more or less. Three such fellows as 
these arc not w'orth one Englishnian,«that’s clear. There is 
one in the very midst of them, the great burly fellow with the 

* The followinK lines—ever fresh—by the author of ‘ Headlong Hall,’ publistied years 
ago in tlie OM)e and TraveUer, are an excellent comment on several of thecuts from 
* Sunday in London ’: 

I. IV. 

* The poor man’s sins are glaring; * The rich man’s painted windows 

In the face of ghostly warning Hide the concert's of the quality; 

He is caught in the fact The poor can but share 

Of an overt act, A crack’d flddie in the air. 

Buying greens on Sunday morning. Which offends ail sound 

II. ' V. 

* The rich man’s sins arc hidden * The rich man has a cellar, 

In the pomp of wealth and station. And a ready butler by him; 

And escape the sight The poor must steer 

Of the children of light. For his pint of beer 

Who are wise in their generation. Where the saint can't choose but spy blnL 

in. VT. 

*The rich man has a kitchen, * The rich man is invisible 

And cooks to dress his dinner, In thit crowd of his gay society, 

The poor who would roast, • Bnt the poor man's delight 

To the baker’s most post^ Is a sore m the tight 

And thus becomes a sinner. And a stench in the nose of piety.* 
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beef; he could beat all three in five minutes. We cannot be 
cestain that such was the process going on in Mr. Cruikshank’s 
mipd when he made the design ;|but some feelings of the sort 
were no doubt entertained by him. 

Against dandy footmen he is particularly severe. He hates 
idlers, pretenders, boasters, and punishes these fellows as best 
he may. Who does not recollect the famous picture, ‘ What 
is Taxes, Thomas?* What is taxes indeed? Well may that 
vast, overfed, lounging flunkey ask the question of his asso¬ 
ciate Thomas ; and yet not well, for all that Thomas says in 
reply is, ‘ Z donH know.^ ‘ O beati plushicolcey what a charm¬ 
ing state of ignorance is yours ! In the * Sketch-Book ’ many 
footmen make tjmir appearance : one is a huge fat Hercules 
of a Portinan Square porter, who calmly surveys another poor 
fellow, a porter likewise, but out of livery, who comes stag¬ 
gering forward with a box that Hercules might lift with his 
little finger. Will Hercules do so ? Not he. The giant can 
caiTj?- nothing heavier than a cocked-hat note on a silver tray, 
and his labors are to walk from his sentry box to t)/e door, and 
from the door back to his sentry box, and to read the Sunday 
paper, and to poke the hall fire twice or thrice, and to make 
five meals a day. Such a fellow does Oruikshaiik hate and 
scorn worse even than a Frenchman. 

The man’s^'lllh.ster, too, comes in for no small share of our 
artist’s wrath. There is a company of them at church, who 
humbly designate themselves ‘miserable sinners ! ’ Miserable 
sinners indeed ! Oh, what floods of turtle soup, what tons of 
turbot and lobster sauce, must have been sacrificed to make 
those sinners properly miserable. My lady with the ermine 
tippet 9nd draggling feather, can we not see that she lives in 
Portland Place, and is the wife of an East India director? 
She lias been to the opera over-night (indeed her husband, on 
her right, with his fat liand dangling over the pew door, is at 
this minute thinking of Mile. Leocadie, whom he saw behind 
the scenesl—she has been at the opera over-night, which,^ 
with a trine of supper aftdl’ward—a white, and brown soup, 
a lobster salad, some woodcocks, and a little champagne— 
sent hePto bed quite comfortable. At half-past eight her 
maid brings her chocolate in bed, at ten she has fresh eggs and 
muffins, with, perhaps, a half hundred of prawns for breakfast, 
and so can get over th« day and the sermon till lunch time 
pretty well. What an odsr of musk and bergamot exhales 
from the pew I how it is wadded and stuffed and spangled 
over with brass nails ! what hassocks are there for those who 
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are not too fat to kneel ! what a flustoring and flapping of^gilt 
prayer books ! and what a pious whirring of Bible leaves one 
hears all over the churcli, as the doctor blandly gives out the 
text I To be miserable at this rate you must, at the vjery le&st, 
have four thousand a year; and many persons are there so 
enamored of grief and sin that they> would willingly take the 
risk of the misery to have a life interest in the consols that 
accompany it, quite careless about consequences, and skeptical 
as to the notion that a day is at hand when you must fulfill 
your share of the bargain. 

Our artist loves to joke at^a soldier, in whoso livery there 
appears to him to be something almost as ridiculous as in the 
uniform of the gentleman of the shoulder knot. Tall life 
guardsmen and fierce grenadiers figure in ma^ny of his designs, 
aud almost always in a ridiculous way. Here again wo have 
the honest popular English feeling which jeers at pomp or 
pretension of all kinds, and is especially jealous of all display 
of military authority. ‘Raw Recruit,’ditto‘dressed,’ditto 
‘ served up,’ as we see them in the ‘ Sketch-Book,’ arc so 
many satires upon the army : Hodge with his ribbons flaunting 
in his hat, or with red coat and musket, drilled stiff and pom¬ 
pous, or, at last, minus leg and arm, tottering about on crutches, 
does not fill our English artist with the enthusiasm that 
follows the soldier in every other part of Europe. Jeaiijean, 
the conscript in France, is’Iaughcd at to be sure, but then it is 
because he is a bad soldier; when he comes to have a huge pair 
of mustaches and the to hrillerow his poitrine 

eicatrisske, Jeanjean becomes a memjjer of a class that is inpre 
respected than any other in the French nation. The veteran 
Soldier inspires our people with no such awe—we hold t^jat dem¬ 
ocratic weapon the fist in much more honor than saber and bay¬ 
onet, and laugh at a man tricked out in scarlet and pipe-clay. 

That regiment of lieroes is ‘ marching to divine service,* 
to the tune of the ‘ British Grenadiers.’ There they march 
in state, and a pretty contempt our artist shows for all their 
gimcracks and trumpery, lie has drawn a perfeatly English 
scene—the little' blackguard boys are playing pranks round 
about the men, and shouting, ‘ Heads up, soldier^’ ‘ Eyes 
right, lobster,’ as little British urchins will do. Did one ever 
hear the like sentiments cx])rcssed in France ? Shade of Na¬ 
poleon, we insult you by asking the^ question. In England,, 
however, see how different the ca^^e is ; and designedly or un- 
designedly, the artist has opened to us a piece of his mind. In 
(he crowd the only person who admirer the soldiers is the poor 
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idlrrt, whose pocket a roixiie is j^ickini^. There is another pic¬ 
ture, in whicii the seiitiiiieiit is much the same, only, as in tlic 
foj’nier drawing we see Englishyien laughing at the troops of 
the line,'here are Irishmen giggling at the militia. 

We have said that our artist has a great love for tlie droll¬ 
eries of the Green Island.* Would anyone doubt what was the 
country of the meiry fellows depicted in his group of Paddies? 

Place me amid O'Ronrkee, O'Tooles, 

The ragi^cd royal race of Tara ; 

Or niace me where Dick Martin rules 
The pathleea wiUU of Connemara. 

We know not if Mr. Cruikshapk has ever had any such good 
luck as to see the Irish in Ireland itself, but he certainly has 
obtained a knowledge of their looks, as if the country had 
been all his life familiar to him. Could Mr. O’Connell him¬ 
self desire anything more national than the scene of a 
drunken row, or could Father Mathew have a better text to 
preach upon ? "JMiere is not a broken nose in the room that is 
not thoroughly Irish. 

We have then a couple of compositions treated in a graver 
manner, as characteristic too as tlie other. We call attention 
to the comical look of poor Teague, who has been pursued and 
beaten by the witch’s stick, in order to point out Jilso the singu¬ 
lar neatness of the workmanship, and the pretty fanciful little 
glimpse laiRM^capc that the artist has introduced in the liack- 
ground. Mr. Cruikshank has a hi/e eye for such homely land¬ 
scapes, and renders them with great delicacy and taste. Old vil¬ 
lages, farmyards, groups of stacks, queer chimneys, churches, 
gable-ended cottages, FJizabethan mansion houses, and other 
old English scenes, he depicts with evident enthusiasm. 

Famous books in their day were Cruikshank’s ‘ John Gil- 

E 'iti ’ and ‘ Eppiug Hunt for though our artist does not draw 
orses very scientifically—to use a phrase of the atelier—he 
feels them very keenly; and his queer animals, after one is used 
to them, answer quite as well as better. Neither is he very 
happy in trees, and such rustical produce; or rather, we should 
say, he is tery original, his trees being decidedly of his own " 
make and composition, not imitated from any master. 

But vihat then ? Can a man be supposed to imitate every¬ 
thing ? We know what thfe noblest study of mankind is, and 
to this Mr. Cruikshank has confined himself. I’liat postilion, 
with the people in the bioken-down chaise roaring after him, is 
as deaf as the post by wjiich he passes. Suppose all the 
accessories were away, could not one swear that the man was 
stone-deaf, beyond the reach of trumpet ? What is the pecu- 
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liar character in a deaf man’s physiognomy?—can any pereon 
deiine it satisfactorily in words ?—not in pages; and Mr. Cruik- 
shank has expressed it on a piece of paper not so big as ^lio 
tenth part of your thumb-naii. The horses of JohnG^ilpiu are 
much more of the equestrian order; and as here the artist has 
only his favorite suburban buildings*to draw, not a word is to 
be said against his design. The inn and old buildings are 
charmingly designed, and nothing can be more prettily or 
playfully touched. ' 


At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 
• Her tender husband, wond'ring much > 
To see how be did ride. 

* Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! Here’s the 

house 1 ’ 

They all at once did cry; 

* The dinner waits, and we are tired—’ 
Said Gilpin—So am I 1 * 

Six gentlemen upon the road 
Thus seeing Gilpin lly, 


With post boy scamp’ring in the rear. 
They raised the hue aud cry: 

* Stop thief I stop thief 1—a highwaymanl' 
NoL uuc of them was mute; 

And <all and eacliVt^Mt passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space ; 

The toll-men thinkii g. ns before, 

That Gilpin rode a race. 


Tlie rush and shouting and clatter are excellently depicted 
by the artist, and we, who have been scoffing at his manner 
of designing animals, must here make a special exception in 
favor of the hens and chickens ; each has a different action, 
and is curiously natural. 

Happy are the children of all ages who have such a ballad 
and such pictures as this in store for them ! c?mfortto 

think that woodcuts never*^wcar out, and that the book still 
may be had for a shilling, for those who can command that 
sum of money. 

In the ‘ Epping Hunt,’ which we owe to the facetious pen 
of Mr. Hood, our artist has not been so successful. There is 
here too much horsemanship and not enough incident fdr him ; 
but the portrait of Roundings the huntsman is an excelleit, 
sketch, and a couple of the designs contain great humor. The 
first represents the Cockney hero, who, ‘like a bird, was sing¬ 
ing out while sitting on a tree.’ 

And in the second the natural order is reversed. The stag 
Having taken heart, is hunting the huntsman, and tbe*Cheapside 
Nimrod is most igiiorniniously running away. 

The Easter Hunt, we are told, is no more; and*' as the 
Quarterly ReMew recommends the British public to purchase 
Mr. Catling pictures, as they form tlie only record of an inter¬ 
esting race now rapidly passing awfiy, in like manner wo 
should exhort all our friends to fturch.asc Mr. Cruikshank’s 
designs of anotfier interesting race that is run already aud for 
the last time. 
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Resides these we must mention, in the line of our duty, the 
notal>le tragedies of * Tom Tliumb * and ‘ Bombastes Furioso,’ 
bbth of which have appeared with many illustrations by Mr. 
(^l-uiksliauk. Tlic ‘ brave army* of Bombastes exhibits a ter¬ 
rific display of brutal force, which must shock the sensibilities 
of an English Radical.* And wc can well understand the 
caution of the general, who bids this soldatesque effrknie to 
begone, and not to kick up a row. 

Sucli a troc'p of lawless ruffians let loose upon a populous 
city would play sad havoc in it; and we fancy the massacres 
of Birmingham renewed, or at least of Badajoz, which, though 
not (piito so dre.'idful, if wo may believe his Grace tlie Duke 
of VVellington; as the former scenes of slaughter, were never¬ 
theless severe chough ; but wc must not venture upon any ill- 
timed pleasantries in presence of the disturbed King Arthur 
and the awful ghost of Gaffer Thumb. 

We are thus c.arried at once into the supernatural, and hero 
we find Cruikshank reigning supreme. He has invented in his 
time a little comic pandemonium, peopled with the most droll, 
good-natured fiends possible. We have before us Chamisso’s 
‘ Peter Sohlemihl,’ with Cruikshank’s designs translated into 
German, and gaining nothing by the change. The ‘Kinder 
und Ilans-Maerchen * of Grimm are likewise ornamented with 
a frontii^e(]Q^)pied from that one which appeared to the 
amusing version of the English Wwrk. The books on Ifiironol- 
ogy and '^Piine have been imitated by the same nation ; and 
even in France, whither reputation travels slower than to any 
country except China, we have seen copies of the works of 
George Cruikshank. 

He ip return has complimented the French by illustrating a 
coiiple of Lives of Napoleon, and the ‘ Life in Paris ’ before 
mentioned. He has also made designs for Victor Hugo’s 
‘Hans of Iceland.’ Strange, wild etchings were those, on a 
sti'ange, mad subject; not so good in our notion as the designs 
for the German books, the peculiar humor of which latter 
seemed to jsuit the ar+iist exactly. There is a mixture of the* 
awful and the ridiculous in these, which perpetually excites 
and keeps awake the reader’s attention ; the German writer 
and the English artist seem to have an entire faith in their 
subject. The reader, no doubt, remembers the awf^d passage 
in ‘ Peter Schlemihl,’ where the little gentleman purchases the 
shadow of that hero—‘ ‘‘H^ve the kindness, noble sir, to exam¬ 
ine and try this bag.” He put his hand into his pocket, and 
drew thence a tolerably large bag of Cordovan leather, Uy 
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which a couple of thongs were fixed. I took it from him, and 
immediately counted out ten gold pieces, and ten more, and 
ten more, and still other ten, whereupon I held out my hand 
to him. Done,’^ said I, ** it is a bargain ; you shall have niy 
shadow for your bag.” The bargain was concluded ; he knelt 
down before me, and I saw him with sr wonderful neatness take 
my shadow from head to foot, lightly lift it up from the grass, 
roll and fold it up neatly, and at last pocket it. lie then rose 
up,bowed tome once more,and walked away agrin, disappear¬ 
ing I behind the rosebushes. 1 don’t know, but 1 thought I 
heard him laughing a little. I, however, kept fast hold of the 
bag. Everything around me was bright in the sun, and as 
yet I gave no thought to what I had done.* , 

This marvelous event, narrated by Peter with such a faith¬ 
ful, circumstantial detail, is painted by Cruikshank in the most 
wonderful poetic way, with that happy mixture of the real and 
supernatural that makes the narrative so curious, and like 
truth. The sun is shining with the utmost brilliancy in a great 
quiet park or garden ; there is a palace in the background, and 
a statue basking in the sun quite lonel}’^ and melancholy ; there 
is a sundial, on which is a deep shadow, and in the front stands 
Peter Schlemilil, bag in h.and ; the old gentleman is down on 
Ills knees to hiin,<and has just lifted off the ground the shadow 
of one leg; he is going to fold it back neatly^«\s pup-.j^oes the 
tails of a coat, and will stow it, without any creases or crum¬ 
ples, along with the Other black garments that lie in that im¬ 
mense pocket of his. Cruikshank has designed all this as if he 
had a very serious belief in the story ; he laughs, to be sure, 
but one fancies that he is a little frightened in his heart, in spite 
of all his fun and joking. 

The German tales wo have mentioned before. ‘The Prince 
Hiding on the Fox,’‘Hans in Luck,’‘The Fiddler and His 
Goose,’ ‘Heads OflF,’ are all drawings which, albeit not before 
us now, nor seen for ten years, rem<ain indelibly fixed on the 
memory. * Ileisst du etwa Biimpehtilzchen?^ There sits the 
"fj|ueen on her throne, surrounded by griniining beef-eaters, and 
little Rumpelstiltskin stamps his foot through the floor in the 
excess of his tremendous despair. In one of these jplerman 
tales, if we remember rightly, there is an account of a little 
orphan who is carried away by a pitying fairy for a term of 
seven years, and passing that period of sweet apprenticeship' 
among the imps and sprites of fairyland. Has our artist been 
among the same company, and brought back their portraits in 
his sketch-book ? He is the only designer fairyland has had. 
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Callot^s imps, for>all their strangeness, are only of the earth 
earfhy. Fuseli’s fairies belong to the infernal regions; they 
are monstrous, lurid, and hideously melancholy. Mr. Cruik- 
sh^nk alone has had a true insightdnto the character of the * little 
people.’ ' They are something like men and women, and yet not 
flesh and blood ; they ar^ laughing and mischievous, but why 
we know not. Mr. Cruikshank, however, has had some dream 
or the other, or else a natural mysterious instinct (as theSeherinn 
of Prevorsthad forbcholdingghosts),or else some preternatural 
fairy revelation, which has made him acquainted with the looks 
and ways of the fantastical subjects of Oberon and Titania. 

We have, unfortunately, no 'fairy portraits; but, on the 
other hand, can descend lower than fairyland, and have seen 
some line specimens of devils. One has already been raised, 
and the reader has seen him tempting a fat Dutch burgomas¬ 
ter in an ancient gloomy market place, such as George Cruik¬ 
shank can draw as well as Mr. Prout, Mr. Kash, or any man 
living. There is our friend once more—our friend the burgo¬ 
master, in a highly excited state, and running as hard as his 
great legs will carry him, with our mutual enemy at his tail. 

What are the bets ? Will that long-legged bondholder of a 
devil come up with the honest Dutchman? It serves him 
right; why did he put his name to stamped paper? And yet 
we should not wonder if some lucky chance should turn up in 
the burg.J!!faft^!f^ favor, and his infernal creditor lose his 
labor; for one so proverbially cunning as yonder tall individual 
with the saucer eyes, it must be confessed that he has been 
very often outwitted. 

There is, for instance, tiie case of ‘The Gentleman in Black,’ 
which has been illustrated by our artist. A young French 
gentleman, by name M. Desonge, who, having expended his 
patrimony in a variety of taverns and gaming houses, was one 
day pondering upon the exhausted state of his finances, and 
utterly at a loss to think how he sllDuld provide means for 
future support, exclaimed, very naturally, ‘ What the devil 
shall I do?’ He had no sooner spoken than a GerUleman in 
£lackmside his appeai'Sncc, whose authentic poitrait Mr. Cruik¬ 
shank has had the honor to paint. This gentleman produced a 
black-edg^d book out of a black bag, some black-edged papers 
tied up with black crape, and sitting down familiarly opposite M. 
Desonge, began conversing with him on the state of his affairs. 

It is needless to state what was the result of the interview. 
M. Desonge was Induced by'^he gentleman to sign his name 
to one of the black-edged papera, and found himself at the 
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close of the conversation to be possessed of au unlimited com> 
mand of capital. This arrangement completed, the Gentle¬ 
man in Black posted (in an extraordinarily rapid manner) from 
Paris to London, there found^a young English merchant in ex* 
actly the same situation in which M. Desonge had been;and con¬ 
cluded a bargain with the Briton of exactly the same nature. 

The book goes on to relate how th'ese young men spent the 
money so miraculously handed over to them, and how both 
when the period drew near that was to witness the performanco 
of their part of the bargain, grew melancholy, wretched, nay, 
BO absolutely dishonorable as to seek for every means of break¬ 
ing through their agreement. The Englishman, living in a 
country where the lawyers are more astute than any other law¬ 
yers in the world, took the advice of a Mr. Bjigsby of Lyon’s 
Inn ; whose name, as we cannot llnd it in the ‘l^aw List,’ we 
presume to be fictitious. Who could it be that was a match 

lor the devil ? Lord-, very likely; we shall not give his 

name, but let every reader of this review fill up tlie blank ac¬ 
cording to his own fancy, and on comparing it with the copy 
purchased hy his neighbors, he will find that fifteen out of 
twenty have written (lown the same honored name. 

Well, the Gentleman in Black was anxious for tliefulfillment 
of his bond. The parties met at Mr. Bagsby’s chambers to 
consult, the Black Gentleman foolishly thinking that ho could 
act as his own counsel, and fearing no attH^ft'i^'iiwe. But 
mark the superiority of British law, and see how the black 
pettifogger was defeated. 

Mr. Bagsby simply stated that ho would take the case into 
Chancery, and his antagonist, utterly humiliated and defeated, 
refused to move a step farther in the matter. 

And now the French gentleman, M. Desonge, bearing of his 
friend’s escape, became anxious to bo free from his own raih 
engagements. He employed the same counsel who had been 
successful in the former in#tance,but the gentleman in blackwas 
a great deal wiser by this time, and whether M. Desonge escaped, 
v.or whether he is now in that extensive place which is paved with 

f ood intentions, y^e shall not say. Tln^.'^o who are^ anxious to 
now had better purchase the book wherein all these interesting 
matters are duly set down. There is one more diabolical pic¬ 
ture in our bu<jget, engraved by Mr. Thompson, the same dex¬ 
terous artist who has rendered the former diahleries so well. 

We may mention Mr. Thompson’s mame as among the first 
of the engravers to whom CruiksVank’s designs have been en¬ 
trusted ; and next to him (if V\'c may be allowed to make such 
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arbitrary distinctions) we may place Mr. Williams; and tlie 
reader is not possibly aware of the immense difiiculties to be 
overcome in the rendering of these little sketches, which, traced 
hy the designer in a few bourse require weeks’ labor from the 
engraver. Mr. Cruikshaiik has not been educated in the regular 
schools of drawing (ver;i{ luckily for him, as we think), and con¬ 
sequently has had to make a manner for himself, which is quite 
unlike that of any other draftsman. There is nothing in the 
least mcchani.cal about it; to produce his particular effects he 
uses his own particular lines, which arc queer, free, fantastical, 
and mast be followed in all their infinite twists and vagaries by 
the careful tool of the engraver. Those three lovely heads, for 
instance, imagined out of the rinds of lemons, are worth exam¬ 
ining, not so inuflh for the jovial humor and wonderful variety 
of feature exhibited in these darling countenances as for the 
engraver’s part of the work. See the infinite delicate cross- 
lines and hatchings which he is obliged to render; let him go, 
not a hair’s breadth but the hundredth part of a hair’s breadth, 
beyond the given line, and the feeling of it is ruined. He re¬ 
ceives these little dots and specks and fantastical quirks of the 
])encil, and cuts away with a little knife round each, not too 
much nor too little. Antonio’s pound of flesh did not puzzle 
the Jew so much ; and so well does the engraver suececd at last 
that we never repiember to have met with a single artist who 
did not^®ftr%iStthe woodcutter ly^d utterly ruined his design. 

Of Messrs. Thompson and Williams we have spoken as the 
first engravers in point of rank ; how’ever, the regulations of 
]>rofessional precedence are certainly very difficult, and the 
rest of their brethren t^e shall not endeavor to class. Why 
should the artists who executed the cuts of the admirable 
‘ Thred Courses ’ yield X\\q pas to anyone? 

.•There, for instance, is an engraving by Mr. Landells, 
nearly as good in our opinion as the verv best woodcut that 
ovpr was made after Cruikshank, and curiously happy in ren¬ 
dering the artist’s peculiar manner: this cut does not come 
from the facetious publications which we have consulted ; butr 
is a contribution Mr. Cruikshank to*an elaborate and 
splendid botanical work upon the Orchidaceas of Mexico by 
Mr. Bat'dman. Mr. Bateman dispatched some extremely clioice 
roots of this valuable plant to a mend in England, who, on the 
arrival of the case, consigned it to his gardener to unpack. 
A great deal of anxiety with regard to the contents was 
manifested by all concerned, but on the lid of the boxes being 
removed, there issued from it tCree or four fine specimens of 
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the enormous Blatta beetle, that had been preying upon the 
plants during the voyage ; against these the gardeners, the 
grooms, the porters, and the porters’ children issued forth jin 
arms, and this scene the artist^-has immoitalized. 

We have spoken of the admirable way in which Mi. Cruik- 
shank has depicted Irish character and Cockney character; 
English country character is quite as^ faithfully delineated in 
the person of the stout porteress and her children, and of the 
* Chawbacon’ with the shovel, on whose face is written * Zuni- 
merzetsheer.* Chawbacon ai)pear8 in another'plate, or else 
Chawbacon’s brother, lie has come up to Lunnan, and is 
looking about him at raaces. 

How distinct are these rustics from those whom we have 
just been examining ! They hang about tk(^ purlieus of the 
metropolis ; Brook Green, Epsom, Greenwich, Ascot, Good- 
wood, are their haunts. They visit Loudon professionally once 
a year, and that is at the time of Bartholomew fair. How one 
may speculate upon the different degrees of rascality, as ex¬ 
hibited in each face of the thimblerigging trio, and form little 
histories foi; these worthies, charming Newgate romances, such 
as have been of late the fashion ! Is any man so blind that he 
cannot see the exact face that is writhing under the thimble- 
rigged hero’s hat ? Like Tiinanthes of old, our artist ex¬ 
presses groat passions without the aid of the human counte¬ 
nance. There is another specimen—street'ft*;'Tebriated 
bottles. Is there any need 6f having a face after this ? ‘ Como 
on! * says Claret-bottle, a dashing, genteel fellow, with his hat 
on one ear—‘ Como on ! has any man a mind to tap me ? * 
Claret-bottle is a little screwed (as erne may see by his legs), 
but full of gayety and courage ; not so that stout, apoplectic 
Bottle-of-rum, who has staggered against the wall, and has his 
hand upon his liver: the fellow hui’ts himself with smoking, tUat 
is clear, and is as sick as sick can be. See, Port is making away 
from the storm, and Double X is as flat as ditch-water. Against 
these, awful in their white robes, the sober watchmen come*. 

Our artist, then, can cover up faces, and yet show them quite 
clearly, as in the tlpmblering group ; or can do without faces 
altogether ; or he can, at a pinch, provide a countenance for a 
gentleman out of any given object—a beautiful Irish physi¬ 
ognomy being molded upon a keg of whisky; and a jolly 
English countenance frothing out of a pot of ale (the spirit 
of brave Toby Philpot come back to reanimate his clay); 
while in a fungus may be recogipzed the physiognomy of a 
mushroom peer. Finally, if ^he is at a loss, he can make a 
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living head, body, and legs out of steel or tortoise-shell, as in 
the case of the vivacious pair of spectacles that are jockeying 
the nose of Caddy Cuddle. 

* Of late years Mr. Cruiksflank has busied himself very 
much with steel engraving, and the consequences of that 
lucky invention have ibecn that his plates are now sold by 
thousands where they could only be produced by hundreds be¬ 
fore. He has made many a bookseller’s and author’s fortune 
(we trust that in so doing he may not have neglected bis own). 
Twelve admirable plates, furnished yearly to that facetious 
little publication the Comic AlmanaCyh?LW(i gained for it a sale, 
as wo hear, of nearly twenty thousand copies. The idea of 
the work was novel ; there was, in the first number especially, 
a great deal of comic power, and Criiikshank’s designs wero 
so admirable that the Almanac at once become a vast favorite 
with the public, and has so remained ever since. 

Besides the twelve plates, this almanac contains a prophetic 
woodcut, accompanying an awful Blarncyhum Astrologiciim 
that appears in this and other almanacs. Theye is one that 
hints in pretty clear terms that with the reform of municipal 
corporations the ruin of the great Lord Mayor of London is 
at hand. Ilis lordship is meekly going to dine at an eight- 
penny ordinary,—his giants in pawn, his men in armor dwin¬ 
dled knight,’ his carriage to be sold, his stalwart 

aldermen vanished, his sherilfs, afliis 1 and alas ! in jail! An¬ 
other design shows that Rigdum, if a true, is also a moral and 
instructive prophet. John Bull is asleep, or rather in a vision ; 
the cunning demon Speculation blowing a thousand bright 
bubbles about him. Meanwhile the rooks are busy at his fob, 
a knave has cut a cruel hole in his pocket, a rattlesnake has 
goiled safe round his feet, and will in a trice swallow Bull, chair, 
‘ money, and all; the rats are at his corn bags (as if, poor devil, 
he had corn to spare) ; his faithful dog is bolting his leg of 
nnitton—nay, a thief has gotten hold of his very candle, and 
there, by way of moral, is his ale-pot, which looks and winl^ 
in his facie, and se^s to say, O Bull, all this is froth, and a 
cruel satirical picture of a certain rustic w(o had a goose that 
laid cei;^ain golden eggs, which goose the rustic slew in expec¬ 
tation of finding all the eggs at once. This is goose and sago 
too, to borrow the pun of ‘ learned Doctor Gill ’; but we 
shrewdly suspect that J^r. Cruikshauk is becoming a little con¬ 
servative in his notions. ^ 

We love these pictures so tlfat it is hard to part us, and we 
still fondly endeavor to hold on, but this wild word farewell 
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must be spoken by the best friends at last, and so good-by, 
brave woodcuts; we feel quite a sadness in coming to tlie laiSt 
of our collection. < , * 

In the earlier numbers of the Comic Almanac all the man¬ 
ners and customs of Londonei-s that w<^uld afford food for fun 
were noted down ; and if, during the last two years, the mys¬ 
terious personage who, under the title of * Rigdiirii Fnnnidos,’ 
compiles this ephemcris, lias been compelled lOti'esort to ro¬ 
mantic tales, we must 8Ui)pose tliat he did so because the great 
metropolis was exhausted, and it was necessary to discover 
new worlds in the cloudland of fancy. The character of 31r. 
Stubbs, who made his apj)oarancc in the Almanac for 1839, 
had, we think, great merit, altliougli his ad veirtlires were some¬ 
what of too tragical a description to provoke pure laughter. 

We should be glad to devote a few pages to the “ Illustra¬ 
tions of Time,’ the ‘Scraps and Sketches,’ and the ‘Illustra¬ 
tions of Phrenology,’ which are among the most famous of our 
artist’s publications ; but it is very difficult to find new terms 
of praise, as*'find them one must, when reviewing Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s publications, and more difficult still (as the reader of 
this notice will no doubt have perceived for himself long since) 
to translate his design into words, and go to the printer’s box 
for a description of all that fun and humoi iddqh t)ie artist 
can produce by a few skillful turns of his needmi A'Yamous 
article upon the ‘ Illustrations of Time ’ appeared some dozen 
years since in JBlackwood^s Magazine^ of which the conductors 
have always been great admirers of our artist, as became men 
of honor and genius. To these grand qualities do not let it be 
supposed that we are laying claim, but, th.ank Heaven, pruik- 
shank’s humor is so good and benevolent that any man must 
love it, and on this score we may sp(‘ak as well as another. 

Then there are the ‘ Greenwich Hospital ’ designs, which 
must not be passed over. ‘ Greenwich Hospital ’ is a hearty, 
good-natured book, in the Tom Dibdin School, treating of the 
^ irtues of British t.ar3 in approved naut^pal language. They 
maul Frenchmen a«ul Spaniards, they go Out in brigs and take 
frigates, they relieve women in distress, and are yardarm and 
yardarming, athw.art-hawsing, marlinspiking, binnaclmg, and 
helm’s-a-leeing, as honest seamen invariably do, in novels, on 
the stage, and doubtless on board ship. This we cannot take 
upon ns to say, but the artist, like a trlie Englishman, as he is, 
loves dearly these brave guardians 6f Old England, and chron¬ 
icles their rare or fanciful exploits with the greatest good will. 
Let anyone look at the noble head of Nelson in the * Family 
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Library,’ and they will, we are sure, think with us that the 
designer must have felt and loved what he drew. There are 
to^his abridgment of Southcy’si admirable book many more 
cuts after Cruikshank ; and about a dozen pieces by the same 
hand will be found in a ^ork equally popular, Lockhart’s ex¬ 
cellent ‘Life of Napoleon.’ Among these the retreat from 
Moscow is very fine; the Mamlouks most vigorous, furious, 
and barbarous, as they should be. At the end of these three 
volumes Mr. Cruikshank’s contributions to the ‘Family Li¬ 
brary ’ seem suddenly to have ceased. 

We are not at all disposed to undervalue the works and 
genius of Mr. Dickens, and we are sure that he would admit as 
readily as any mart the wonderful assistance that he has derived 
from the artist who has given us the portraits of his ideal per¬ 
sonages, and made them familiar to all the world. Once seen, 
these figures remain impressed on tlie memory, which otherwise 
would have had no hold upon them, and the heroes and hero¬ 
ines of Hoz become personal acquaintances with each of us. 
Oh, that Hogarth could have illustrated Fielding in the same 
way! and fixed down on paper those grand figures of Parson 
Adams and Squire Allworthy and the great Jonathan Wild. 

VV^itli regard to the modern romance of ‘Jack Sheppard,’ 
in which the Jattejr^ersonage makes a second appearance, it 
seems tcfliSPWd.c‘‘’Mr. Cruikshank really created the tale, and 
that Mr. Ainsworth, as it were, only put words to it. Let any 
reader of the novel think over it for a while, now that it is some 
months since he has perused and laid it down—let him tliink, 
and tell us what he remembers of the tale. George Cruik¬ 
shank’s pictures—always George Cruikshank’s pictures. The 
storm ifi the Thames, for instance: all the author’s labored 
diSiicription of that event has passed clean away—we have only 
before the mind’s eye the fine plates of Cruikshank: the poor 
wrgtch cowering under the bridge arch, as the waves come 
rushing in, and the boats are whirling away in the drift of the 
great swollen black waters. And let any man look at thaU 
second plate of the<«d'urder on the Thames^ and he must ac¬ 
knowledge how much more brilliant the artist’s description is 
than the “writer’s, and what a real genius for the temble as well 
as for the ridiculous the former has ; how awful is the gloom 
of the old bridge, a few lights glimmering from the houses here 
and there, but not so asf to be reflected on the water at all, 
which is too turbid and rag4ng; a great heavy rack of clouds 
goes sweeping over the bridge, and men with flaring torches, 
the murderers, are borne aw^ay with the stream. 
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The author requires many pages to describe the fury of the 
storm, 'which Mr. Cruikshank has represented in one. Fifst, 
he has to prepare you with the sometliing inexpressibly melan¬ 
choly in sailing on a dark ni^ht upon the Thames : * the ripple 
of the water,’ ‘the darkling current,’ ‘the indistinctively seen 
craft,’ ‘ the solemn shadows ’ and other phenomena -visible on 
rivers at night are detailed (with not unskillful rhetoric) in order 
to bring the reader into a proper frame of mind for the deeper 
gloom and horror which is to ensue. Then follow pages of 
description : ‘ As Rowland sprang to the helm, and gave the 
signal for pursuit, a war like a volley of ordnance was heard 
aloft, and the wind again burst its bondage. A moment before 
the surface of the stream was as black as .ink. It was now 
whitening, hissing, and seething, like an enormous caldron. 
The blast once more swept over the agitated river, whirled off 
the sheets of foam, scattered them far and wide in raindrops, 
and left the raging torrent blacker than before. Destruction 
everywhere marked the course of the gale. Steeples toppled 
and towers reeled beneath its fury. All was darkness, horror, 
confusion, fiiin. Men fled from their tottering habitations and 
returned to them, scared by greater danger. The end of the 
world seemed at hand . . . The hurricane had now reached 
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its climax. The blast shrieked, as if exulting in its wrathful 
mission. Stunning and continuous, the ditf*B«i95y,’a.Si.;ilniost to 
take away the power of hearing. lie who had faced the gale 
would have been instantly stifled) etc., etc. See what a 
tremendous war of words (and good loud w^ords too ; Mr. Ains¬ 
worth’s description is a good and spirited one) the author is 
obliged to pour in upon the reader before he can effect his 
purpose upon the latter, and inspire him with a proper terror. 
The painter does it at a glance, and old Wood’s dilemma«in 
the midst of that tremendous storm, with the little infant at 
his bosom, is remembered afterward, not from the words, but 


from the visible image of them that the artist has left us. 

It would not, perhaps, be out of place to glance through the 
whole of the‘Jack Sheppard’ plates, (which arc •among the 
most finished and^^he most successful of Mr. Cruikshank’s per¬ 
formances, and say a word or two concerning them* Let us 
begin with finding fault -with No. 1, ‘ Mr, Wood offers to adopt 
little Jack Sheppard.’ A poor print, on a poor subject; the 
figure of the woman not as carefully, designed as it might bo, 
and the expression of the eyes (TY)t an uncommon fault with 
our artist) much caricatured.* The print is cut up, to use the 
artist’s phrase, by the number of accessories which the engraver 
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ha» thought proper, after tlie author’s elaborate description, 
elaborately to reproduce. The plate of ‘Wild discovering 
D*arrell in the loft ’ is admirable—ghastly, terrible, and the 
treatment of it extraordinarily^'liillful, minute, and bold. The 
intricacies of the tile-work, and the mysterious twinkling of 
light among the beams, Ere excellently felt and rendered ; and 
one secs here, as in the two next plates of the storm and mur¬ 
der, what a fine eye the artist has, what a skillful hand, and 
what a sympathy for the wild and dreadful. As a mere imita¬ 
tion of nature, the clouds and the bridge in the murder picture 
may be examined by painters who make far higher pretensions 
than Mr. Cruikshank. In point of workmanship they are 
ec^ually good, thc.manDcr quite unaffected, the effect produced 
without any violent contrast, the whole scene evidently well 
and philosophically arranged in the artist’s brain before he 
began to put it upon copper. 

The famous drawing of ‘Jack carving the name on the 
beam,’ which has been transferred to half the playbills in town, 
is overloaded with accessories, as the first plate ; but they are 
much better arranged than in the last named engraving, and 
do not injure the effect of the principal figure. Remark, too, 
the conscientiousness of the artist, and that shrewd pervading 
id^a of form which ij^one of his principal characteristics. Jack 
is siTryojjfi ^qj . ’ y ^Hi^sorts of implements of his profession ; he 
stands on a regular carpenter’s «ablc; away in the shadow 
under it lie shavings and a couple of carpenter’s hampers. The 
glue pot, the mallet, the chisel handle, the planes, the saws, the 
hone with its cover, ancj the other paraphernalia are all rep¬ 
resented with extraordinary accuracy and forethought. The 
man’s mind has retained the exact drawing of all these minute 
objects (unconsciously, perhaps, to himself), but we can see with 
what keen eyes he must go through the world, and what a fund 
of facts (as such a knowledge of the shape of objects is in his 
pif>fession) this keen student of nature has stored away in his 
brain. In the next plate, wdiero Jack is escaping from his 
mistress, tliie figure^f that lady, one of the deepest of the 
/SaS^VKoXTTot, strilfes us as disagreeable and^unrefined ; that of 
Winifred is, on the contrarv, very pretty and graceful; and 
Jack’s puzzled, slinking looh must not be forgotten. All the 
accessories are good, and the apartment has a snug, cozy air, 
which is not remarkabjp, except that it shows how faithfully 
the designer has performe^d his work, and how curiously he 
has entered into all particulars lof the subject. 

Master Thames Darrell, the handsome young man of the 
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book, is, in Mr. Cruikshank’s portraits of him, no favorite of 
ours. The lad seems to wish to make up for the natural in¬ 
significance of his face by frowning on all occasions most por- 
1 * tentously. This figure, borrowed from the oompo6i- 
tor’s desk, will give a notion of what we mean. 

1 Wild’s face is too violent fo:* the great man of his-. 
tory (if we may call Fielding history), but this is in 
consonance with the ranting, frowning, braggadocio character 
that Mr. Ainsworth has given him. ^ 

The * Interior of Willesdcn Church ’ is excellent as a com¬ 
position, and apiece of artistical workmanship ; the groups are 
well arranged, and the figure of Mrs. Sheppard looking around 
alarmed, as her son is robbing the dandy Kneel^one, is charming, 
simple, and unaffected. Not so*Mrs. Shepjjard ill in bed,’ 
whose face is screwed up to an expression vastly too tragic. 
The little glimpse of the church seen tlirongli the open door of 
the room is very beautiful and poetical : it is in such small 
hints that an artist especially excels; they are the morals which 
he loves to append to his stories, and are always appropriate 
and welcorab. The boozing ken is not to oiir liking ; Mrs. 
Sheppard is there with her horrified eyebrows again. Why this 
exaggeration—is it necessary for the public? We think not, 
or if they require such excitement, let <mr artist, like a true 
painter as he is, teach them better things.* ' 

The * Escape from Willcsden Cage ’ is excellent ; the 
* Burglary in Wood’s house ’ has not less merit; * Mrs. Shep¬ 
pard in Bedlam,’ a ghastly picture indeed, is finely conceived, 
but not, as we fancy, so carefully cxecYited ; it would be better 
for a little more careful drawing in tlie female figure. 

‘Jack sitting for his picture’ is a very pleasing groqp, and 
savors of the manner of Hogarth, who is introduced in tl^e 
company. The ‘ Murder of 'Prenchard ’ must be noticed too' 
as remarkable for the effect and terrible vigor which the artist 
has given to the scene. The * Willesdcn Churchyard ’ has grdat 
merit too, but the gems of the book are the little vignettes 
-illustrating the escape from Newgate. Here, too, much ana¬ 
tomical care of dniwing is not required^J’^the figures are so 
small that the outline and attitude need only to be indicated, 

* A frentleman (whose wit is so celebrated that one should be very cautions in repeating 
hlsstorleslcHvethe writer a f'ond illnstrationnf the philosophy of exaggeration. Mr.— 
was once l)^ind the scenes at the oiiem when the scene-shifters were preparing for the 
iNillet. Flora was to slc^ep under a bush, whereon was growing a namher of roses, and 
amid which was fluttering a gny envey of butterflies, hi si/e the roses exceeded the most 
expansive sunflowers, and the hnttemies were as large as cocked hats; the scene-shifter 

explained to Mr.-,wllOa^ked the reason why cvetything was so magnifled, that the 

galleries could never see the objects nnlei^ they were enormously exaggerated. How 
many of our writers tmd designers work for the galleries f 
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and the designer has produced a scries of figures quite remark- 
ablg for reality and poetry too. There are no less than ten of 
Jack’s feats so described by Mr., Cruikshank. (Let us say a 
word hei'e in praise of tlic excellent manner in which the 
author has carried us through the adventure.) Here is Jack 
clattering up the chimnejj^ now peering into the lonely red 
room, now opening ‘ the door between the red room and the 
chapel.’ What a wild, fierce, scared look he has, the young 
rufiian, as cautiously he steps in, liolding light his bar of iron. 
You can see by his face how his lieart is beating ! If anyone 

were there ! but no ! And this is a ve’ v line characteristic of 

€ 

the prints, tlie extreme loneline&s of tijern r.ll. Not a soul is 
there to disturb hijm,—woe to him who should,—and Jack drives 
in the chapel gate, and shatters down the passage door, and 
there you have him on the leads. Up he goes ! it is but a 
spring of a few feet from tlie blanket, and he is gone— ahiit, 
evasity erupU / Mr. Wild must catch him again if he can. 

We must not forget to mention ‘Oliver Twist,’ and Mr. 
Criiikshank’s famous designs to that w’ork.* Tl^e sausage 
scene at Fagin’s, Nancy seizing the boy ; that capital piece of 
humor, Mr. Bumble’s courtship, which is even better in Cruik- 
shank’s version than in Boz’s exquisite account of the inter¬ 
view^ Sykes’ fare\^^to the dog ; and the Jew—the dreadful 
Jew—t!hai^^’-*^fiank drew ! What a fine touching picture of 
melancholy desolation is lliat of Sykes and the dog ! The 
poor cur is not too well drawn, the landscape is stiff and 
formal ; but in this case tlie faults, if faults they be, of execu¬ 
tion rather add to than (liiniinish the effect of the picture ; it 
lias a strange, wild, dreary, broken-hearted look ; we fancy wo 
see tlie kindscape as it must have appeared to Sykes when 
gjMisdy and with liloodshot eyes he looked at it. As for the 
Jew ill the dungeon, let us say nothing of it—what can we say 
to describe it? What a fine homely poet is the man who can 
jinxtuce this little woi*ld of mirth or woe for us! Does he 
elaborate his effects by slow process of thought, or do they^ 
come to liiifi by instj^iit ? Does the painter ever arrange in 
his brain an image Iw complete that he afteiVard can copy it 
exactly on the canvas, or does the hand work in spite of him ? 

A great deal of this random work of course every artist has 
done in his time ; many men produce effects of which they 
never dreamed, and strike off excellences haphazard which 

gain for them reputation : but a fine quality in Mr. Cruikshank, 

» 

* Or now work ‘ Tho Tower of London,' which promiBOB even to sarpass Me 
Crnik»luink’B former pcodnctioDH. 
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the quality of his success, as we have said before, is the extraor¬ 
dinary earnestness and good faith with which he executes 
all he attempts—the ludicrous, the polite, the low, the terrible. 
In the second of these he oAen, in our fancy, fails, his figures < 
lacking elegance and descending to caricature ; but there is 
something tine in this too : it is godd that be should fail, that 
he should have these honest naive notions regarding the beau 
mondey the characteristics of which a namby-pamby tea party 
painter could hit off far better than he. lie is* a great deal too 
downright and manly to appreciate the flimsy delicacies of small 
society—you cannot expect a lion to roar you like any sucking 
dove, or frisk about a drawing room like a lady’s little spaniel. 

If, then, in the course of his life and business he has been 
occasionally obliged to imitate the ways of such small animals, 
he has done so, let us say it at once, clumsily, and like as a lion 
should. Many artists,wchear,holdhisworksrathcrcheap ; they 
prate about bad drawing, want of scientific knowledge—they 
would have something vastly more neat, regular, anatomical. 

Not one.of the whole band, most likely, but can paint an 
Academy figure better than himself; nay, or a portrait of an 
alderman's lady and family of children. But look down the 
list of the painters and tell us who are they. How many 
among these men vixq poets (makers), pdtc?ssing the faculty to 
create, the greatest among the gifts with wlSSfr^ rt^f^'ence has 
endowed the mind of man T Say how many there are, count up 
what they have done, and see what in the course of some iiine- 
and-twenty years has been done by this indefatiga’ble man. 

What amazing energetic fecundity do we find in him ! As 
a boy he began to fight for bread, has been hungry (twice a 
day, we trust) ever since, and has been obliged to sell his wit 
for his bread week by week. And his wit, sterling gold as it 
is, will find no such purchasers as the fashionable painter’s 
thin pinchbeck, who can live comfortably for six weeks, vi.hen 
paid for and painting a portrait, and fancies his mind prodi- 
^ giously occupied all the while. Tliere was an artist in Paris, an 
artist nairdresserj^who used to be fatigufe.'ii and take restoratives 
after inventing a new coiffure. By no such gentle operation of 
headdressing has Cruikshank lived : time was (we are told so 
in print) when for a picture with thirty heads in it he was paid 
three guineas—a poor week’s pittance truly, and a dire week’s 
labor. We make no doubt that the same labor would at 
present bring him twenty times the sum ; but whether it be ill 
paid or well, what labor has Mr. Cruikshank’s been ! Week 
by week, for thirty years, to produce something new—some 
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smiling offspring of painful labor, quite independent and dis¬ 
tinct from its ten thousand jovial brethren ; in what hours of 
sonrow and ill-health to be told by the world, * Make us laugh 
or^ou starve. Give us fresh fup ; we have eaten up the old 
and are hungry.’ And all this he has been obliged to do—to 
wring laughter day by day, sometimes, perhaps, out of want, 
often certainly from ill ifealth or depression—to keep the tire 
of his brain perpetually alight: for the greedy public will give 
it no leisure to cool. This he has done, and done well. He has 
told a thousand*truths in as many strange and fascinating ways; 
he has given a thousand new and pleasant thoughts to millions 
of people ; he has never used his wit dishonestly; he has never, 
in all the exuberance of his frolicsome humor, caused a single 
painful or guiltyiblush: how little do we think of the extraor¬ 
dinary power of this man, and how ungrateful we are to him I 
Here, as we are come round to the charge of ingratitude, 
the starting post from which we set out, perhaps we had better 
conclude. The reader will perhaps wonder at the high-tiown 
tone in which we speak of the services and merits of an indi¬ 
vidual, whom he considers a humble scraper on ejeel, that is 
wonderfully popular already. But none of us remember all the 
benetits we owe him ; they have come one by one, one driving 
«qt the memory of the other; it is only when we come to cx- 
am>n 4 i^em altoget^.^i^, as the writer has done, who has a pile of 
books^5l«fe!!^Vio/e before him—a heap of personal kindnesses 
from George Oruikshank (not presents, if you please, for we 
bought, borrowed, or stole every one of them)—that we feel what 
wo owe him. Look at one of Mr. Cruikshank’s works, and we 
pronounce him an excellent humorist. Look at all: his reputation 
is increased by a kind of geometrical progression, as a whole 
diamond is a hundred times more valuable than the hundred 
splinters into which it might be broken would be. A fine rough 
English diamond is this about which we have been writing. 
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FITZ-BOODLE’S CQ]^FESSIONS. 

PREFACE. 

OKOKOS FltZ'BOODliB, EBQUIKE, TO OUVKR TORES, ^SQXIIRB. 

Omnium Club, May SO, 1042. 

Dear ISir : I have always been considered the third-best whist-player in Eur()i)e, 
and (thongb never betting more than five pounds) have for many years past added con¬ 
siderably to my yearly income by my skill in the game, until the commencement of tlie 

f resent season, when aFrencIi gentieinan, M. Lalonette, was admitted to the club where 
usually play, nis skill and reputation were so great that no men of the club were 
inclined to play against us two of a side ; and the consequcncieJias been that wo have 
been in a manner pitted against one another. By a strange turn of luck (for T cannot 
admit the Idea of his superiority), Fortnne, since the Frenchman's arrival, has been 
almost constantly against me, ana I have lost two-aud-tbirty nights in the course of a 
couple of score of nights' play. 

Everybody knows that 1 am a poor man; and so mnch iias Lalouette’s Inek drained 
my finances that only last week I was obliged to give him tliat famous gray cob on which 
you have seen me riding in the Park (1 can't alTord a thuroiighbrcd, and hate a cock- 
tal ), 1 was, 1 say, forced to give him npinycobui exchange for fuiir ponies which I 
owed him. Thus, as 1 never walk, being .i heavy man wlioni nobody cares to mount, 
my time hangs heavily on my hands; and as 1 hate home, or that apology for it—a 
liachelor’s lougnigs—and as I have nothing earthly to do now until 1 run iiifurd to pur¬ 
chase another horse, I spend my time in t-aiiiitering from one club to another, passing 
many rather listless hours in them before the men come in. 

*- You will say, why not take to backgammon <»r <‘Ciirie, <ir nmnse yourself with a book? 
Sir (patting ont of the questioii the fart that I do not )>iuy upon credit), T make a p<e .V 
never to phiy before candles are liglited ; and as for boht'-s, i llnl^t esndnlly confOs to 
yon t atn not a reading man. ’Twas but tiie other <lny thai.'u^iqiiom'rmmiip' '^oed nio 
to read your magazine after dinner, saying it contained an excn itly article 

upon—I forget what. I give you my«honor, sir, that 1 look up the work at six, mc:m- 
ing to amuse myOelf tP' seven, when Lord 'rrimipington’s dinner was to come off, and 

S ad I in two minutes 1 fell asleep, and nevi r woke till midinglir. >>'olM>d> ever thought 
looking for me In the library, where nobody ever goes ; and so ruvciiousiy hungry 
was T tiiat 1 was obliged to walk off to C'rockford’s for supper. * 

What is it that, makes you literary persons so niu|^l ? 1 liavc met various 'iidivulnals 
in society who 1 was told wen* writers of books, and that sort e.f iliiiig. ami expecting 
rather to lie amused by their conversation, have invariably found tliein dull to adegree, 
and as for information, without a particle of it. Sir, 1 iictnnily asked otr* of these 
fellows,' What was the nick to seven ?* and ho stared in iiiy face, and saiii he didn’t 
know. He was hugely overdressed in satin, rings, chains, and so f>>rth ; and at ther o- 
ginning of dinner was disposed to be rather talkative and ])ert; but my little sully 
silenced 7nm, I promise yon, and got up a good laugh at his cxjiense too. ' Lea ve George 
alone,* said little Lord Cliiiqbars, * I warrant he’ll oe a ro.itcli foraovof yon literary 
fellows.' Cinqbars is no great wiseacre; but, indeed, it requires no gicat wisea<V.3 to 
know tiiat. 

What is the simple dednetion to he drawn from this truth ? W'liy, this—that a man, 
,t,o be amusing and well informed, has no need of books at all, ainl liad niiich iieiter go 
to the world and to men for his knowledge. There ITlysses, now, the Greek 
fellow engaged in the Tujan war, as I dare say you kno'w « well, he whs tlie cleverest 
man possible, and how ? From having seen men aiu^ cities, their mannerK noted and 
their realms surveyed, to be sure. So have T. 1 have been in every cap^al, and can 
order a dinner in every language in Europe. 

My notion, then, is this. I have a great deni of spnro time on my hands, and as T am 
told you pay a handsome sum to persons writing for yon. 1 "-ill fiiriimh you occaxionally 
with some of my views upon men and things; occasional histones of my acquaintance 
which 1 think may ainnse yon ; personal u-irriitives ^jf my own ; cssa\ H,'nu(l whnl not. 

*Tue *.Fi(z-JJoodle Fupers’ tlrisl appeared in Feuiser’s Magaziue Tor the year 1&42. 
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lun told that I do not apell correctly. This, of course, I don't know ;^bnt you 
Mmember that Bichelieu and Marlborough could not apell, and egad I I am an honest 
man, and desire to be no lietter than they. 1 know that it is the matter, and not the 
manner, which is of importance. Have the goodness, then, to let one of yonr under¬ 
strappers correct the spelling and the grammar of my papers; and you can give him a 
few shillings in my name for his trouue. ^ 

j^ggiiig ypu to accept the assurance of myfhigh consideration, I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Geobou Savage Fitz-Boodle. 

P. S. By the way, I have said in mjr letter that 1 found alt literary persons vulgar 
and dull. Permit me to contradict this with regard to yourself. 1 met yon once at 
Blackwall, I think it was, and really did not remark anything oilcnsivc in your accent 
or appearance. 

Before commencing the series of moral disquisitions, etc., 
*which I intend, the reader may as well know who I am, 
and what my past coarse of life has been. To say that I am 
a Fitz-Boodle is to say at once that I am a gentleman. Our 
family has held tlie estate of Boodle ever since the reign of 
Henry 11.; and St is out of no ill-will to my cider brother, or 
unnatural desire for his death, but only because the estate is a 
very good one, that I wish heartily it was mine ; I would say 
as much of Chatsworth or Eaton Hall. 

I am not,, in the first place, what is called a ladies’man, 
having contracted an irrepressible habit of smoking after 
dinner, Avhich has obliged me to give up a great*deal of the 
dear creatures’ society; nor can I go much to country bouses, 
for the same reason. Say what they will, ladies do not like y ou- 
t<>^oke in their b^irpoms ; their silly little noses scent out 
^l^dmintz, weeks after you have left them. Sir 
John has been caught coming tombed particularly merry and 
redolent of cigar smoke ; young George, from Eton, was 
absolutely found in the little greenhouse puffing an Havana ; 
and w'hen discovered, thjy both lay the blame on Fitz-Boodle. 

* It was Mr. Fitz-Boodle, mamma,’ says George, ^ who offered 
me thcu cigar, and 1 did not like to refuse liim.’ * That rascal 
^tz seduced us, my dear, said Sir John, ‘ and kept us laugh¬ 
ing until past midnight.’ Her ladyship instantly sets me down 
as a person to be avoided. ‘ George,’ whispers she to her boy, 
‘ pi/omise me, on your honor, when you go to town, not to 
know that man.’ And when she enters the breakfast room 
for prayers the first greeting is a peculiar expression of c6ui/» 
tenance, and inhalvtig of breath, by whicb'*my lady indicates 
the presence of some exceedingly disagreeable odor in fhe room. 
She makes you the faintest of courtesies, and regards you if not 
with a * dashing eye,’ as in the novels, at least with a ^distended 
nostril.’ During the whole of the seiwice, her heart is filled 
with the blackest gall toward you ; and she is thinking about 
the best means of getting you 9 ut of the house. 
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What is this smoking, that it sliould be considered a crime? 
I believe in my heart that women are jealous of it, as of a rival. 
They speak of it as of some secret, awful vice that seizes upon 
a man, and makes him a pariah from genteel society. I woulld 
lay a guinea that many a lady who has just been kind enough 
to read tlie above lines lays down the book, after this confession 
of mine that I am a smoker, and says, ^ Oh, the vulgar wretch! * 
and passes on to something else. 

The fact is that the cigar is a rival to the ladies, and their 
conqueror too. In the chief pipe-smoking nations they are 
kept in subjection. While the chief. Little White Belt, 
smokes, the women are silent in his wigwam; while Mohammed 
Ben Jawbrahim causes volumes of odorous incense of latakia 
to plajr round his beard, the women of the harem do not dis¬ 
turb his meditations, but only add to the delight of them by 
tinkling on a dulcimer and dancing before him. When Pro¬ 
fessor Strumpff of Gottingen takes down No. 13 from the wall, 
with a picture of Beatrice Cenci upon it, and which holds a 

E ound of canaster, the Frau Professorin knows that for two 
ours Hermann is engaged, and takes up her stockings and 
knits in quiet. The constitution of French society has been 
quite changed within the last twelve years; an ancient and 
respectable dynasty has been overthrow’ll; an aristocracy which 
Napoleon could never master has disappe^s^^ and from 
cause ? I do not hesitate to say—/Vom 
Ask any man whether, five years before the revolution of July, 
if you wanted a cigar at Paris, they did not bring you a roll of 
tobacco with a straw in it ? Now the whole city smokes; 
society is changed ; and be sure of this, ladies, a similar com¬ 
bat is going on in this country at present between cigar-smoking 
and you. Do you suppose you wdll conquer ? Look o\-er the 
wide world, and see that your adversary has overcome ife- 
Germany has been puffing for threescore years; France smokes, 
to a man. Do yon think you can keep the enemy out of Eng¬ 
land ? Psha! look at his progress. Ask the clubhouses, 
^ave they smoking rooms, or not? Are they not obliged to 
yield to the general want of the age, in spite, of the resistance of 
the old women on t^ecommittees? I, for my part, do not despair 
to see a bishop lolling out of the Athenaeum with a>~cheroot 
in his mouth, or, at any rate, a pipe stuck in his shovel hat. 

But as in all great causes, and in promulgating new and 
illustrious theories, their first propounders and exponents are 
generally the victims of their enthusiasm, of course the first 
preachers of smoking have been martyrs, too; and George 
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Fit^'Boodle is one. The first gas-man was rained ; the in« 
ventor of steam-engine printing became a pauper. I began to 
sntoke in days when the task was one of some danger, and paid 
the penalty of my crime. I wav flogged most fiercely for my 
first cigar ; for, being asked to dine one Sunday evening with 
a half-pay colonel of dragoons (the gallant, simple, humorous 
Shortcut—Heaven bless him I 1 have had many a guinea from 
him who had so few), he insisted upon my smoking in his room 
at the Salopian, and the consequence was that 1 became so 
violently ill as to be reported intoxicated upon my return to 
Slaughter-house School, where 1 was a boarder, and I was 
whipped the next morning for my peccadillo. At Christ 
Church one of our tutors was the celebrated, lamented Otto 
Bose, who would have been a bishop under the present Gov¬ 
ernment, had not an immoderate indulgence in water gruel 
cut short his elegant and useful career. lie was a good man, 
a pretty scholar and poet (the episode upon the discovery of 
eau de Cologne, in his prize poem on * The Bhine,* was con¬ 
sidered a masterpiece of act, though I am not much of a judge 
myself upon such matters), and he was as remarkdn)lc for his 
fondness for a tuft as for his nervous antipathy to tobacco. 

^ As ill-luck would have it, my rooms (in Tom Quad, were 

S ider his; and I was grown by this time to be a con- 
okei|. I. ;^aa a baronet’s son (we are of James the 
cafion), and I do belicwe our tutor could have 
pardoned any crime in the world but this. He had seen mo 
in a tandem, and at that moment was seized with a violent 
fit of sneezing—(sternutajory paroxysm he called it)—at the 
conclusion of which I was a mile d^wn the Woodstock Boad. 
He had geen me in pink, as we used to call it, swaggering in 
the open sunshine across a grass plot in the court; but spied 
otfl opportunely a servitor, one Todhunter by name, who was 
going to morning chapel with his shoestring untied, and forth- 
witbp sprung toward that unfortunate person, to set him an 
imposition. Everything, in fact, but tobacco he could for¬ 
give. Whjj did cursed fortune bring him into the rooms over ^ 
mine ? The odor qfi^ithc cigars made his ghntlc spirit quite 
furious; and one luckless morning, when I was standing be¬ 
fore my ‘oak,’ and chanced to puff a great houffee of Varinas 
into his face, he forgot his respect for my family altogether 
(I was the second son, and my brother a sickly creature 
then —he is now sixteen s1;one in weight, and has a half-score 
of children) ; gave me a severe* lecture, to which I replied 
rather hotly, as was my wont. And then came demand 
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for an apology ; refusal on my part; appeal to tlie de^an ; 
convocation ; and rustication of George Savage Fitz-Boodle* 

My father had taken a second wife (of the noble house'of 
Flintskinner), and Lady Fits Boodle detested smokjng, as a 
woman of her high principles should. She had an entire 
mastery over the worthy old gentleman, and thought I was a 
sort of demon of wickedness. The old man went to his 
grave with some similar notion—Heaven help him ! and left 
me but the wretched twelve thousand poundse secured to me 
on my poor mother’s property. 

In the army my luck was much the same. I joined the 
—th Lancers, Lieutenant Colonel Lord Martingale, in the year 
1817. I only did duty with the regiment for three moiitlis. 
We were quartered at Cork, where I found'tlit? Irish dood- 
hecui and tobacco the pleasantest smoking possible ; and was 
found by his lordship, one day upon stable duty, smoking the 
shortest, dearest little dumpy clay pipe in the world. 

‘ Cornet Fitz-Boodlc,’ said my lord, in a towering passion, 
‘from what blackguard did you get that pipe?* 

1 omit the oaths which garnished invariably his lordship’s 
conversation. 

‘ I got it, my lord,’ said I, ‘ from one Terence Mullins, a jingle- 
driver, with a packet of his peculiar vtobacco. You some¬ 
times smoke Turkish, I believe ; do try th'is. Igjj’Jjit^CTtyoU?’ 
And in the simplest way ip the world I puffed f^olSme into 
his face. ‘ I see you like it,’ said I, so coolly that the men— 
and I do believe the horses—burst out laughing. 

He started back, choking almost^ and recovered liimsolf 
only to vent sucli a storm qf oaths and curses that I was com¬ 
pelled to request Cai)tain Hawdon (the captain on duty^to take 
note of his lordship’s words; and unluckily could not help 
adding a question which settled my business. ‘ You were 
good enough,’ I said, ‘ to ask me, my lord, from what black¬ 
guard I got my pipe ; might I ask from what blackguard you 
learned your language ? ’ 

• This was quite enough. Had I said, ‘ From what gentleman 
did your lordshipdearn your language ? point would have 
been quite as good, and my Lord Martingale would jiave suf¬ 
fered in my place : as it was I was so strongly recommended 
to sell out by his Royal Highness the commander in chief, 
that, being ol a good-natured disposition, never knowing how 
to refuse a friend, I at once threw dp my hopes of military 
distinction and retired into civil Iffe. 

My lord was kind enough to meet me afterward in a field 
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in*tlie Glanmire Road, Avliere lie put a ball into my leg. This 
I, returned to him some years later with about twenty-three 
others—black ones—when he^came to be balloted for at a 
club of*which I have the honor to be a member. 

Thus by the indulgence of a simple and harmless propen. 
sity; of a propensity which can inflict an injury upon no 
person or thing except the coat and the person of him who in* 
dulges in it; of a custom honored and observed in almost all 
the nations of the world; of a custom which, far from lead¬ 
ing a man into any wickedness or dissipation to which youth 
' is subject, on the contrary, begets only benevolent silence and 
thoughtful good-humored observation; I found at the age 
of twenty all my propccts in life destroyed. I cared not for 
woman in those days ; the calm smoker has a sw'cet compan¬ 
ion in his pipe. I did not drink immodertitely of wine ; for 
though a friend to trifling potations, to excessively strong 
drinks tobacco is abhorrent. I never thought of gambling, 
for the lover of the pipe has no need of such excitement; but 
I was considered a monster of dissipation in iny family, and 
bade fair to come to ruin. 

‘ Look at George,’ my mother-in-law said to the genteel 
^nd correct young Flintskinners. ‘ ITe entered the world with 
prospect in.j?4«e, and see in what an ab 3 'ss of degrada¬ 
tion habits have plunged him I At school he was 

flogged and disgraced ; he was disgraced and rusticated at the 
university; he was disgraced and cxj>elled from the army I 
ITe might have had the living of Boodle ’ (her ladyship gave 
it to one of her nephews), ‘ but he would not take his degree ; 
his papa would have purchased him a troop—nay, a lieutenant 
colonelcy some day, but for his fatal excesses. And now, as 
)#ng as my dear husband will listen to the voice of a wife who 
adores him—never, never shall he spend a shilling upon so 
worthless a young man. He has a small income from his 
mother (I cannot but think that the flrst Lady Fitz-Boodle was 
a weak and misguided person); let him live upon his mca» 

S ittance aS he canj^and 1 heartily pray w^ may not hear of 
im in jail! ’ ^ 

My brother, after he came to the estate, married the ninth 
daughter of our neighbor Sir John Spreadeagle ; and Boodle 
Hall has seen a new little Fitz-Boodle with every succeeding 
spring. The dowager retired to Scotland with a large jointure 
an d a wondrous heap of savings. Lady Fitz is a good creature, 
but she thinks me something diabolical, trembles when she 
sees me, and gathers all her children about her, rushes into thc^.« 
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nursery whenever I pay that little seminary'a visit, and act¬ 
ually slapped poor little Frank’s ears one day when I was teach¬ 
ing him to ride upon the back of a Newfoundland dog. * 

* George,’ said my brother tp me the last time I paid him u 
visit at the old hall, * don’t be angry, my dear fellow, but 
Maria is in a—hum—in a delicate situ^ation, expecting her— 
hum’—(the eleventh)— ‘and do you know you frighten her? 
It was but yesterday you met her in the rookery—you were 
smoking that enormous German pipe—and wheu she came in 
she had a hysterical seizure, and Drench says that in her 
situation it’s dangerous. And I say, George, if you go to 
town you’ll find a couple of hundred at your banker’s.’ And 
with this the poor fellow shook me by the hand, and called 
for a fresh bottle of claret. ‘ * 

Afterward he told me, with many hesitations, that my 
room at Boodle Hall had been made into a second nursery. 

I see my sister-in-law in London twice or thrice in the season, 
and the little people, who have almost forgotten to call mo 
Uncle George. 

It’s hard, ti 90 , for I am a lonely man after all, and my heart 
yearns to them. The other day I smuggled a couple of them 
into my chambers, and had a little feast of cream and straw¬ 
berries to welcome them. But it had like to have cost the’ 
nursery maid (a Swiss girl that Fitz-BoodISSiired^^mCj^]ifejro 
ill his travels) her place. ]V^y stepmamma, who hap^tied to 
be in town, came flying down in her chariot, pounced uj)on 
the poor thing and the children in the midst of the entertain¬ 
ment ; and when I asked her, with rather a bad grace, to be 
sure, to take a chair and a share of the* feast: 

‘Mr. Fitz-Boodle,’said she,‘I am not accustomed Jo sit 
down in a place that smells of tobacco like an alehouse—an^^ 
alehouse inhabited by a serpent, sir I A serpent/ do you 
understand me? who carries his poison into his brother’s own 
house, and purshucs hiseenfamous designs before his brothef% 
own children. Put on Miss Maria’s bonnet this instant. 
M^msell, ontondy-voo ? Metty le bonny a mamsellt And I 
shall take care, mainscll, that you return Switzerland to¬ 
morrow. I’ve no doubt you are a relation of Courvoisier— 
oui I oui! Courvoisier, vous comprenny—and you shall cer¬ 
tainly be sent back to your friends.’ 

With this speech, and with the children and their maid sob¬ 
bing before her, my lady retired ; but ffir once my sister-in-law 
was on my side, not liking the pieddlement of the elder lady. 

I know, then, that from indulging in that simple habit of 
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smoking, I have gained among the ladies a dreadful reputation. 
I^see that they look coolly upon me, and darkly at their hus¬ 
bands when they arrive at home in my company. Men, I 
observe) in consequence, ask nto to dine much oftener at the 
club, or the Star and Garter at Richmond, or at Love- 
grove’s, than in their*own houses; and with this' sort of 
arrangement I am fain to acquiesce ; for, as I said before, I 
am of an easy temper, and can at any rate take my cigar case 
out after dinuer at Blackwall, when my lady or the duchess is 
not by. I know, of course, the best men in town ; and as for 
ladies’ society, not having it (for I will have none of your 
pseudo-ladies, such as sometimes honor bachelors’ parties— 
actresses, coutiyidres, opera dancers, and so forth)—as for la¬ 
dies* society, I say, I cry pish ! ’tis not worth the trouble of the 
complimenting, and the botherofpumpsandblacksilkstockings. 

Let any man remember what ladies’ society was when ho 
had an opportunity of seeing them among themselves, as What- 
d’ye-call’im does in the Thesmophoria—(I beg pardon, I was 
on the verge of a classical allusion, which I al^pininate)—I 
mean at that period of his life when tlie intellect is pretty acute, 
though the body is small—namely, when a young gentleman is 
about eleven years of age, dining at his father’s table during 
holidays, and ig.. Requested by his papa to quit the dinner 
tabuj he ladies retire from it. 

Gorbleiit I recollect their whofc talk as well as if it had 
been whispered but yesterday ; and can see, after a long din¬ 
ner, the yellow summer sun throwing long shadows over the 
lawn before the dining-room windows, and my poor mother and 
her company of ladies sailing away to the music room in old 
Boodle* Hall. The Counters Dawdley was the great lady in 
emr county, a portly lady who used to love crimson satin in 
those days, and birds of paradise. S)»e was flaxen-haired,and the 
Regent once said she resembled one of King Cliarles' beauties. 

When Sir John Todcaster used to begin his famous story 
of the exciseman (I shall not tell it here, for very good reasons)^ 
my poor nfother us^ to turn to Lady Dawdley, and give that 
mystic signal at^/hich all females rise from their chairs. 
Tufthunt, the curate, would spring from his seat, and be sure 
to be the first to open the door for the retreating ladies ; and 
my brother Tom and I, though remaining stoutly in our 
places, were speedily ej^cted from them bj- the governor’s 
invariable remark, * Tom ayd George, if you liave had quite 
enough of wine, you had betteft: go and join your mamma.’ 
Yonder she marches, Heaven bless her I through the old oak 
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ball (boyr long the shadows of the antlers are on the wainscot, 
and the armor of Bollo Fitz-Boodle looks in the sunset as if it 
were emblazoned with rubies)—yonder she marches, stately 
and tall, in her invariable pearl-colored tabinet, followed by 
Lady Dawdley, blazing like a flamingo; next comes Lady Emily 
Tufthunt (she was Lady Emily Flintskinner), who will not for 
all the world take precedence of rich, vulgar, kind, good- 
humored Mrs. Colonel Grogwater,as she would be called, with 
a yellow little husband from Madras, who first taught me to 
drink sangaree. He was a new arrival in our county, but 
paid nobly to the hounds, and occupied hospitably a house 
which was always famous for its hospitality—Sievely Hall 
(poor Bob Cullender ran through seven thouss^nd a year before 
he was thirty years old). Once when I was* a lad. Colonel 
Grogwater gave me two gold mohurs out of his desk for whist- 
markers, and Pm sorry to say I ran up from Eton and sold them 
both for seventy-three shillings at a shop in Cornhill. But to 
return to the ladies, who are all this while kept waiting in the 
hall, and to their usual conversation after dinner. 

Can any ftian forget how miserably flat it was ? Five 
matrons sit on sofas, and talk in a subdued voice : 

First Lady (mysteriomly). —‘ My dear Lady Dawdley, do 
tell me about poor Susan Tuckett.’ * ' 

Second Lady, —‘ All three children are p&rfectlj^ejk^y^rd I 
assure you as fine babies as Ivever saw in my life. 1 made her 
give them Daffy’s Elixir the first day ; and it was the greatest 
mercy that I had some of Frederick’s baby-clothes by me; for 
you know 1 had provided Susan witl^ sets for one only, and 
really- * 

Third Lady. —‘ Of course one couldn’t; and for my,part I 
think your ladyship is a great deal too kind to these peopl^. 
A little gardener’s boy dressed in Lord Dawdley’s frocks in^' 
deed ! 1 recollect that one at his christening had the sweetest 
lace in the world I ’ ^ 

Fourth Lady. —‘ What do you think of this, ma’am—^Lady 
Ehaily, I mean ? I have Just had it from Howell and James 
—guipure, they call it. Isn’t it an odd nafk.^. for lace ? And 
they charge me, upon my conscience, four guineas a yard ! ’ 
third Lady. — ‘My mother, when she came to Flintskinncr, 
had lace upon her robe that cost sixty guineas a yard, ma’am j 
’Twas sent from Malines direct by our relation, the Count 
d’Araignay.’ 

Fourth Lady {aside). —‘ I thought she would not let the 
evehing pass without talking of her Malines lace and her Count 
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d’AVaignay. Odious people! they don’t spare their backs, but 
they pinch their- 

Jlure Tom upsets a coffee cup over his white jean trousers, 
and anoflier young gentleman bhrsts into a laugh,saying,*By 
Jove, that’s a good un ! ’ 

* George, my dear,* s^^s mamma, ‘ had not you and your 
young friend better go into the garden ? But mind, no fruit, 
or Dr. Glauber must be called in again immediately ! ’ And 
wc all go, and In ten minutes 1 and my brother are nghting in 
the stables. 

If, instead of listening to the matrons and their discourse, we 
had taken tlie opportunity of attending to the conversation of the 
Misses, we shoulubhave heard matter not a whitmoreintcrcsting. 

First Miss, —* They were all three in blue crape ; you never 
saw anything so odious. And I know for a certainty that they 
wore those dresses at Muddlebury, at the archery ball, and I 
dare say they had them in town.’ 

Second Miss. —* Don’t you think Jemima decidedly crooked? 
A.n'l those fair complexions they freckle so, that really Miss 
Blanche ought to be called Miss Brown.’ * 

Third Miss. —* lie, he, he ! ’ 

Fourth Miss. —‘ Don’t you think Blanche is a pretty name ? ’ 

^^rst Miss. —‘ Lp.' ’do you think so, dear ? Why it’s my 
scconiS' ! ’ 

Second Miss. —* Then I’m sure Captain Travers thinks it a 
beautiful name! ’ 

Third Miss .—* He, he, he I ’ 

Fourth Miss. —‘ What was he telling you at dinner that 
seemed to interest you so ? ’ 

First Miss. —‘ Oh, law, nothing !—that is, yes ! Charles— 
tkat is—Captain Travers, is a sweet poet, and was reciting to 
me some lines that he had composed upon a faded violet : 

- * The odor from the flower is gone, 

• That like thy- 

like thy something, I forget what it was; but his lines are 
sweet, and»so original too ! I wish that horrid Sir John Tod^ 
caster had not luijun his story of the extsiseman, for Lady 
Fitz-BoQ,dle always quits the table when he begins.’ 

Third Miss. —* Do you like those tufts that gentlemen wear 
sometimes on their chins ? ’ 

Second Miss, —* Nonsense, Mary! ’ 

Third Miss. —* Well* I only asked, Jane. Frank thinks, 
you know, that he shall v^ry soon have one, and puts bear’s 
grease on his chin every night.’ * 

Second Mies. —‘ Mary, nonsense I * 
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Third Mhs, —* Well, only ask him. You' know he camp to 
our dressing room last uight and took the pomatum away; and 

he says that when boys go to Oxford they always-* 

First Miss ,—*0 Heavens ! thave you heard the news about 
the Lancers ? Charles—that is, Captain Travers, told it me ! * 
Second MXss ,—* Law I they won’t (jo away before the ball, 
I h^e ! ’ 

A'st Miss ,—‘ No, but on the 15th they are to shave their 
mustaches ! He says that Lord Tufto is in % perfect fury 
about it! ’ 


Second Miss,—^ And poor George Beardmore, too ! ’ etc. 
Here Tom upsets the colfec over liis trousers, and the con¬ 
versation ends. I can recollect a dozen sucli^ and ask any man 
of sense wfiether such talk amuses him ? ^ 

Try again to speak to a young lady while you are dancing— 
what we call in this country—a quadrille. What nonsense do 
you invariably give and receive in return ! No, I am a 
wonian-scorner, and don’t care to own it. I hate young ladies I 
Have I not been in love with several, and has any one of them 
ever treate(kmo decently ? I hate married women ! Do they 
not hate mo ? and, simply because I smoke, try to draw their 
husbands away from my society ? I hate dowagers! Have I 
not cause ? Does not every dowager in London point 
George Fitz-Boodlo as a dissolute wretch ^lom young auc^ld 
shouid avoid ? • ^ 

And yet do not imagine that I have not loved. I have, and 
madly, many, many times! I am but eight-and-thirty,* not 
past the age of passion, and may very likely end by running off 
with an heiress—or a cook-maid (for who knows what strange 
freaks Love may choose to play in his own particular pprson ? 
and I hold a man to be a mean creature who calculates about 
checking any such sacred impulse as lawful love)—I say, though' 
despising the sex in general for their conduct to me, I know of 
particular persons belonging to it who are worthy of all resjft;ct 
and esteem, and as such I beg leave to point out the particular 
young lady who is perusing these lines. Do not, dear madam, 
then imagine thataf I knew you I should ttiQr.disposed to sneer 
at you. Ah, no! Fitz-Boodle’s bosom has tenderer senti¬ 
ments than from his way of life you would fancy, and stern by 
rule is only too soft by practice. Shall I whisper to you the 
story of one or two of my attachments? All terminating 
Latally (not in death, but in disapi^ointment, w'hich, as it 
occurred, 1 iisetl to imagine a ^houland times more bitter than 
def th« but from which one recovers somehow more readily than 
* He li flve-»nd-forty, If be it a day old.—0. Y. 
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frofkv the other named complaint)—all, I say, terminating 
wsetchedly to myself, as if some fatality pursued my desire 
to^ecomc a domestic character. 

My liAt love—no, let us pass'* that over. Sweet one ! thy 
name shall profane no hireling page. Sweet, sweet memory ! 
Ah, ladies, those delicafe hearts of yours have, too, !Pelt the 
throb. And between the last oh in the word throb and the 
words now written, I have passed a delicious period of per¬ 
haps an hour, |>crhap8 a minute, I know not how long, think¬ 
ing of that holy first love and of her who inspired it. How 
clearly every single incident of the passion is remembered by 
me ! and yet !twas long, long since. I was but a child then— 
a child at schoolv^nd, if the truth must be told, L—^’a R-ggl-s 
(I would not write her whole name to be made one of the 
Marquis of Hertford’s executors) was a woman full thirteen 
years older than myself ; at the period of which I write she 
must have been at least hve-and-twenty. She and her mother 
used to sell tarts, hard-bake, lollipops, and other such simple 
comestibles, on Wednesdays and Saturday's (half bplidays), at 
a private school where 1 received the first rudiments of a 
classical education. I used to go and sit before her tray for 
hours, but I do not think the poor girl ever supposed any 
mbiftyo led me so constantly to her little stall beyond a vulgar 
longih^i/or her tarts and her ginger beer. Yes, even at that 
early period my actions were misrapresented, and the fatality 
which has oppressed my whole life began to show itself—the 

f mrest passion was misinterpreted by her and my schoolfel- 
ows, and they thought I was actuated by simple gluttony. 
They nicknamed me Alicompayne. 

Wellfbe it so. Laugh, at early passion, ye who will ; ahigh- 
hirn boy madly in love with a lowly ginger-beer girl! She 
married afterward, took the name of Latter, and now keeps 
with her old husband a turnpike, through which 1 often ride ; 
but I can recollect her bright and rosy of a sunny summer after¬ 
noon, her red cheeks shaded by a battered straw bonnet, hei; 
tarts and gftiger beev upon a neat white cloth^before her, mend¬ 
ing blue worsted (dockings until the young gentlemen should 
iuterruptdier by coming to buy. 

Many persons wHl call this description low ; I do not envy 
them their gentility, and have always observed through life (as, 
to be sure, every other gentleman has observed as well as my¬ 
self) that it is yowvparvenu |vho stickles most for what he calls 
the genteel, and has the most sqAcamish abhorrence for wltat 
u frank and natural. Let us pass at once, however, as all the 
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world must be pleased, to a recital of an affair which occnt red 
in the yeiy best circles of society, as they are called, viz., ^ly 
next unfortunate attachment. 

It did not occur for several years after that simple'and pla¬ 
tonic passion just described ; for though they may talk of youth 
as the Reason of romance, it has always appeared to me that 
there are no beings in the world so entirely unroraantio and self¬ 
ish as certain young English gentlemen from the age of fifteen 
to twenty. The oldest Lovelace about town is scarcely more 
hard-hearted and scornful than they; they ape all sorts of self¬ 
ishness and rouerie ; they aim at excelling at cricket, at bil¬ 
liards, at rowing, at drinking, and set more store by a red coat 
and a neat pair of topboots than by any other ,» 3 lory. A young 
fellow staggers into college chapel of a morning, and communi¬ 
cates to all his friends that he was ^ so cut last night,’ with the 
greatest possible pride. He makes a joke of having sisters and 
a kind mother at home who love him ; and if he speaks of his 
father, it is with a knowing sneer to say that he has a tailor’s 
and a horse dealer’s bill that will surprise ‘the old governor.’ 
He would be ashamed of being in love. I, in common with my 
kind, had these affectations, and my perpetual custom of smok¬ 
ing added not a little to my reputation as an accomplished rou^ 
What came of this custom in the army and.at college, the 
has already hoard. Alas ! in life it went no better 
and many pretty chances I Had went off in that accursed smoke. 

After quitting the army in the abrupt manner stated, I 
passed some short time at home, and was tolerated by my 
mother-in-law, because I had formed an attachment to a young 
lady of good connections and with a considerable fortune, which 
was really very nearly becoming mine. Mary M’Alister was 
the only daughter of Colonel M’Alister, late of the I^lues, aivj. 
Lady Susan his wife. Her ladyship was no more ; and, indeed, 
of no family compared to ours (which has refused a peerage 
any time these two hundred years) ; but being an earl’s 
(laughter and a Scotch worn in. Lad}*- ISmily Fitz-Boodle did 
not fail to consider her highly. Lady Su^n was dfhughter of 
the late Admiral ISarl of Marlingspike a^* Baron Plumduff. 
The colonel. Miss M’Alister’s father, had a good estate, of 
which his daughter was the heiress, and as I fished her out of 
the water upon a pleasure party, and swam with her to shore, 
we became naturally intimate, and Qolonel M’Alister forgot, 
on account of the service rendered, to him, the dreadful repu¬ 
tation for profligacy which I i&njoyed in the county. 

Well, to out a long story short, which is told here merely 
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for4he moral at the end of it, I should have been Fitz-Boodle 
M’^lister at this minute most probably, and master of four 
thousand a year, but for the fatal cigar box. I bear Mary no 
milice in'saying that she was a bigh-spirited little girl, loving, 
before all things, her own way ; nay, perhaps 1 do not, from 
long habit and indulgence in tobacco*smoking, appreciate the 
delicacy of female organizations, which were oftentimes most 
painfully affected by it. She was a keen-sighted little person, 
and soon found that the world had belied poor George Fitz- 
Boodle ; who, instead of being the cunning monster people 
supposed him to be, was a simple, reckless, good-humored, 
honest fellow, marvelously addicted to smoking, idleness, and 
telling the truths She called me Orson, and I was happy 
enough on the 14th of February, in the year 18—(it’s of no 
consequence), to send her such a pretty little copy of verses 
about Orson and Valentine, in which the rude habits of the 
savage man were shown to be overcome by the polished graces 
of his kind and brilliant conqueror, that she was fairly over¬ 
come, and said to me, ‘ George Fitz-Boodle, if you give up 
smoking for a year I will marry you.* * 

I swore I would, of course, and went homo and flung four 
pounds of Hudson’s cigars, two meerschaum pipes that had 
c6\t me ten guineas'at the establisliment of Mr. Gattio at 
OxfoiJy^ Wbacco bag that Lady Fitz-Boodlo had given mo 
before her marriage with my fatlier (it was the only present 
that I ever had from her or any member of the Flintskinner 
family), and some choice packets of Varinas and Syrian, into 
the lake in Boodle Park., The weapon among them all which 
I most regretted was—will it be believed ?—the little black 
doodhe^n which had been the cause of the quarrel between 
!l^rd Martingale and me. However, it went along with the 
others. I would not allow my groom to have so much as a 
cigar, lest I should be tempted hereafter; and the consequence 
waAhat a few days after many fat carps and tenches in the 
lake (I must confess ’twas no bigger than a pond) nibbled at 
the tobacco^ and can^e floating on their backs on the top of the* 
water quite into$2jated. My conversion %nade some noise 
in the county, being emphasized as it were by this fact of the 
fish. I can’t tell you with what pangs 1 kept my resolution ; 
but keep it I did for some time. 

With so much beaut]^ and wealth, Mary M’Alister had of 
course many suitors, and among them was the young Lord 
Dawdley, whose mamma has proviously been described in her 
gown of red satin. As I used to thrash Dawdley at schoolj I 
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thrashed him in after-life in love ; he put up with his disappoint¬ 
ment pretty well, and came after a while and shook hands with 
me, telling me of the bets that there were in the county, where 
the wliole story was known, f#>r and against me. For the fdet 
is, as I must own, that Mary M’Alistcr, the queerest, frankest 
of women, made no secret of the agreement, or the cause of it. 

‘I did not care a penny for Orson,* she said, ‘but he 
would go on writing me such dear pretty verses that at last I 
couldn’t help saying yes. But if he breaks his^romise to me, 
I declare, upon iny honor, 1*11 break mine, and nobody’s heart 
will bo broken either.* 

This was the perfect fact, as I must confess, and I declare 
tliat it was only because she amused me and Relighted me, and 
provoked me, and made me laugh very much,^and because, no 
doubt, she was very rich, that 1 had any attachment for her. 

* For Heaven’s sake, George,* my father said to me, as I 
quitted home to follow ray beloved to London, ‘ remember that 
you are a younger brother and have a lovely girl and four 
thousand a year within a year’s reach of you. Smoke as much 
as you likc,'my boy, after marriage,* added the old gentleman, 
knowingly (as if As, honest soul, after his second marriage, 
dared drink an extra pint of wine without my lady’s permis¬ 
sion !) ‘ but eschew the tobacco shops tiil then.* 

I went to London resolving to act upon tlie paternaL^Mi’^ce, 
and oh ! how I longed for the day when I should be married, 
vowing in my secret soul that I would light a cigar as 1 walked 
out of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

Well, I came to London, and so ca{;cfully avoided smoking 
that I would not even go into Hudson’s shop to pay his bill, 
and as smoking was not the fashion then among young^en as 
(thank Heaven !) it is now, I had not many temptations from mv 
friends* examples in my clubs or elsewhere ; only little Dawdley 
began to smoke, as if to spite me. He had never done so 
before, but confessed—the rascal!—that he enjoyed a ci^ar 
now, if it were but to mortify me. But I took to other and 
more dangerous excitements, and upon the ^nights when not in 
attendance upon Mary M’Alister, might 4 e found in very 
dangerous proximity to a polished mahogany tabl^ round 
which claret bottles circulated a great deal too often, or worse 
still, to a table covered with green cloth and ornamented with 
a couple of wax candles and a couple of packs of cards, and 
four gentlemen playing the enticing*^ game of whist. Like¬ 
wise, I came to carry a snuffbox/and to ponsume in secret 
hu^e quantities of rappee, 
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For ladies’ society I was even then disinclined, hating and 
despising small talk, and dancing, and liot routs, and vulgar 
sc!>ambles for suppers. I never could understand the pleasure 
of .acting the part of lackey to a.do wager, and standing behind 
her chair, or bustling through t'be crowd for lier carriage. 1 
always found an opera too long by two acts, and have repeat¬ 
edly fallen asleep in the* presence of Mary M’Alister herself, 
sitting at the back of the box shaded by the huge beret of her 
old aunt. Lady Betty Plumduff; and many a time has Dawd- 
ley, with Miss' M’Alister on his arm, wakened me up at the 
close of the entertainment in time to offer my hand to Lady 
Betty and lead the ladies to their carriage. If 1 attended her 
occasionally to any ball or party of pleasure, I went, it must bo 
confessed, with flilmsy, ill-disguised ill-humor. Good Heavens 1 
have I often and often thought in the midst of a song, or the 
very thick of a ballroom, can people prefer this to a book and a 
sofa, and a dear, dear cigar box, from thy stores, oh, charming 
Mariana Woodville ! Deprived of my favorite plant, I grew 
sick in mind and body, moody, sarcastic, and discontented. 

Such a state of thii^s could not long continue, nor could 
Miss jNPAlister continue to have much attachment for such a 
sullen, ill-conditioned creature as I then was. She used to 
Aiake me wild with her wit and her sarcasm, nor have I ever 
pos.ii'sscd the readiness to parry or reply to those fine points 
of woihrm’s wit, and she treated me the more mercilessly as 
she saw that I could not resist her. 

Well, the polite reader must remember a great fCte that was 
given at 15-House, some years back, in honor of his High¬ 

ness the Hereditary Princte of Kalbsbraten-Pumpemickel, who 
was then in London on a visit to his illustrious relatives. It 
was a fdney ball, and the poems of Scott being at that time all 
tiife fashion, Mary was to appear in the character of the Lady 
of the Lake, old M’Alister making a very tall and severe- 
looking harper; Dawdley, a most insignificant Fitzjames ; and 
your humble servant a stalwa^ manly Roderick Dim. We 

were to me^t at B-House at twelve o’clock, and as I had, 

no fancy to drive through the town in my calj^, dressed in a kilt 
and philibeg, I agreed to take a seat in Dawdley’s carriage, 
and to drftss at his house in May Fair. At eleven I left a very 
pleasant bachelor’s party, growling to quit them and the 
honest, jovial claret bottle, in order to scrape and cut capers 
like a harlequin from the*theater. When I arrived at Dawd¬ 
ley’s, I mounted to a dressing room, and began to array myself 
in my cursed costume. * 
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The art of costumini^ was by no means so well understood 
in those days as it has been since, and mine was out of all cor¬ 
rectness. 1 was made to sport an enormous plume of black 
ostricli feathers, such as nev^r was worn by any Highland 
chief, and had a huge tiger-skin sporran to dangle like an 
apron before innumerable yards of plaid petticoat. The tartan 
cloak was outrageously hot and voluminous ; it was the dog- 
days, and all these things I was condemned to wear in the 
midst of a crowd of a thousand people 1 

Dawdley sent up word, as I was dressing, that his dress had 
not arrived, and he took my cab and drove off in a rage to his 
tailor. 

There was no hurry, I thought, to make a fool of myself; 
so haying put on a pair of plaid trews, and'^cry neat pumps 
with shoe buckles, my courage failed me as to the rest of the 
dress, and taking down one of his dressing gowns, I went 
downstairs to the study, to wait until he should arrive. 

The windows of the pretty room were open, and a snug 
sofa, with innumerable cushions, drawn toward one of them. 
A great tranquil moon 'was staring into^the chamber, in which 
stood, amid books and all sorts of bachelor’s lumber, a silver 
tray with a couple of tall Venice glasses, and a bottle of ma¬ 
raschino bound with straw. I can see now the twinkle of the 
liquor in the moonshine, as I poured it into the glass I 

swallowed two or three little cups of it, for my spir^cs were 
downcast. Close to the tray of maraschino stood—must I say 
it?—a box, a mere box of cedar, bound rudely together with 
pink paper, branded with the name of Hudson on the side, 
and bearing on the cover the arras of Spain. I thought I 
would just take up the box and look in it. 

Ah, heaven ! there they were—a hundred and fifty of them, 
in calm, comfortable rows: lovingly side by side they la^, 
with the great moon shining down upon them—thin at the tip, 
full in the waist, elegantly r^nd and full, a little spot here 
and there shining upon them-4^eauty spots upon the cheek of 
Sy^lvia. The house was quite quiet. Dawdley always smoked in 
his room—1 had not smoked for four months and eleven days. 

When Lord Dawdley came into the study, he did not make 
any remarks; and oh, how easy my heart felt! He was 
dressed in his green and boots, after Westall’s picture, correctly. 

* It’s time to be ofiF, George,’ said^he; ‘ they told me you 
were dressed long ago. Com^j upj’ my man, and get ready.’ 

'I rushed up into the dressing room, and madly dashed my 
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head and arms inJ;o a pool of eau de Cologne. I drank, I Ife- 
lie^, a tumblerful of it. I called for my clothes, and sirango 
to^say, they were gone. My servant brought them, lioAvever, 
saying that he had put them away—making some stupid ex¬ 
cuse. I*put them on, not heeditig them much, for I was half 
tipsy with the excitement of the ci— of the smo— of what had 
taken place in Dawdley’s study, and with the mai^schino 
and eau de Cologne I had drunk. 

* What a fine odor of lavender water! ’ said Dawdley, as we 
rode in the carriage. 

I put my head out of the window and shrieked out a laugh; 
but made no other reply. 

‘ What’s the joke, George ? ’ said Dawdley. ‘ Did I say any¬ 
thing witty ?’ , 

‘No,’cried I, yelling still more wildly; ‘nothing more 
witty than usual.’ 

‘Don’t be severe, George,’said he, with a mortified airj 
and we drove on to B-House. 

• ••••• • 

There must have b^n something strange and ^wild in my 
appearance, and those awful black plumes, as I passed through 
the crowd ; for I observed people looking and making a strange 
nasal noise (it is called sniffing, and I have no other more deli¬ 
cate term for it), and making way as I pushed on. But I 
moved iorward very fiercel^^ for tjie wine, the maraschino, the 
eau de Cologne, and the—the excitement had rendered me al¬ 
most wild ; and at length I arrived at the place whore my 
Lady of the Lake and her Harper stood. How beautiful she 
looked—all eyes wore up’on her as she stood blushing. When 
she saw me, however, her countenance assumed an appearance 
of alai*fn. ‘ Good Heavens, George,’ she said, stretching her 
V&nd to me, ‘ what makes you look so wild and pale ? ’ I ad¬ 
vanced, and was going to take her liand, when she dropped it 
with a scream. 

‘ Ah—all—ah 1 ’ she said. ‘ Mr. Fitz-Boodle, you’ve been 
smoking! • 

There was an immense laugh from foiy hundred people 
roundabout us, .4ifhd the scoundrelly Dawdley joined in the 
yell. I l^l8hed furiously out, and, as T passed, hurtled over the 
fat Hereditary Prince of Kalbsbraten-Pnmpernickel. 

‘ Es riecht hier ungeheuer stark von Tabak ! ’ I heard his 
Highness say, as I madl^^ung myself through the aids-de-camp. 

The next day Mary M’Alister, in a note full of the most 
odious good sense and saroasm, reminded me of our agvee- 
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m^nt ; said that sbe was quite convinced that we wete not by 
any means fitted for one another, and begged mo to consider 
myself henceforth quite free. Tlie little wretch had the im¬ 
pertinence to send me a dozen boxes of cigars, which, she said, 
would console me for my lost' love ; as she was perfectly cer¬ 
tain that I was not mercenary, and that I loved tobacco better 
than any woman in the world. 

I believe she was right, though I have never to this day 
been able to pardon the scoundrelly stratagem by which Dawd- 
ley robbed me of a wife and won one himself. <Asl was lying 
on his sofa, looking at the moon and lost in a thousand happy 
contemplations, Lord Dawdley, returning from the tailor’s, 
saw me smoking at my leisure. On entering his dressing room, 
a horrible treacherous thought struck him. must not be¬ 
tray my friend,’ said he ; * but in love all is fair, and he shall 
betray himself.’ There were my tartans, my cursed feathers, 
iny tiger-skin sporran, upon the sofa. 

He called up my groom ; he made the rascal put on all my 
clothes, and, giving him a guinea and four cigara, bade him 
lock himself into the little pantry and smoke them without 
taking the Mothes off, John did so, aiid*was very ill in conse¬ 
quence, and so when I came to B—— House, my clothes were 
redolent of tobacco, and T lost lovely Mary M’Alistcr. 

I am godfather to one of Lady Dawdloy’s boys, and herjp is 
the only house where I am allowed to smoke unmolcst^jdf*; but 
I have never been able to* admire Dawdley, a sly, sournoisy 
spiritless, lily-livered fellow, that took his name off all his clubs 
the year he married. 

DOROTHEA'. 

Bbtond sparring and cricket, I do not recollect I learned 
anything useful at Slaughter-house School, where I was cdl^. 
cated (according to an old family tradition, which sends par¬ 
ticular generations of gentlemen to particular schools in She 
kingdom ; and such is the force of habit that, though I hate 
th^ place, I shall send my own son thither too, should I marry 
any day). I say ^learned little that was useful at Slaughter¬ 
house, and nothing that was ornamental. ^ 7^ would as soon 
have thought of learning to dance as of learning to climb 
chimneys. Up to the age of seventeen, as I have shown, I 
had a great contempt for the female race, and wlien age 
brought with it warmer and juster sentiments, where was 1 ? 
I could no more dance nor prattJe to a young girl than a 
young bear could. 1 have seen the ugliest little low-bred 
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wretches carrying off young and lovely creatures, twirling with 
them in waltzes, whispering between their glossy curls in 
quadrilles, simpering with perfect equanimity, and cutting 
in that abominable * cavalier seul,’ until my soul grew 
sick witn fury. In a word, I determined to learn to dance. 

But sucii things are hal'd to be acquired late in life, wjien the 
bones and tlie habits of a man are formed. Look at a man in 
a hunting-field who has not been taught to ride as a boy. All 
the pluck and courage in the world will not make the man of 
him that 1 am' or as any man who has had the advantages of 
early education in the field. 

In the same way with dancing. Though I went to work 
with immense energy, both in Brewer Street, Golden Square 
(with an adveftising fellow), and afterward with old Coulon 
at Paris, I never was able to be tasy in dancing; and though 
little Coulon instructed me in a smile, it was a cursed forced 
one, that looked like the grin of a person in extreme agony. I 
once caught sight of it in a glass, and have hardly ever smiled 
since. 

Most young men ^bout London have gone thj^'ough that 
strange secret ordeal of the dancing school. I am given to 
understand that young snobs from attorneys’ offices, banks, 
shops, and the like, make not the least mystery of their pro¬ 
ceedings in the saltatory line, but ti'ip gayly, with pumps in 
hand, tc#some dancing place about Soho, waltz and quadrille it 
with Miss Greengrocer or Miss Butcher, and fancy they have 
had rather a pleasant evening. There is one house in Dover 
Street, where, behind a dirty curtain, such figures may be seen 
hopping every night, to a’perpetual fiddling ; and I have stood 
sometimes wondering in the street, with about six blackguard 
boys wdndering too, at the strange contortions of the figures 
j^nping up and down to the mysterious squeaking of the kit. 
Have they no shame, ces gem f are such degrading initiations to 
be held in public ? No, the snob may, but the man of refined 
mind never can submit to show himself in public laboring at 
the apprenticeship of this most absurd art. It is owing, per« 
haps, to this modesty, and the fact that I liiave no sisters at 
home, that I haiji^never thoroughly been able to dance ; for 
though I always arrive at the end of a quadrille (and thank 
Heaven for it too !) and though, I believe, I make no mistake 
in ]>articular, yet I solemnly confess I have never been able 
thoroughly to comprehe'jd the mysteries of it, or what I have 
b('cn about from the begimiing to the end of the dance. I 
always look at the lady opposite, and do as she does : if siia 
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did not know how to dance, joar hasard^ it' would be all up. 
But if they can’t do anything else, women can dance ; let us 
give them that praise at least. 

' In London, then, for a con;^iderable time, I used tip get fip 
at eight o’clock in the moniing, and pass an hour alone with 
Mr. Wilkinson of the Theater Roys^l, in Golden Square—an 
hour alone. It was ‘ one, two, three ; one, two, three—now 
jump—right foot more out, Mr. Smith ; and if you cotdd try 
and look a little more cheerful; your partner, sir, would like 
you hall the better.’ Wilkinson called me Smith, for the fact 
is, 1 did not tell him my real name, nor (thank Heaven !) does 
he know it to this day. 

I never breathed a word of my doings to any soul among 
my friends ; once a pack of them met me in Vlte strange neigh¬ 
borhood, when, I am ashamed to saj', I muttered something 
about a * little French milliner,’ and walked oif, looking as 
knowing as 1 could. 

In Paris two Cambridge men and myself, who happened 
to be staying at a boarding house together, agreed to go to 
Coulon, a lijttle creature of four feet high with a pigtail. His 
room was hung round with glasses, lie made us take off our 
coats, and dance each before a mirror. Once he was standing 
before us playing on his kit—the sight of tlie little master and 
the pupil was so supremely ridiculous that I burst into a yell 
of laughter, which so offei^ded the old man that ht^ walked 
away abruptly, and begged" me not to repeat my visits. Nor 
did 1. I was just getting into waltzing then, but detennined 
to drop waltzing, and content myself with quadrilling for the 
rest of my days. 

This was all very well in France and England ; but in Ger¬ 
many what was I to do ? What did Hercules do when Om- 
phale captivated him? What did Rinaldo do when Armih,'. 
fixed upon him her twinkling eyes ? Nay, to cut all historical 
instances short, by going at once to the earliest, what did Adam 
do when Eve tempted him ? He yielded and became her slave; 
end so I do heartily trust eveiy honest man will yield until the 
end of the world—^he has no heart who will not. When I was 
in Germany, I say, I began to learn to waltz', - The reader from 
this will no doubt expect that some new love adventih’es befell 
me—nor will his gentle he.art be disappointed. Two deep and 
trenuMidous incidents occurred which shall be notified on the 
present occasion. »• 

The reader, perhaps, rememberc- the brief appearance of his 
Highness the Duke of KalBsbraten-Pumpernickel at B- 
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House, in the first part of my Memoirs, at that nnluoky period of 

my life when the duke was led to remark the odor about my 
clothes which lost me the hand of Mary M’Alister. I somehow 
fbund myself in his lIighness’#territories, of which anybody 
may read a description in the Almana^h de Gotha, His High¬ 
ness’s father, as is weli known, married Emilia Kunegunda 
Thomasina Oharleria Emanuela Louisa Georgina, Princess 
of Saxe-Pumpernickel, and a cousin of his Highness the Duke. 
Thus the two^principalities were united under one happy sov¬ 
ereign in the person of Philibert Sigismund Emanuel Maria, 
the reigning duke, who has received from his country (on ac¬ 
count of the celebrated pump which he erected in the market 
place of Kalbstoiten) the well-merited appellation of the Mag¬ 
nificent. The allegory which the statues roundabout the 
pump represent, is of a very mysterious and complicated sort. 
Minerva is observed leading up Ceres to a river god, who has 
his arms round the neck of l^mona ; while Mars (in a full-bot¬ 
tomed wig) is driven away by Peace, under whose mantle two 
lovely children, representing the duke’s two provinces, repose. 
The celebrated Speck is, as need scarcely be said, the author 
of this piece ; and of other magnificent edifices in thcResidcnz, 
such as the guardroom, the skittle hall ( Grossherzofflich Kolbs- 
brcUenpumpernickelisch Schkittelspielsaal), etc., and the superb 
sentry boxes before the Grand-Ducal Palace. lie is a Knight 
Gr.'ind*Cross of the Ancient T^gi-toffel Order, as, indeed, is 
almost everyone else in his Highness’ dominions. • 

Tlie town of Kalbsbraten contains a population of twe 
thousand inhabitants, and a palace which would accoininod.ate 
about six times that number. The principality sends three 
and a, half men to the German Confederation, who are com- 
Qiandcd by a general (Excellency), two major-generals, and 
^sixty-four officers of lower grjidcs ; all noble, all knights of 
the Order, and almost all chamberlains to his Highness the 
Gilind Duke. An excellent band of eighty performera is the 
admiration of the surrounding country, and leads the Grand- 
Ducal troops to battle in time of war. Only three of the 
contingent of soldiers returned from the Battle of Waterloo, 
where they wo4^^uch honor ; the remainder was cut to pieces 
on that glorious day. 

There is a chamber of representatives (which, however, 
nothing can induce to sit), home and foreign ministers, resi¬ 
dents from neighborincf courts, law presidents, town councils, 
etc., all the adjuncts of a Ifig oi; little government. The court 
has its chaiiiberlains and marshals, the Grand Dnchess*her 
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noble ladies in waiting, and blnsliing maids of honor. Thou 
wort one, Dorothea ! Dost remember the poor young Eng¬ 
lander ? We parted in anger; but I think—1 think thou hhst 
not forgotten him. , r « 

The wa^ in which I have Dorothea von Speck present to 
my mipd is this ; not as I first saw her in the garden—for her 
hair was in bandeaux then, and a large Leghorn bat with a 
deep ribbon covered half her fair face—not in a morning 
dress, which, by the way, was none of the newest nor the best 
made—but as I saw her afterward at a ball at the pleasant 
splendid little court, where she moved the most beautiful of 
the beauties of Kalbsbraten. The grand saloon of the palace 
is lighted—the Grand Duke and his officers, ^e Duchess and 
her ladies, have passed through. I, in mjr* uniform of the 
—th, and a number of young fellows (who are evidentl}’’ 
admiring my logs and envying my distinyut appearance), 
are waiting round the entrance door, where a huge lieyduke is 
standing,and announcing the titles of the guests as theyarrive. 

‘Heur Obkriiop- und-Bau-inspektor von Speck I ’ shouts 
the lieyduke ; and the little inspector comes in. His lady is 
on his arm—huge, in towering plumes, and her favorite cos¬ 
tume of light blue. Fair women always dress in light blue or 
light green; and Fran von Speck is very fair and stout. 

But who comes behind her ? Licber Himmcl I It is Doro¬ 
thea ! Did earth, among ;jll the‘flowers which havd sprung 
from its besom, produce ever one moi’o beautiful ? She was 
none of your heavenly beauties, I tell you. She had nothing 
ethereal about her. No, sir ; she was of the earth earthy, and 
must have weighed ten stone four or five, if she weighed an 
ounce. She had none of your Chinese feet, nor waspy, 
unhealthy waists, which those may admire who wilf. No : 
Dora’s foot was a good stout one ; you could sec her ankle (iV 
her robe was short enough) without the aid of a microscope ; 
and that envious little, sour, skinny Amalia von Mangelwurzcl 
used to hold up her four fingers and say (the two girls were 
most intimate friends, of course), ‘ Dear Dorothe^i’s vaist is 
so mneh dicker as(dis.’ And so I have no ^oubt it was. 

But what then ? Goethe sings in one of his divine epigrams: 

Epicures, vanutfufi; their taste, entitle me TnlRar and savage, 

Give them their Brussels sprouts, hot 1 urn contented with cabbage. 

I hate your little women—that is, when I am in love with a 
tall one; and who would not have loVed Dorothea ? 

Fancy her, then, if you please, ^about five feet four inches 
high—fancy her in the family color of light blue, a little scai*! 
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covering the most brilliant shoulders in the world ;'and ap£r 
of gloves clinging close round an arm that may, perhaps, be 
Bouiewhat too large now, but that Juno might have envied 
thfn. After the fashion of young ladies on the Continent, she 
wears no jewels or gimcracks; ner only ornament is a wreath 
of vine-leaves in her hair, with little clusters of artificial grapes. 
Down on her shoulders falls tlic brown hair, in rich liberal clus¬ 
ters ; all that hcaltli, and good humor, and beauty can do for 
a face, kind nature has done for hers. Her eyes are frank, 
sparkling, and 'kind. As for her cheeks, what paint box or 
dictionary contains pigments or words to describe their red ? 
They say she opens her mouth and smiles always to show the 
dimples in her cheeks. Psha ! she smiles because she is 
happy, and kilhlj and good-humored, and not because her 
teeth are little pearls. 

All the young fellow's crowd up to ask her to dance, and 
taking from her waist a little mother-of-pearl remembrancer, 
she notes them down. Old Schnabel for the polonaise ; Klin- 
genspohr, fimt waltz ; liaarbart, second waltz ; Count ITorn- 
pieper (the Danish envoy), third ; and so on. I have said 
why I could not ask her to \vaitz, and I turned aw'ay wdth a 
pang, and played 6cart6 with Colonel Trumpenpackall night. 

In thus introducing this lovely creature in her ball costume 
1 have been somewhat premature, and had best go back to the 
beginning of the history of my acquaintance with her. 

Dorothea, then, was the daughfbr of the celebrated Speck 
before mentioned. It is one of the oldest names in Germany, 
where her father’s and mother’s houses, those of Speck and 
Ever, arc loved wherever they are known. Unlike his war¬ 
like progenitor, Lorenzo von Speck, Dorothea’s father had 
early slfown himself a passionate admirer of art; had quitted 
l^Sme to study architecture in Italy, and had become celebrated 
throughout Europe, and been appointed Oberhofarchitect and 
Kuijst-und-Bau-inspektor of the united principalities. They 
are but four miles wide, and his genius has consequently but 
little room to play. What art can do, how'cver, he does. Thg 
palace is ffcquently whitewrashed under his eyes ; the theater 
painted occasiojj^Jy; the noble public buildings erected of 
which I have already made mention. 

I had come to Kalbsbraten, scarce knowing whither I went; 
and having, in about ten minutes, seen the curiosities of the 
place (I did not care to dsee the King’s palace, for chairs and 
tables have no great charm £or me), I had ordered horses ; and 
wanted to get on I cared not whither, w'hen Fate threw Do|;o- 
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th6a in way. I was yawning back to tbe hotel through 
the palace garden, a valet cle place at my side, when 1 saw a 
young lady seated under a tree reading a novel, her mamma 
on the samo bench (a fat woman in light blue) knitting a 
stocking, and two officers, choked in their stays, with’ variotls 
orders on their spinacli-colored coats, standing by in first atti¬ 
tudes ; the one was caressing the fat-lady-in-blue’s little dog ; 
the other was twirling his own mustache, which was already 
as nearly as possible curled into his own eye. 

I don’t know how it is, but I hate to sec men *ovidentlyinti¬ 
mate with nice-looking women, and on good terms with them¬ 
selves. There’s something annoying in their cursed compla¬ 
cency—their evident sunshiny happiness. I’ve no woman to 
make sunshine for mey and yet my heart me that not 
one, but several such suns, would do good to nw system. 

‘ Who are those pert-looking officers,’ says I, peevishly, to 
the guide, ‘ who are talking to tlioso vulgar-looking women ?’ 

‘ The big one, with the epaulets, is Major von Schnabel; 
the little one, with the pale face, is Stiefcl von Klingeiispohr.* 

‘ And the big blue woman ? * 

* The Grahd-Ducal Pumpcrnickclian-court-architectressand 

Uppcr-Palace-and-building-inspectrcss Von Speck, born V. 
Ever,’ replied the guide. ‘ Your well-born honor has seen 
the pump in the market place ; that is the work of the great 
Von Speck.* ^ 

‘ And yonder young person ? ’ ' 

* Mr. Court-architect’s daughter ; the Fraulein Dorothea.’ 

• •••••• 

Dorothea looked up from her novel here, and turned her 
face toward the stranger who was passing, and then blushing 
turned it down again. Schnabel looked at me with st scowl, 
Klingenspohr with a simper, the dog with a yelp, the fat ladjj 
in blue just gave one glance, and seemed, 1 thought, rather 
well pleased. * Silence, Lischen ! ’ said she to the dog. ^Go 
on, darling Dorothea,’ she added, to her daughter, who con¬ 
tinued her novel. 

Her voice was little tremulous, but very low*" and rich. 
For some reason or other, on getting back .the inn, I coun¬ 
termanded the horses, and said I would stay for the uight. 

I not only stayed that night, but many, many afterward; 
and as for the manner in which I became acquainted with the 
Speck family, why, it was a good joke against me at the time, 
and I did not like then to have it known ; but.now it may as 
wcJI come out at once. Speck, as everybody knows, lives in 
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the market placcf, opposite his grand work of art, the town 
pump, or fountain. I bought a large sheet of paper, and liav- 
mg a knack at drawing, sat down, with the greatest gravity, 
before tjie pump, and sketched it for several hours. 1 knew 
it would bring out old Speck to sec. At first he contented him¬ 
self by flattening his nose against the window-glasses of his 
study, and looking what the Englander was about, l^hen he 
put on his gray cap with the huge green shade, and sauntered 
to the door ; then he walked round me, and formed one of a 
band of street-idlers who were looking on ; then at last he could 
restrain himself no more, but, pulling off his cap, with a low bow, 
began to discourse upon arts, and architecture in particular. 

*It is curious,’ says he, Hhat you have taken the same 
view of which"A^rint has been engraved.’ 

‘ That is extraordinary,’ says I (though it wasn’t, for I had 
traced my drawing at a window off the very print in question). 
I added that I was, like all the world, iniinenscly struck with 
the beauty of the edifice ; heard of it at Rome, where it was 
considered to be superior to any of the celebrated fountains of 
that capital of the fine arts ; finally, that unless.perhaps the 
celebrated fountain of Aldgate in London might compare with 
it, Kalbsbraten building, except in that cabe, was incomparable. 

This speech I addressed in French, of which the worthy 
Hofarchitect understood somewhat, and continuing to reply in 
Germain, our conversation grew pretty close. It is singular 
that I can talk to a man and pay him compliments wdth tho 
utmost gravity, whereas, to a woman, I at once lose all self- 
possession, and have never said a pretty thing in my life. 

My operations on old Speck were so conducted that in a 
quarter of an hour I had elicited from him an invitation to go 
over tfie town with him, and see its architectural beauties. So 
#^(^e walked through the huge half-furnished chambere of tho 
palace, we panted up the copper pinnacle of the church tower, 
we»vvcnt to see the museum and Gymnasium, and coming back 
into the market place again, what could the Hofarchitect do 
but offer pic a glass of wine and a seat in his house? He Ui- 
troduced me to his Gattiiin, his Lcocadia,(the fat woman in 
blue), ‘ as a yfl^g world-observer, and worthy art-friend, a 
young seion of British Adel, who had come to refresh himself 
at the Urquellcn of his race, and see his brethren of the great 
family of Hermann.’ 

I saw instantly that lihe old fellow was of a romantic turn, 
from this rodomontade to bis lady; nor was she a wliit less so ; 
nor was Dorothea less sentimenCal than her mamma. She knew 
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everything regarding the literature of Albion, as she was 
pleased to call it; and asked me news of all the famous writers 
there. 1 told her that Miss Edgeworth was one of the loveli¬ 
est young beauties at our courf ; I described to her Lady Mor¬ 
gan* herself as beautiful as the wild Irish girl she drew ; I 
prorniseid to give her a signature of .Mrs. Ilemans (which I 
wrote for her that very evening) ; and described a fox hunt, at 
whicli I had seen Thomas Moore and Samuel Rogers, Esquires ; 
and a boxing match, in which the athletic authqi’ of ‘ Pelham * 
W'as pitched against the hardy mountain bard, Wordsworth. 
You sec my education was not neglected, for though I have 
never read the works of the above-named ladies and gentle¬ 
men, yet I knew their names well enough, y, 

Time passed away. I, perhaps, was never so brilliant in 
conversation as when excited by the Asmanshauser and the 
brilliant eyes of Dorothea that day. She and her parents had 
dined at their usual heathen hour; but I was, I don’t care to 
own it, so smitten, that for the first time in my life I did not 
even miss the meal, and talked on until six o’clock, when tea 
was served. * Mme. Speck said they always drank it; and so 
placing a teaspoonful of bohea in a caldron of water, she 
placidly handed out this decoction, which we took with cakes 
and tartines. I leave you to imagine how disgusted Klingcn- 
spohr and Schnabel looked wdien they stepped in as usual that 
evening to make their partyoof whist with the Speck family ! 
Down they Avere obliged to sit; and the lovely Dorothea, for 
th at n igh t ,d eel i n ed to play al t ogeth er,an d—sat on th e sof a by m e. 

What wo talked about, who shall tefl ? I would not, for my 
part, break the secret of one of those delicious conversations, 
of which I and every man in his lime have held fo, many. 
You begin, very probably about the w^eather—’tis a commofi 
subject, but what sentiments the genius of love can fling int<} 
it! I have often, for my part, said to the girl of niy heart for 
the time being ‘ It’s a fine day,’ or ‘ It’s a rainy morning 1 * 
in a way that luis brought tears to her eyes. Something heats 
ilY your heart, and twangle! a corresponding string dirills and 
echoes in hers. Ycu offer her anything—her^knitting needles, 
a slice of bread-and-butter—what causes the^grateful blush 
with which she accepts the one or the other ? Why,*’she sees 
your heart handed over to her upon the needles, and the 
bread-and-butter is to her a sandwich with love inside it. If 
you say to your grandmother, *Ma’.\m, it’s a fine day,* or 
wdiat not, she would find in tlj/3 wdrds no other meaning than 
tlu^r outward and visible one ; but say so to the girl you love^ 
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and she understands a thousand mystic meanings in them. 
Thus, in a word, though Dorothea and 1 did not, probably, on 
th^ first /light of our meeting, talk of anything more tliaii tlie 
weather, or trumps, or some subjects which to such listenei's as 
Sclinabel and Klingenspohr and others might appear quite 
ordinary, yet to us they nad a different signification, of which 
Love alone held the key. 

Without further ado then, after the occurrences of that 
evening, I detfirniined on staying at Kalbsbratcn, and present¬ 
ing my card the next day to the IIof-Marshall, requesting to 
have the honor of being presented to his Higliness the Prince, 
at one of whose court balls my Dorothea appeared as I have 
described her. 

It was summer when I first arrived at Kalbsbraten. The 
little court was removed to Siegmundslnst, his Highness* 
country-seat; no balls were taking place, and in consequence, 
I held my own with Dorothea pretty well. I treated her 
admirer. Lieutenant Klingenspohr, with perfect scorn, had a 
manifest advantage over Major Schnabel, and used somehow 
to meet the fair one every day, walking in company with her 
mamma in the palace garden, or sitting under the acacias, with 
Bclotte in her mother’s lap, and the favorite romance beside 
her. Dear, dear Dorothea ! what a number of novels she must 
have read in her time! She confessed to me that she had 
been in love with Uncas, with Saiht Preux, with Ivanhoc, and 
with hosts of German heroes of romance ; and when I asked 
her if she, whose heart was so tender toward imaginary youths, 
had never had a preference for any one of her living adorers, 
she only looked, and blushed and sighed, and said nothing. 

You*see I had got on as well as man could do, until the 
«»bnfounded court season and the balls began, and then—why, 
then came my usual luck. 

Waltzing is a part of a German girl’s life. With the best 
will in the world—which, I doubt not, she entertains for me, 
for I nev^ put the matter of marriage directly to her—Doro¬ 
thea could not go to balls and not waltz. It was madness to 
me to see her girling round the room witb officers, attachks^ 
prim little chamberlains with gold keys and embroidered coats, 
tier hair floating in the wind, her hand reposing upon the 
abominable little dancer’s epaulet, her good-humored face 
lighted up with still gr<iatcr satisfaction. I saw that I must 
learn to waltz too, and took my measures accordingly. 

The leader of the ballet at tfie Kalbsbratcn theater in /ny 
time was Springbock, from Vienna. He had been a regular 
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Zephyr once, *twas said, in his younger days ; and though he 
is now fifteen stone weight, I can, hUasl recommend him 
conscientiously as a master; and I determined to take some 
lessons from him in the art which I had neglected so foolisbiy 
in early life. 

It may be said, without vanity, that I was an apt pupil, and 
in the course of lialf a dozen lessons lhad arrived at very con* 
siderable agility in the waltzing line, and could twirl round the 
room with him at such a pace as made the old gentleman pant 
again, and hardly left him breath enough to puff out a compli. 
merit to his pupil. I may say that in a single week I became 
an expert waltzer; but as I wished, when I came out publicly 
in that character, to be quite sure of niyseljf^ and as I had 
hitherto practiced not wdth a lady, but with a'very fat old man, 
it was agreed that he should bring a lady of his acquaintance 
to perfect me, and accordingly, at my ciglitli lesson, Mine. 
Springbock herself came to the dancing room, and the old 
Zephyr performed on the violin. 

If any man ventures the least sneer with regard to this lady, 
or dares to insinuate anything disrespectful to her or myself, 
I say at once that he is an impudent calumniator. Mmc. 
Springbock is old enough to be my grandmother, and as ugly 
a woman as I ever saw ; but, though old, she was passionnP,e 
pour la danse, and not having (on account, doubtless^ of her 
age and unprepossessing appearance) many opportunities for 
indulging in her favorite pastime, made up for lost time by 
immense activity whenever she could get a partner. In vain, 
at the end of ilie hour, would Springbock exclaim, * Amalia, 
my soul’s blessing, the time is up ! ’ * Play on, dear Alphonso! * 
would the old lady exclaim, wliisking me round ; and though 
I bad not the least pleasure in such a homely partner, y^et for 
the sake of perfecting myself, I waltzed and waltzed with her^ 
until we were both half dea<l with fatigue. 

At the end of three weeks I could waltz as well as any ihan 
in Germany. 

' A^ the end of four weeks there was a grand ball at court in 
honor of II. H. the Prince of Dummerland and his Princess, 
and then I determined I would come out in f^^lic. } dressed 
myself with unusual care and splendor. My hair was curled 
and my mustache dyed to a nicetv ; and of the four hundred 
gentlemen present, if the girls of Kalbsbraten did select one 
who wore an English hussar uniform*, why should I disguise 
the fact ? In spite of my silevcc, the news had somehow got 
abi^ad, as news will in such small towns—^Herr von Fitz* 
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Boodle was coming out in a waltz tliat evening. * IT is High¬ 
ness the Duke even made an allusion to the circumstance, 
yi^iien on this eventful night, I went, as usual, and made him 
my bow in the presentation, * Voiis, monsieur,* said he—* vous 
4ui dteb si jeunc, devez aimer ia danse.’ 1 blushed as red as 
my trousers, and bowing, went away. 

I stepped up to D^n-othca. Heavens 1 how beauftiful she 
looked ! and how archly she smiled as, with a thumping heart, 
1 asked her hand for a waltz! She took out her little mother- 
of-pearl dancing-book, she wrote down my name with her pen¬ 
cil ; we were engaged for the fourth waltz, and till then I left 
her to other partners. 

Who says that his first waltz is not a nervous moment ? I 
vow I was mw§ excited than by any duel I ever fought. I 
would not dance any contre-danse or galop. I repeatedly 
went to the buffet and got glasses of punch (dear simple Ger¬ 
many ! ’tis with rum punch and egg flip thy children strengthen 
themselves for the dance !). 1 went into the ballroom and 

looked—the couples bounded before me, the music clashed 
and rung in my ears—all was flery, feverish, indistinct. The 
gleaming white columns, the polished oaken flobrs in which 
the innumerable tapers were reflected—altogether swam before 
my eyes, and I was in a pitch of madness almost when the 
fourth waltz at length came. ‘ Will you dance with your 
sword said the sweetest voice in the world. I blushed, 
and stammered, and trembled, aft 1 laid down that weapon 
and my cap, and hark ! the music began I 

Oh, how my hand trembled as I placed it round the waist 
of Dorothea I With n’^ left hand I took her right—did she 
squeeze it? I think she did—to this day I think she did. 
Awaytwe went! we tripped over the polished oak floor like 
two young fairies. ‘Courage, monsieur,’said she, with her 
Weet smile. Then it was ‘Tr6s bien, monsieur.’ Then I 
heard the voices humming and buzzing about. ‘ II danse 
bien, I’Anglais.’ * Ma foi, oui,’ says another. On we went 
twirling and twisting, and turning and whirling; couple^fter 
couple dropped panting off. Little Klingenspohr himseli whs 
obliged to give in. All eyes were upon ils—we were going 
round af^yne, Dorothea was almost exhausted, when-^— 
«**«*♦* 

I have been sitting for two hours since I marked the aste¬ 
risks, thinking—thinking. I have committed crimes in my 
life—who hasn’t ? But talk of remorse; what remorse is there 
like thaJb which rushes up in a flood to my brain sometUnes 
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when I am alone, and causes me to blush when I’m abed in 
the dark ? 

I fell, sir, on that infernal slippeiy floor. Down wo came 
like shot; we rolled over and <^ver in the midst of tlie ball* 
room, the music going ten miles an hour, eight hundred pairs 
of eyes A^ced upon us, a cursed shriek laughter bureting out 
from all sides. Heavens ! how clear I heard it, as we went on 
rolling and rolling 1 ^My child! my Dorothea!’ shrieked 
out Mme. Speck, rushing forward, and as sooii^ as she had 
breath to do so, Dorothea of course screamed too ; then she 
fainted, then she was disentangled from out my spurs, and 
borne off by a bevy of tittering women. ‘ Clumsy brute ! ’ 
said Mme. Speck, turning her fat back upon I remained 
upon my wild, ghastly, looking about.* ^It was all up 

with me—I knew it was. I wished I could have died there; 
and I wish so still. 

Klingenspohr married her, that is the long and short; but 
before that event I placed a saber-cut across the young scoun¬ 
drel’s nose, which destroyed his beauty forever. 

O Dorothea ! you can’t forgive me—^you oughtn’t to for¬ 
give me ; but I love you madly still. 

My next flame was Ottilia; but let us keep her for another 
number; my feelings overpower me at present. 

OTTILIA. 

Chapteii I. 

THE ALBUM—^THE MEDITERBEAN HEATH. 

Tbavelinq some little time back id a wild part of Conne¬ 
mara, where I had been for fishing and seal-shooting, I had the 
good luck to get admission to the chdteau of a hospitable Irish 
gentleman, and to procure some news of my once dear Ottilia.^ 

Yes of no other than Ottilia v. Schlippcnschlopp, the muse 
of Kalbsbraten-Pumpernickel, the friendly little town fur 
away in Sachsenland ; where old Speck built the town pump ; 
wliere Klingenspohr was slashed across the nosq,,; where 
Dorothea rolled ov^’* and over in that horrible waltz with Fitz- 

Boo - - Psha ! away with the recolleotionV^t>ut wasn’t it 

strange to get news of Ottilia in the wildest corner of Ireland, 
where I never should have thought to hear her gentle name ? 
Walking on that very ITrrisbeg Mountain under whose shadow 
I heard Ottilia’s name, Mackay, the learned author of the 
‘ Flora Patlandica,’ discovered tjhe Mediterranean heath—such 
a flower as I have often plucked on the sides of Vesuvius, and as 
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Proserpine,no doubt,amused herself in gatheringas she strayed 
in the fields of Enna. Here it is—the self-same fiower, peering 
cftit at the Atlantic from Roundstone Bay ; here, too, in this 
wild, lonely place, nestles the fj^agrant memory of my Ottilia! 

In a word, after a day on Ballylynch Lake (where, with a 
brown fly and a single hair, 1 killed fouitecn salmon, the 
smallest twenty-nine pounds weight, the largest somewhere 
about five stone ten), my young friend Blake Bodkin Lynch 
Browne (a fine lad who has made his Continental tour) and 1 
adjourned, after dinner, to the young gentleman’s private 
room, for the purpose of smoking a certain cigar; which is 
never more pleasant than after a hard day’s sport, or a day 
spent indoorSj*or after a good dinner, or a bad one, or at night 
when you are tiT-ed, or in the moming when you are fresh, or 
of a cold winter’s day, or of a scorching summer’s afternoon, 
or at any other moment you choose to fix upon. 

What should I see in Blake’s room but a rack of pipes, 
such as are to bo found in almost all the bachelors’ rooms in 
Germany, and among them was a porcelain pipe-head bearing 
the image of the Kalbsbraten pump ! There it was : the ohl 
spout, the old familiar allegory of Mars, Bacchus, Apollo 
virorum, and the rest, that I had so often looked at from 
Ilofarchitect Speck’s window, as I sat there by the side of 
Dorothea. The old gentleman had given mo one of these very 
pipcs;^or he had hundreds of them psiinted, wherewith he used 
to gratify almost every stranger who came into his native town. 

Any old place with which 1 have once been familiar (as, per¬ 
haps, I have before stated in these ‘ Confessions *—but never 
mind that—is in some sort dear to me ; and were I Lord Shoot- 
ingcasjle or Colonel Popland, I think after a residence of six 
yionths there I should love the Fleet Prison. As I saw the 
^1d familiar pipe I took it down and crammed it with caven¬ 
dish tobacco, and lay down on a sofa, and puffed away for an 
hoar well-nigh, thinking of old, old times. 

^ You’re very entertaining to-night, Fitz,’ says young Blake, 
who had m^de several tumblers of punch for me, which ftiffd 
gulped (down without saying a word. * I>Dn’t ye think ye’d 
be more easy ^ bed than snorting and sighing there on my 
sofa, and groaning fit to make me go hang myself ? ’ 

‘ I am thinking, Blake,’ says I, ‘about Pumpernickel, where 
old Speck gave 3^011 this pipe.’ 

‘ ’Deed he did,’ replifis the young man ; ‘ and did ye know 
the old bar’ll ?’ • • 

‘ I did,’ said L ‘ My friend, I have been by the bankf of 
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the Bdidemecr. Tell me, are the nightingales still singing 
there, and do the roses still bloom ? ’ 

‘The hwhaJtf^ cries Blake. ‘What the divvle, Fitz, are 
you growling about? Bend^smeer Lake’s in We8tn6orelai.d, 
as I preshume ; and as for roses and nightingales, I give ye 
my wofd it’s Greek ye’re talking to vie.* And Gi*eek it very 
possibly was, for my young friend, though as good across 
country as any man in his county, has not the fine feeling and 
tender perception of beauty which may be fopnd elsewhere, 
dear madam. 

‘Tell me about Speck, Blake, and Kalbsbraten, and 
Dorothea, and Klingenspohr her husband.’ 

‘ He with the cut across the nose, is it? ’ p^ies Blake; ‘I 
know him well, and his old wife.’ 

‘ His old what, sir I ’ cries Fitz-Boodle, jumping up from 
his seat. ‘ Klingenspohr’s wife old I Is he married again ? 
Is Dorothea, then, d-d-dead ? ’ 

* Dead! no more dead than you are, only I tJike her to be 
fivc-and-thirty. And when a woman has had nine children, 
you know, she looks none the younger ; and I can tell 5'e that 
when she trod on my corruns at a ball at the Grand Juke’s, I 
felt something heavier than a feather on my foot.* 

‘ Mme. de Klingenspohr, then,’ replied I, hesitating some¬ 
what, ‘ has grown ratlier—rather st-st-out?’ I could hardly 
get out the <mty and treml^led, I don’t know why, as’I asked 
the question. 

‘ Stout, begad 1 she weighs fourteen stone, saddle and 
bridle. That’s right, down goes mv pipe ; flop ’ crash falls 
the tumbler into the fender ! Break away, my boy, and 
remember, whoever breaks a glass here pays a dozen.’, 

The fact was that the announcement of Dorothea’s changed 
condition caused no small disturbance within me, and I 
expressed it in the abrupt manner mentioned by young Blake, 
Housed thus from my reverie, I questioned the young feHow 
about his residence at Kalbsbraten, which has been always 
een€e the war a favorite place for our 3'oung gentry, and heard 
with some satisfjjction that Potzdorff was married to the 
Behrenstein, Haabart had left the dragoons, Crown Prince 
had broken with the—but mum ! of what interest are all 
these details to the reader, who has never been at friendly 
little Kalbsbraten ? 

Presently Lynch reaches me dowil one of the three books 
that formed his library (the^‘Ramng C.alendar’ and a book 
of*>fiBhing>flics making up the remainder of the set). ‘ And 
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tliere’s my album,’ says he. ‘ You’ll find plenty of hands in 

it that you’ll recognize, as you are an old Pumpernickelaner.’ 
And so I did, in truth ; it was a little book after the fashion 

German albums, in which good simple little ledger every 
friend or acquaintance of the owner inscribes a poem or stanza 
from some favoiite poqjt or philosopher, with the traivscriber’s 
own name, as thus : 

To the true hoaae-f riend, and beloved Irelandlsh yonth. 

* Sera nunquam est adbonoe mores via.* 

* Waokxrbabt. ProfcMor at the 

Grand'Ducal Kalbsbratcn-Pamperaickelisch OymnaBlnm. 

Another writes, 

‘ Wander on roses and forget me not.* 

Amalia v Nachtmutzb, 

» Gab. V. SCHLAKROOK. 

with a flourish, and the picture mayhap of a rose. Let the 
reader imagine some hundreds of these interesting inscrip¬ 
tions, and lie will have an idea of the book. 

Turning over the leaves I came presently on DorotheiCs 
hand. There it was, the little neat, pretty handwriting, the 
dear old up-and-down strokes that I had not Iqoked at for 
many a long year—the Mediterranean heath, which grew on 
the sunniest banks of Fitz-Boodle’s existence, an<l here found, 
dear, dear little sprig ! in rude Galwagian bog-lands. 

‘ Look at the other side of the page,’ 8.ay8 Lynch, rather 
sarcas^cally (lor 1 don’t care to confess that I kissed the 
name of ‘ Dorothea v. Klingens^ohr, born v. Speck ’ written 
under an extremely feeble passage of verse). * Look .at the 
other side of the paper ! * 

I did, and what do yt^u think I saw? 

I saw the writin«j[ of five of the little Klingenspohrs, who 
have ifll sprung up since my time. 

‘ TIa! ha ! haw ! ’ screamed the impertinent young Irish- 
mini, and the story was all over Connemara and Joyce’s Coun¬ 
try in a day after. 

Chapter II. 

OTTILIA IN particular! 

SoME*kind critic who peruses these writings will, doubtless, 
have the goodness to point out that the simile of the Mediter¬ 
ranean heath is applied to two personages in this cliapter—to 
Ottilia and Dorothea, ar1d8ay,Psha! the fellow is but a poor un¬ 
imaginative creature not tesbe abletofinda simile apieceatleast 
forthegirlsjhowmuch better would tee have doncthe business J 
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W^ell, it is a very pretty simile. The girls were rivals, were 
beautiful, I loved them both—Avhich should have the sprig of 
heath ? Mr. Cruikshank (who has taken to serious painting) 
is getting ready for the exhibition a fine piece, reprcsentiKg 
Fitz-JJoodle on the XJrrisbeg Mountain, County Galway, Ire¬ 
land, with a sprig of heath in his hand, hesitating, like Paris, 
on which of the beauties he should bestow it. In the back¬ 
ground is a certain animal between two bundles of hay ; but 
that I take to represent the critic, puzzled to which of luy 
young beauties to assign the choice. 

If Dorothea had been as rich as Miss Coutts, and had come 
to me the next day after the accident at the ball and said, 
‘ George, will you marry me ? ’ it must not .be supposed I 
would have done any such thing. That dream had vanished 
forever ; rage and pride took the place of love ; and the only 
chance I had of recovering from my dreadful discomfiture was 
by bearing it bravely, and trying, if possible, to awaken a little 
compassion in my favor. I limped home (arranging my scheme 
with great presence of mind as I actually sat spinning there 
on the ground)—I limped home, sent for Pflastersticken, the 
court surgeon, and addressed him to the following elFcct: 
* Pflastersticken,* says I, * there has been an accident at court 
of which you will hoar. You will send in leeches, pills, and 
the deuce knows what, and you will say that I have dislocated 
my leg; for some days you will state that I am in considerable 
danger. You are a good fellow and a man of courage, I know, 
for which very reason you can appreciate those qualities in 
another ; so mind, if you breathe a word of my secret, either 
you or I must lose a life.* 

Away went the surgeon, and the next day all Kalbsbraten 
knew that I was on the point of death : I had been delirious 
all night, had had eighty leeches, besides I don’t know how 
much medicine ; but the Kalsbrateiiers knew to a scruple. 
Whenever anybody was ill, this little kind society knew what 
medicines were prescribed. Everybody in the town know what 
exeeybody had for dinner. If Sime. Rumpel hacLhcr satin 
dye d ever so quietly, the whole society was on the qui vive / 
if Countess Pultusk’i sent to Berlin for a iiew^at of teeth, not 
a person in Ealbshraten but what was ready to compliment 
her as she put them on ; if Potzdorff paid' his tailor’s bill, or 
Mufiinstcin bought a piece of black wax for his mustaches, it 
was the talk of the little city. And so, of course, was my 
accident. In their sorrow for my misfortune, Dorothea’s was 
quite forgotten, and those eighty leeches saved me. I became 
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iiiterosting ; I bad cards left at my door; and ^ kept %y 
room for a fortnight, during which time I read every one of 
Ii|. KotKebue's plays. 

At the end of that period I was convalescent, though still a 
little lame. 1 called at old Speck’s house and apologized for 
my clumsiness, with the most admirable coolness ; I appeared 
at court, and stated caltnly that I did not intend to dtiuce any 
more ; and when Klingenspohr grinned, I told that young gen¬ 
tleman such a piece of my mind as led to his wearing a largo 
sticking-plaster patch on his nose ; which w’as split as neatly 
down the middle as you would split an orange at desert. In 
a word, what man could do to repair niy defeat, I did. 

'^rhere is but one thing now of which I am ashamed—of 
those killing (Epigrams wdiichlwrotc {inou Dieu I must I own 
it ? but even the fury of my anger proves the extent of my 
love !) jigainst the Speck famil3^ The}’’ ivere handed about in 
conlidenoc at court, and made a frightful sensation : 

Is it Possible f 

Thero happened at Schlosa P-mp-rn-ckel, 

A strange mislinp our t>idefi to tickle, 

An<l eet the people in « roar; 

A strange capnee of Fortune fickle; 

1 never thought at ruinpcrnickel 
To BOO a Speck upon l/iejtoorf 

La Perf.de AJMm ; or, a Caution to Waltzers, 

* Come to the dance,’ the Briton said, 

And forward D-r-th-a led. 

Fair, freeh, and thrco-aiul-twenty I 
Ah, girlH, beware of Brit^na red ! 

What wonder that it turned her headf 

S^T VBKBDM SAPIENTI. 

Reasomfar not Jfarrying. i 
‘ The lovdy Miks S. 

Will siirciy eay “yes.” 

You’ve only to ask and try.* 

* That subject we’ll quit/ 

Says Georgy the wit, 

*Pvea much better Spec In myeyet' 

*Thi8 last epigram especially was voted so killing that it flew 
like wildfire ; and I know for a fact that our charge-d’afiaires 
at !Kalbsbraten sent a courier express with it to the Foreign 
Office in England, whence, through our amiable Foreign S ^cr o- 
tary, Lord P-lm-rston, it made its way into every fashionable 
circle ; nay, I haye reason to believe cauked a smile on the 
check o^ R-y^y itself. Now that time has taken away the 
sting of these cpigi*ams, there can be no harm in giving them ; 
and ’twas w’cll enough then to endeavor to hide under the lash of 
wit the bitter pangs of Jiuiniliation; but V[\y heart bleeds now 
to think that I should hav^ ever brought a tear on the gentle 
cheek of Dorothea. • 
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l^*)t content with this—with hurailiatiiig her hy satire, and 
with wounding her accepted lover across the nose—I deter¬ 
mined to carry my revenge still farther, and to fall in love with 
somebody else. This person was Ottilia v. Schlippcnschlopp. 

Otho Sigismund Freyherr ion Sclilippenschlopp, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Ducal Order of the Two-Necked Swan of 
Pumpernickel, of the Poro-et-Sifflet df Kalbsbraten, Com¬ 
mander of the George and Blue Boar of Dumrnerland, Excel¬ 
lency, and High Chancellor of the United Duchies, lived in 
tlie second floor of a house in the Schwapsgassc ; where, with 
his private income and his revenues as Chancellor, amounting 
together to throe hundred pounds per annum, he maintained 
such a state as very few other officers of the Grand Ducal 
Crown could exhibit. The baron is married to'Maria Antoi- 
netta, a countess of the house of Kartoffelstadt, branches of 
which have taken root all over Germany. lie has no sons, 
and but one daughter, the Fraulcin Ottilia. 

The Chancellor is a worthy old gentleman, too fat and 
wheezy to preside at the Privy Council, fond of his pipe, his 
ease, and his^rubber. His lady is a very tall and pale roman¬ 
nosed countess, who looks as gentle as Mrs. Robert Roy 
wlmro, in the novel, she is for putting Baillic "Nicol Jarvie 
into the lake, and who keeps the honest Chancellor in the 
greatest order. The Frdiilein Ottilia had not arrived at Kalbs¬ 
braten when the little affair between me and Dorothea was 
going on ; or rather had oiil^ just come in for the conclusion 
of it, being presented for the first time that year at the ball 
where I—where I met with my accident. 

At the time when the countess was. young, it was not the 
fashion in her country to educate the young ladies so highly 
as since they have been educated ; and provided they-could 
waltz, sew, and make puddings, they were thought to bo 
decently bred ; being seldom called upon for algebra or San¬ 
scrit in the discharge of the honest duties of their lives. B,ut 
Fraulein Ottilia was of the modern school in this respect, and 
caj'PiV’ back from her pension at Strasburg speaking all the 
languages, dabbling in all the sciences ; an historian, a poet, 
—a blue of the ult'ramarinest sort, in a word.^. What a dif¬ 
ference there was, for instance, between poor, 'simple Doro¬ 
thea’s love of novel-reading and the profound encyclopedic 
learning of Ottilia! 

Before the latter arrived from Strrsburg (where she had 
been under the care of her aunt the^anoness, Countess Ottilia 
of KivfolTolstadt, to whom I here bog to offer my humblest' 
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respects), Dorothea had passed for a bel esprit in the little 
court circle, and her little simple stock of accomplishments 
had amused us all very well. She used to sing ‘Herz, mein 
Herz ’ find ‘ T’cn souviens-tu,Mn a decent manner (once, be¬ 
fore Heaven, I thought her singing better than Grisi’s), and 
then she had a little ^alburn in which she drew flovers, and 
used to embroider slippers wonderfully, and was very merry at 
a game of loto or forfeits, and had a hundred small agremens 
de society which rendered her an acceptable member of it. 

But when * Ottilia arrived, poor Dolly’s reputation was 
crushed in a month. The former wrote poems both in French 
and German ; she painted landscapes and portraits in real 
oil; and she twanged off a rattling piece of Liszt or Kalk- 
brenner in sudr a brilliant way that Dora scarcely dared to 
touch the instrument after her, or venture, after Ottilia had 
trilled and gurgled through ‘ Una voce,* or 'Di piacer’ (Ros¬ 
sini was in fashion then), to lift up her little modest pipe in a 
ballad. What was the use of the poor thing going to sit in 
the park where so many of the young officers used ever to 
gather round her ? Whir! Ottilia went by gaUoping on a 
chestnut mare with a groom after her, and presently all the 
young fellows who could buy or hire horseilesh were pranc¬ 
ing in her train. 

When they met, Ottilia would bounce toward her soul’s 
darlings and put her hands round her waist, and call her by a 
tliousand affectionate names, ana then talk of her as only 
ladies or authors can talk of one another. How tenderly she 
would hint at Dora’s little imperfections of education ! how 
cleverly she would insiiAiate that the poor girl had no wit! 
and, thank God, no more she had. The fact is that, do what 
I will, I see I’m in love with her still, and would be if she had 
^fty children ; but my passion blinded me theny and every 
arrow that fiery Ottilia discharged I marked Avith savage joy. 
Do\ly, thank Heaven, didn’t mind the wit much ; she was too 
simple for that. But still the recurrence of it would leave in 
her heart a vague, indefinite feeling of pain, and some^Kw 
she began to understand that her empire passing away, 
and that her df^ar friend hated her like poison, and so she 
married KlingSispohr. I have written myself almost into a 
reconciliation with the silly fellow; for the truth is, he has 
been a good, honest husband to her, and she has children, and 
makes puddings, and is 4iappy. 

Ottilia was pale and dolicat^. She wore her glistening 
black hair in bands, and dressed in vapory Avhite muslin. She 
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sang lior o^v*iI words to her liarp, and they copamonly inBinU-* 
ated that she was alone in the world—tliat slie suiFc?red some 
inexpressible ami mysterious ]ieart-]>angs, the lot of all finer 
geniuses—that though she lived and moved in the world she 
was not of it—that she was of* a consumptive tendency and' 
might look for a premature interment. She even had "fixed 
on the spot where she should lie ; the violets grew tliere, she 
said, the river went moaning by ; the gray willow whispered 
sadly over her head, and her heart pined to be at rest. 
‘Mother,’ she would say,turning to her parent,‘promise me— 

f wornise me to lay me in that spot when the parting hour 
las come ! ’ At which Mine, do Schlippenschlopp would 
shriek and grasp her in her arms : and at which, I confess, I 
■would myself blubber like a child. She h.afh six darling 
friends at school, and every courier from Kalbsbratcii carried 
off whole reams of her letter paper. 

In Kalbsbratcii, as in every other German town, there are 
a v.ast number of literary characters, of -wdiom our vouiifr 
friend quickly became the chief. They set up a literary 
journal, which appeared once a ■week, upon light blue or prim¬ 
rose paper, aAd which, in compliment to the lovely Ottilia’s 
maternal name, was called the Kartoffchil'rmiz. Ilere are a. 
couple of her ballads extracted from the Krcniz, and by far the 
most cheerful specimens of her style. For in her songs she 
never would Avillingly let off the heroines Avithout a suicide or 
a consumption. She never would hear of such a thing* as a 
happy marriage, and had an appetite for grief quite amazing 
in so young a person. As for her dying and desiring to be 
buried under the willow tree, of which, the first ballad is the 
subject, though I believed the story then, I have at iiresent 
some doubts about it. For, since the publication of my 
jyiemoirs, I have been thrown much into the society of literary, 
persons (who admire my style hugely), and egad ! though 
some of them are dismal enough in their Avorks, I find them in 
their persons the least sentimental class that ever a gentlemUa 
fell m with. 

THE WILLOW TREE. r 


Enow yc the willow*^ee 
Whose gray leaves qaiver, 
Whispering gloomily 
To yon pule river ? 

Ladv, at eventide 
Wander not near it; 

They say its branches hido 
Asad, lost spirit I 

Once to the willow tree 
A maid came fearful. 


Pale seemed her chock to bo, 
Her blue eye t^irtiil ; 

Soon as she saw f.; * troe, 

Her step mov(*(l lli*eier. 

No one was there--nli. me I 
No ono to meet her I 

Quick beat her heart to Iieor 
The far bell’s chime 
iToll from the chsiiel tower 
The trysting tiibe; 
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But the red enn went down 
In i^olden flame, 

And though she looked roondi 
Yet no one came t 


Presently came the night, 
Sadlv to greet her— 
moon in her silver lighL 
Stars in their glitter. * 
Then sank the moon away 
Under the billow, 

Still wept the maid alone— 
There the willow 1 


Thrnngh the long darkness. 
By the stream rolling, 
lloiir after hour went on 
Tolling and tolling. 

L'*ng was tiu* darkness, 
Louely stilly ; 


Shrill came the night wind. 

Piercing and chilly. 

Shrill blew the morning breece. 
Biting ami cold. 

Bleak peers the gray dawn 
Over tbe wold. 

Bleak over moor and stream 
Looks the gray dawil. 

Gray, wit it disheveled hair. 

Still stands the willow there— 

Tue uaiu is gome 1 

Domim^ Dominei 
Sing we a litany^ 

Sing for pow' maidm^hearts brokm and 
weary ; 

Domihe^ IkmineJ 
Sing we a litany, 

WaU we and we a wild JiRsereret 


One of tlio chief beauties of this ballad (for the translation 
of which I received some well-merited compliments) is tho 
delicate way in which the suicide of the poor young woman 
under the willow tree is hinted at; for that she tlircw herself 
into tlie water, and hecamo one among the lilies of the stream, 
is as clear as a pikestaff. Her suicide is committed sometime 
ill the darkness, when the sIoav hours move on tolling and toll¬ 
ing, and is hinted at darkly as befits tlie time* and the deed. 

But that unromantic brute. Van Cntseni, the Dutch charge 
d’affaires, sent to the Kartoffelnhranz of the week after a con- 
cliiskm of the ballad, which shows what a poor cro.ature he 
must he. His pretext for writing it was, he said, heeansc ho 
could not bear such melancholy endings to poems and young 
women, gud therefore he submitted the following lines; 


I. 


IV. 


• Long by the willow trees 
Vainly iliey sought her, 

Will] rung 1 he mother’s screams 
O'er the gray water : 

* Where is my lovely one f 
Where is my daughter 1 

II. 

* Ikiuse thee. Sir Const able; 

B ' thee aud look ; 
Fisherman, bring yonr net, 
Boatitj^i, your nook. 

Boat in Tlie lily-beds. 

Dive iu the oiookl* 

m. 

Vainly the constable • 

Shnntod and called her: 
Vsinlv the fl'^hcrninn • 

Beat the ori'fii aider ; 

Vandv he flung tlu* net, 

}{^ver It hauled her I 


Mother, beside the fire 
Sat, her nightcap in; 

Father, in oasy-cliair. 

Gloomily napping; 

When at the window-sill 
Came a light tapping t 

V. 

And a pale countenance 
Locked through tlio c.isoment. 

JjOiid^c'ut the innthcrV i.eart, 
Sick with Hiniiitcmr'nt; 

And at the vision, which 
('ame to aiirprise her, 

Shrieked in an agony— 

* Lor' I it’s Blloar P* 

VI. 

Yes, *twas Elizabeth ; 

Yes. 'twas (heir girl ; 

Pale was her oheelv, niid hef 
Htiir out of cufi. 
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* Kother I * tbe loving one. That we shall never know: 

Blushiug, exclaimed. Stem they received her; 

* Let not your innocent And for the work of that 

Lizzy bo blamed. Crnel, though short, night, 

Sent her to bed without . 
yn. ' Tea for a fortnight. 


* Yesterday, going to Annt 
tTon. 18’8 to tea, 

Mother, dear mother, I 
Forgot th» doorkey! 

And as the night was cold. 
And tlio way steep, 

Mrs. Jones kept me to 
Breakfast and sleep. 

VIII. 

Whether her pa and ma 
Fully believed her. 


« 


IX. 


HOnAX.. 


Hey diddle diddUty, 

Cat md the Fiddlety. 

Maideneof JEnglm.d take eaution 
she/ 

■ Let lave and suicide 
J/ever tempt you aside, 

And always remember to take tho 
doorkey/ 


Some people laughed at this parody, and even preferred it 
to tlie original; but for myself I have no patience with tho 
individual who can turn the finest sentiments of our nature 


into ridicule, and make everything sacred a subject of scorn. 
Tho next ballad is less gloomy than that of the willow tree, 
and in it the lovely writer expresses her longing for what has 
charmed us ali, and, as it were, squeezes the whole spirit of the 
fairy tale into a few stanzas : 


FAIRY DAYS. 

Brbide the old hall fire—upon my nurse’s knee, 

Of happy fairy days—what tales were told to me f 
1 thought the world was once—%.ll peopled with princesses, 

And my heart would beat to bear—their loves and their distreseea ; 
And many a (]iuict night—In slumber sweet and deep, 

The pretty fairy people—would visit me in sleep. 

I saw them in my dreams—come flying cast i.nd west. 

With wondrous fairy gifts—the newborn babe they bless’d; 

One has brought a iewel—and one a crown of gold. 

And one has brought a curse-but she iH wrinkled and old. 

The gentle queen turns pale—to hear those words of sin, 

Bat the king he only laughs—and bide tho dance begin. 

The babe has grown to bo—the fairest of the land 
And rides the forest green—a hawk upon her hand. 

An ambling palfrey white—a golden robe and crown; 

I’ve seen her in my dreams—riding up and down; 

And heard the ogre laugh—as she fell into his snare, 

' At the little tender creature—who wept and tore hei hair I 

But ever when it stemed—her need was at the sorest 
A prince in shining mail—comes prancing through the fo^st. 

A waving ostrich piume—a buckler bnmishcd bright; **' 

I’ve seen him in my dreams—good sooth I a gallant knight. 

His lips are coral red—beneath a dark mustache; 

See how he waves his hand—and how his blue eyct flash I 

* Come forth, thou Pavnim knight I ’—he shoyts in accents ela«| 
The giant and the maid—both tremble his voice to hear. 

Saint Mary guard him well I—he draws hk falchion keen, 

The giant and the knight—are flghUng on the green. 

I see them in my dreams-his blade gives stroke on stroke, 

The giant pants and reels-Hwd tumbles like an otJf. 1 
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With what a blnshing grace—he falls npon his knee 
And takes the lady’s hand—and whispers, * You are free I * 

Ah I happy childish tales—of knight and faCrie I 
I waken from my dreams—but there’s ne’er a knight for me S 
1 waken from my dreams—and wish that I could be 
A child by the old hall fire—uponsmy nurse's knee. 

Indeed, Ottilia lookad like a fairy herself ; pale, small, slim, 
and airy. You could not see her face, as it were, for her eyes, 
which were so wild, and so tender, and shone so that tliey 
would 'have (Jazzled an eagle, much more a poor goose of a 
Fitz-Boodle. In the theater, when she sat on the opposite side 
of the house, those big eyes used to pursue me as I sat pretend¬ 
ing to listen to the ‘Zauberflote,* or to ‘Don Carlos,* or 
‘Egrnont,* aiiiJL^t tlic tender passages, especially, they would 
have such a winning, weeping, imploring look with them as 
flesh and blood could not bear. 

Shall I tell how I became a poet for the dear girl’s sake ? 
*Tis surely unnecessary after the reader has perused the above 
versions of her poems. Shall I toll wdiat wild follies I com¬ 
mitted in prose as well as in verse ? how I used to watch under 
her window of icy evenings, and ^vith chilblainy fingers sing 
serenades to her on the guitar ? Shall I tell how, in a sledg¬ 
ing party, I had the happiness to drive her, and of the delightful 
privilege which is, on these occasions, accorded to the driver ? 

Any reader who has spent a winter in Germany perhaps 
knows it. A large party of aiscore or more of sledges is 
formed. Away they go to some pleasure house that has been 
previously fixed upon, where a hall and collation arc prepared, 
and wherocach man, as^ his partner descends, has the delicious 
privilege of saluting her. Oh, heavens and earth 1 I may grow 
to bc^ thousand years old, but I can never forget the rapture 
of that salute. 

‘The keen air has given me an appetite,’ said the dear 
angel, as we entered the supper room ; and to say the truth, 
family as she was, she made a remarkably good meal—consum¬ 
ing a couple of basins of white soup, several kinds of German 
sausagesf some Westphalia ham, some white puddings)* an 
anchovy salad made with coriiichons and onions, sweets in- 
immeraj)lc, ak'd a considerable quantity of old Stcinwein and 
rum punch afterward. Tlicn she got up and danced as brisk 
as a fairy ; in which operation I of course did not follow her, 
but had the honor, at Jihe close of the evening’s amusement, 
once more to liave her by my side in the sledge, as we swept 
in the moonlight over th^ snow. 

ICalbsbraten is a very hospitable place as far as tea p:fi*tie9 
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are concerned, but I never was in one where dinners were so 
scarce. At tlic palace they occurred twice or thrice in a 
month ; but on these occasions spinsters were not invited, and 
I seldom had the opportunity* of seeing my Ottilia, except at 
evening parties. 

Nor are these, if the truth must bo told, very much to my 
taste. Dancing I have forsworn, whist is too severe a study 
for me, and I do not like to play ecart 4 with old ladies, who 
are sure to cheat you in the course of an evening’s play. 

But to have an occasional glance at Ottilia was enough; 
and many and many a napoleon did I lose to her mamma, 
]\rine. de Schlippenschlopp, for the blest privilege of looking 
at her daughter. Many is the tea party I w,o:lt to, shivering 
into cold clothes after dinner (which is iny abomination) in 
order to have one little look at the lady of my soul. 

At these parties there were generally refreshments of a 
nature more substantial than mere tea—punch, both milk and 
rum, hot wine, consomm^y and a peculiar and exceedingly dis¬ 
agreeable sandwich made of a mixture of cold white ])uddings 
and garlic, 6f which I have forgotten the name, and always 
detested the savor. 

Gradually a conviction came upon me that Ottilia at^ a great 
deal, 

I do not dislike to sec a woman eat comfortably. even 
think that an agreeable wommi ought to be friandej and should 
love certain little dishes and knickknacks. I know that though 
at dinner they commonly take nothing, they have had roast 
mutton with the children at two, and laugh at their pretensions 
to starvation. 

No ! a w^oraan who eats a grain of rice, like Amina* in the 
* Arabian Nights,* is absurd and unnatural; but there is a^ 
modus in rebus / there is no reason why she should be a ghoul, 
a monster, an ogress, a horrid gormandizeress—faugh ! 

It was, then, with a rage amounting almost to agony, that I 
foun/l Ottilia ate too much at every meal. She was always 
eatfng, and always eating too much. If I went thbre in the 
morning, there waS the horrid familiar odor of those oniony 
sandwiches ; if in the afternoon, dinner had beeif^Just removed, 
and I was choked by reeking reminiscences of roast meat. 
Tea we have spoken of. She gobbled up more cakes than any 
six people present; then came the supper and the sandwiches 
again, and the egg flip and the horrible rum punch. 

She was as thin as ever—puler if possible than ever—but 
by heavens ! her nose began to grow red I 
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Mon Dieu f liow I used to watch and watch it! Some days 
it was purple, some days had more of the vermilion—I could 
ta^e an afildavit that after a heavy night’s supper it was iiioro 
swollen,* more red, than before .» 

I recollect one night when we were playing a round game (I 
had been looking at hea nose very eagerly and sadly ffiv some 
time), she of herself brought up the conversation about eating, 
and confessed that she had five meals a day. 

‘ That axiComnJta for it! * says I, flinging down the cards, and 
springing up and rushing like a madman out of the room. I 
rushed away into the night, and wrestled with my passion. 
‘ What! marry,’ said I ‘ a woman who eats meat tw'enty-one 
times in a we^, besides breakfast and tea ? marry a sarcopha¬ 
gus, a cannibaT, a butcher’s shop ? away ! ’ I strove and 
strove. I drank, I groaned, I wrestled and fought with my 
love—but it overcame me ; one look of those eyes brought me 
to her feet again. I yielded myself up like a slave ; 1 fawned 
and whined for her ; I thought her nose was not so mry red. 

Things came to this pitch that I sounded his Iliglincss’ 
Minister to know whether he would give me service in the 
Duchy; I thought of purchasing an estate there. I was given 
to understand that I should get a chamberlain’s key and some 
post of honor did I choose to remain, and I even wrote home 
to my brother Tom in England, hinting a change in my 
condition. • 

At this juncture the town of Hamburg sent his Highness 
the Grand Duke (d propos of a comin('rcial union which was 
pending between the tyo states) a singular j)rescnt; no less 
than a certain number of barrels of oysters, which are con- 
sidered extreme luxuries in Germany, especially in the inland 
parts of the country, where they are almost unknown. 

• In honor of the oysters and the new commercial treaty 
(which arrived indispatched for the purpose), his 
ilfghness announced a grand supper and ball, and invited all 
the quality of all the principalities roundabout. It ^’as a 
splendid«aifair; the grand saloon brilliant with hundreL'i^^of 
uniforms and brilliant toilets—not the least beautiful among 
them, ImeediTiOt say, was Ottilia. 

At midnight the supper rooms were thrown open, and we 
formed into little parties of six, each having a table, nobly 
served with plate, a lackey in attendance, and a gratifying ice 
pail or two of cham])agne to ^gayer the supper. It was no 
small cost to serve five %UTidrcd people on silver, and the 
repast was certainly a princely and magnificent Qne, * 
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I had, of course, arranged with Mile, de Schlippenschlopp. 
Captains Frumpel and Fridelberger of the Duke’s Guard, 
Mesdames de Butterbrod and Bopp, formed our little party. 

The first course, of course, consisted of the oystere, Ottilia’s 
eyes gleamed with double brilliancy as the lack^ opened 
them, -r There were nine apiece for ns—^how well I recollect 
the number! 

I never was much of an oyster-eater, nor can I relish them 
in naturcdibus as some do, but require a quantity of sauces, 
lemons, cayenne peppers, bread-and-butter, and so forth, to 
render them palatable. 

By the time I had made my preparations Ottilia, the cap¬ 
tains, and the two ladies, had well-nigh finished *theirs. Indeed 
Ottilia had gobbled up all hers, and there were only my nine 
left in the dish. 

I took one— it was bad. The scent of it wa® enough—they 
were all bad. Ottilia had eaten nine bad oysters. 

I put down the horrid shell. Her eyes glistened more and 
more ; she (jould not take them off the tray. \ 

‘Dear IlUrr George,’ she said, *will you give me your 
oysters P * 


She had them all down—^before—I could say—Jack— 
Robinson. 

% 

• •••••• 

I left Kalbsbraten that night, and have never been there 
since. « 


FITZ-BOODLE’S PROFESSIONS. ‘ 

. » 
BEING APPEALS TO THE UNEMPLOYED YOUNGEB SONS 

OP THE NOBILITY. 

FIRST PROFESSION. 

The fair and honest proposition in which I offered to com¬ 
municate privately with parents and guardians^'elatWe to two 
new and lucrative professions which I had discovered, has, I 
find from the publisher, elicited not one single inquiry from 
those personages, who I can’t but thi^gik are very little careful 
of their children’s welfare to allow pch a chance to be thrown 
away. It is not for myself I speak, as my conscience proudly 
tolls me ^ for though I actually gave up Ascot in order to be in 
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the way should any father of a family bo inclined to treat with 
me regarding my discoveries, yet I am grieved, not on my own 
account, but on theirs, and for the wretched penny>wise policy 
that has held them back. » 

That they must feel an interest in my announcement is 
unquestionable. Look air the way in which the public ^prints 
of all parties have noticed my appearance in the character of a 
literary man ! Putting aside my personal narrative, look at the 
offer 1 made to.iiho nation—a choice of no less than two new 
professions ! Suppose I had invented as many new kinds of 
butcher’s meat; does anyone pretend that the world, tired as 
it is of the pei’petual recurrence of beef, mutton, veal, cold 
beef, cold vcal,*qpld mutton, hashed ditto, would not have 
jumped eagerly at the delightful intelligence that their old, 
stale, stupid meals were about to be varied at last ? 

Of course people would have come forward. I should have 
had deputations from Mr. Gibletts and the fashionable butchers 
of this world ; petitions would have poured in from White¬ 
chapel salesmen ; the speculators panting to know the dis¬ 
covery ; the cautious with stock in hand eager to bribe me to 
silence and prevent a certain depreciation of the goods which 
they already possessed. I should have dealt with them, not 
greedily or rapaciously, but upon honest principles of fair 
barter. * Gentlemen,* I should have SJiid, or rather, ‘Gents ’— 
which affectionate diminutive is, I^am given to understand, at 
present much in use among commercial persons—‘ Gents, my 
researches, my genius, or my good fortune, have brought me 
to the valuable discovery;ibout which you have come to treat. 
Will you purchase it outright, or will you give the discoverer 
an honest share of the profits resulting from your speculation ? 
My position in the world puts me out of the power of execut¬ 
ing the vast plan I have formed, but ’twill bo a certain for¬ 
tune to him who engages in it; and why should not I, too, 
participate in that fortune ? ’ 

Such would have been my manner of dealing with the wqrld, 
too, with rtgard to my discovery of the new professions. Ddhb 
not the world want new professions ? Are there not thousands 
of well-cdjicat^ men panting, struggling, pushing, starving, in 
the old ones ? Grim tenants of chambers looking out for at¬ 
torneys who never come ? wretched physicians practicing the 
stale joke of being calle^out of church until people no longer 
think fit even to laugh or to ^ity ? Are there not hoary-hcaded 
midshipmen, antique ensigns growing moldy upon fifty years’ 
half pay ? Nay, are there not men who would pay any thin^to 
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be employed rather than remain idle ? But such is the glut of 

professionals, tlic horrible cutthroat competition among them, 
that there is no chance for one in a thousand, be he cv6r so 
willing, or brave, or clever ;^,in the great ocean of life he iixikes 
a few strokes, and puifs, and sputters, and sinks, and the in¬ 
numerable waves overwhelm him apd he is heard of no more. 

Walking to my banker’s t’other day—and I pledge my 
sacred honor this story is true—I met a young fellow whom I 
had known attache to an embassy abroad, a young man of toler¬ 
able parts, unwearied patience, with some f'ortune too, and, 
moreover, allied to a noble Whig family, whose interest had 
procured him his appointment to the legation at Krilliwinkel, 
Avhero I knew him. lie remained for ten ypai’s a diplomatio 
character ; he was the workingman of the' legation ; he sent 
over the most diffuse translations of the German papers forth© 
use of the Foreign Secretary ; he signed passj)orts with most 
astonishing ardor ; he exiled himself for ten long years in a 
wretched German town, dancing attendance at court balls and 
paying no end of money for uniforms. And for what ? At the 
end of tlui ten years—during which period of labor he never 
received a single sliilling from the government v/hich employed 
him (rascally spendthrift of a government, va!) —he was 
offered the paid attacMship to tlie court of IT. M. the king of 
the Mosquito Islands, and refused that appointment a Aveek 
before the Whig Ministry retired. Then lie knew tSiat there 
Avas no further chance for him, and incontinently quitted the 
diplomatic service forever, and I have no doubt will sell his 
uniform a bargain. The government had him a bargain cer¬ 
tainly ; nor is he by any means the first person Avho has been 
sold at that price. , 

Well, my worthy friend met me in the street and informed 
mo of these facts with a smiling countenance—which IthougCit 
a masterpiece of diplomacy. Fortune had been belaboring and 
kicking him for ten Avhole years, and here he was grinning in 
my face ; could M. de Talleyrand have acted better ? ‘ I have 
^Iven up diplomacy,’ said Protocol, quite simply and good- 
humoredly, ‘ foivbetvveen you and me, my good fellow, it’s a 
very slow profession ; sure, perhaps, but s 1 oa|{^, Bijt though I 
gained no actual pecuniary remuneration in the serVice, Ihavo 
learned all the languages in Europe, which will be invaluable 
to me in my new profession—the mercantile one—in which 
directly I looked out for a post I fdand one.* 

* What! and a good pay,? ’ said I. 

' ‘ Why, no 5 that’s absurd, you know, Ko young men, 
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eti’ansyors to business, arc paid much to speak of. Besides, I 
don’t look to a paltry clerk’s pay. Some daj", when tlun-oujylily 
acquaint(!d with tlio business (I shall learn it in about seven 
yeat), I slfall go into a good housciwith my capital and become 
junior partner.* 

‘ And meanwhile ? ’ • , 

‘ Meanwhile I conduct the foreign coiTcspondcncc of th.e 
eminent house of Jam, Ram, <fc Johnson ; and very heavy it 
is, I can tell you. From nine till six every day, except foreign 
post days, and then from nine till eleven. Diity dai'k court to 
sit in ; snobs to talk to—great change, as you may fancy.’ 

‘ And you do all this for nothing ? ’ 

• I do it to Itjsyn the business.’ And so saj’ing Frotocol 
gave me a knowing nod and went his way. 

Good Heavens ! I thought, and is tliis a true stoiy ? Are 
there hundreds of young men in a similar situation at the 
present day, giving away the best years of their youlli for the 
sake of a mere windy hope of something in old age, and dying 
before they corno to the goal ? In seven years ho hopes to 
have a business, atid then to have the pleasure ofii*isking his 
money, lie M’ill be admitted into some great house as a par¬ 
ticular favor, and three months after the house will fail, lias 
it not happened to a thousand of our acquaintance ? I thought 
I would run after him and tell him about the new professions 
that I have invented. • 

‘ Oh ! ay! those you wrote about in Fraser^s Magazine, 
Egad, George ! necessity makes strange fellows of us all. 
AVho wouhi ever have ^lought of you spelling, much more 
■writing ? ’ 

* Newr mind that. Willj^ou, if I tell you of a new profes¬ 
sion that, with a little cleverness and instruction from me, 
you may bring to a most successful end—will you, I say, 
make me a fair return ?’ 

‘My dear creature,’ replied young Protocol, ‘what non¬ 
sense you talk! I saw that very humbug in the magazine. 
You say on have mado^ great discovery, very good ;*yf^i 
puff your discovery—very right; you ask monej’^ for it—noth¬ 
ing can 1}C moifto reasonable ; and then jmusay thjityou intend 
to make your discovery public in the next number of the nmga- 
zine. Do you think I will be such a fool as to give you 
money for a thing which I can have next month for nothing? 
Good-by, George, my boy ; the nevt discovery you make I’ll 
tell you how to get a bettfr price for it.’ And with this the 
fellow walked off, looking supremely knowing and clever.* 
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This tale of the person I have called Protocol is not told 
without a purpose, you may be sure. In the first place, it 
shows what are the reasons that nobody has made application 
to me concerning the new professions, namely, because 1 have 
passed my word to make them known in this magazine, which 
persons may have for the purchasing, stealing, borrowing, or 
hiring,’ and, therefore, they will never think of applying per¬ 
sonally to me. And, secondly, his story proves also my asser¬ 
tion, viz., that all professions are most cruelly crowded at 
present, and that men will make the most absurd outlay and 
sacrifices for the STiiallest chance of success at some future 
period. Well, then, I will be a benefactor to my race, if I 
cannot bo to one single member of it, whoi^ I love better 
than most men. What I have discovered I Will make known ; 
there shall be no shilly-shallying work here, no circumlocution, 
no bottle-conjuring business. But oh ! I wish for all our 
sakes that I had an opportunity to impart the secret to one 
or two persons only ; fc^r, after all, but one or two can live in 
the manner I would suggest. And when the discovery is 
made known, I am sure ten thousand will try. The rascals ! 
I can see their brass plates gleaming over scores of doors. 
Competition will ruin my professions, as it has all others. 

It must be premised that the two professions are intended 
for gentlemen, and gentlemen only—men of birth and educa¬ 
tion. No others could support the parts which they’Will be 
called upon to play. 

And, likewise, it must be honestly confessed that these 
professions have, to a certain de^rce^ been exercised before. 
Do not cry out at this and say it is no discovery ! I say it is 
a discovery. It is a discovery if I show you—a gentleman— 
a profession which you may exercise without derogation or 
loss of standing, with certain profit, nay, possibly with honor,^ 
and of which, until the reading of the present page, you never 
thought but as of a calling beneath your rank and quite belOw 
your reach. Sir, I do not mean to say that I create a profes¬ 
sion.*’ I cannot create gold; but if when discover'»d, I find 
the means of putting it in your pocket, do I or do I not 
deserve credit ? 

I see you sneer comtemptuously wlien I mention to you the 
word AircTiONEEB. ‘Is this all,* you say, ‘that this fellow 
brags and prates about ? An auctioneer, forsooth ! he might 
as well have “ invented ** chimney-swe^feping ? ’ 

No such thing. A little boy of ^even, be he ever so low of 
birth, can do this as well as you. Do you suppose that little 
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stolen Master MoiUaguo made abetter sweeper tban tbe lowest 
bred chummy that yearly commemorates his release? No, sir. 
And he might have been ever so much a genius or a geii- 
tlqfnan, and not have been able to make his trade respectable. 

But all such trades as can be r^dered decent the aristocracy 
has adopted one by one. At first they followed the profession 
of arms, flouting all others as unworthy, and thinking it un* 
gentlemanlike to know how to read or write. They did not 
go into the Church in very early days, till the money to bo 
got from the Church was strong enough to tempt them. It 
is but of later years that they have condescen<led to go to the 
bar, and since the same time only that we see some of them 
following trades. I know an English lord’s son who is, or 
was, a wine mcVchant (he may have been a bankrupt for 
what I know). As for oankers, several partners in banking 
houses have four balls to their coronets, and I have no doubt 
that another sort of banking, viz., that practiced by gentle¬ 
men who lend small sums of money upon deposited securities, 
wdll be one day followed by the noble order, so that they may 
have four balls on their coronets and carriages, aijd three in 
front of their shops. 

Yes, the nobles come peopleward as the people, on the other 
hand, rise and mingle with the nobles. Witii the plehSy of 
course, Fitz-Boodle, in whose veins flows the blood of a 
thonsaixl kings, can have noth in ^ to do ; but, 'watching the 
progress of the world,’tis impossible to deny that the good old 
days of our race are passed aw.ay. We want money still as 
much as ever we did ; but we cannot go down from our castles 
with horse and sword and Vaylay fat merchants—no, no; conn- 
founded new policemen and llie assize courts prevent that. 
Younger brothers cannot be pages to noble houses, as of old 
they were, serving gentle dames without disgrace, handing my 
lord’s rose water to wash, or holding his stirrup as he mounted 
for 4he chase. A page, forsooth ! A pretty figure would 
George Fitz-Boodle or any other man of fashion cut, in a jacket 
covered mth sugar-loaf Jettons, and handing in penny 
notes on -a silver tray. The plebs have robbed us of that trade 
among o^h^s^ nor, I confess, do I much grudge them their 
trouvaiUet Neither can we collect togetjier a few scores of free 
lances, like honest Hugh Oalverly in the Black Prince’s time, 
or brave Hariy Butler of Wallenstein’s dragoons, and serve 
this or that prince, Pete^ the Cruel or Henry of Trastamare, 
Giistavus or the Emperor,.at our leisure ; or, in default of 
service, fight and rob on our own gallant account, as the {rood 
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p(*ntlcmoii^ of old did. Alas, no ! In South America or Texas, 
perhaps, a man might have a (diance tliat way ; but in the 
ancient wori<l no man can fight exce})t in the king’s service (and 
a mighty ba<l service that is too), and the lowest l.^hiro])<j;ni 
sovereign, 'wore it Baldoinercf Esjiartero himself, would think 
nothing of seizing the best-born condottiere that ever drew 
sword,'and shooting him down like the vulgarest deserter. 

What, then, is to be done ? We must discover fresh fields 
of enterprise—of peaceable and commercial enterprise in a 
p(‘aceful and commercial age. 1 say, then, that the auctioneer’s 
pulpit has never yet been ascended by a scion of the aristoc¬ 
racy, and am prepared to prove that they might scale it, and 
do so with dignity and profit. 

For the anctioncer’s jnilpit is just the peculiar place ■where 
a man of social refinement, of elegant wit, of polite perceptions, 
can bring his wit, his eloquence, his taste, and his experience 
of life, most delightfully into pla}'-. It is not like the bar, where 
the better and higher qualities of a man of fashion find no room 
for exercise. In defending John Jorrocks in an action of tres¬ 
pass, for chitting down a stick in Sam Snooks’ field, what 
powers of mind do you require ? powers of mind, that is, 
which Mr. Sergeant Snorter, a butcher’s son with a great loud 
voice, a sizar at Cambridge, a ■wrangler, and so forth, does not 
possess as well as yourself ? Snorter has never been in decent 
society in his life. lie thinks the bar mess the most fashion¬ 
able aseembl.age in Europe, and the jokes of * grand day ’ the 
neplus ultra of wit. Snorter lives near Kussell Square, eats 
beef and Yorkshire pudding, is a judge of port wine, is in all 
social respects your inferior. Well, it is ten to one but in the 
case of Snooks v. Jorrocks, before mentioned, ho ■wdll be a 
better advocate than you ; he knows the law' of the case entirely, 
and better probably than you. He can speak long, loud, to the 
point, grammatically—more grammatically than you, lio doubt, 
will condescend to do. In the case of Snooks Jorrocks; he 
is all that can be desired. And so about dry dispute^ respect¬ 
ing leal property, he knows the law,; and, beyond this, has no 
more need to be a gentleman than my bod j servant has—who, 
by the way, from constant intercourse "with the best society, 

almost a gentleman. But this is apart from tue question. 

Now, in the matter of auctioneering, this, I apprehend, is 
not the case, and I assert that a high bred gentleman, with 
good powers of mind and speech, miwt, in such a profession, 
make a fortune. I do not mean ii?. all auctioneering matters. 
I d^ not mean that such a person should be called upon to sell 
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the good will of*a public house, or discourse about the value of 
the beer barrels, or bars with pewter fittings, or the beauty of 
»trade doing a stroke of so many hogsheads a week. I do not 
s^k a gentleman to go down and sell pigs, plows, and cart¬ 
horses, at Stoke Pogis ; or to Enlarge at the Auction Kooms, 
Wapping, upon the beauty of the Lively Sally schooner. 
These articles of comnierceor use can be better appreciated by 
persons in a different rank of life to his. 

But there are a thousand cases in which a gentleman only 
can do justice to the sale of objects which the necessity or 
convenience of the genteel world may require to change hands. 
All articles properly called of taste should be put under his 
charge. Pictures—he is a traveled man, has seen and judged 
the best gallertes of Europe, and can speak of them as a com¬ 
mon person cannot. For, mark you, you must have the con¬ 
fidence of your society, you must be able to be familiar with 
them, to plant a happy mot in a graceful manner, to appeal to 
my lord or the duchess in such a modest, easy, pleasant way as 
that her grace should not be hurt by your allusion to her— 
nay, amused (like the rest of the company) by tl)e manner in 
Mdiich it was done. 

What is more disgusting than the familiarity of a snob ? 
What more loathsome than the swaggering quackery of some 
present holders of the hammer ? There was a late sale, for 
instance, which made some noise in the world (I mean the late 
Lord Gimcrack’s^ at Dilberry Aill). Ah ! what an oppor¬ 
tunity was lost there ! I declare solemnly that I believe, but 
for the absurd quackery and braggadocio of the advertise¬ 
ments, much more mondy would have been bid ; people were 
kept away by the vulgar trumpeting of the auctioneer, and 
could hot help thinking the things were worthless that were 
,80 outrageously lauded. 

They say that sort of Bartholomew-fair advocacy ^in which 
people are invited to an entertainment by the medium of a 
hoarse yelling beef-eater, twenty-four drums, and a jack-pud¬ 
ding turning head overhoels) is absolutely necessary to ex'^ite 
the pubXc attention. “Tniat an error I 1 that the refined 
individual, so accosted, is more likely to close his ears, and 
shuddermg, lUn away from the booth. Poor Horace Waddle- 
poodle 1 to think that thy gentle accumulation of bric-a-brao 
should have passed away in such a manner ! by means of a man 
who brings clown a butterfly with a blunderbuss, and talks of a 
pin’s head through a speaking trumpet! Why, the auc¬ 
tioneer’s very voice was enough to crack the S5vre» porcelain 

u 
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anil blow tue lace into annihilation. Let it beTemembcred that 
J speak of the gentleman in his public character merely, mean¬ 
ing to insinuate nothing more than I would by stating thut 
XiOrd Brougham speaks with a northern accent, or that the 
Yoice of Mr. Sheil is sometime's unpleasantly shrill. 

Kow the character I have formed to myself of a great 
nuetioneer is this. 1 fancy him a man of first-rate and irre¬ 
proachable birth and fashion. I fancy his person so^greeable 
that it must be a pleasure for ladies to behold and tailors to 
dress it. As a private man he must move in the very best 
society, which will fiock round his pulpit when he mounts it in 
his public calling. It will be a privilege for vulgar people to 
attend the hall where he lectures ; and they will consider it an 
honor to be allowed to pay their money for aiticles the value 
of which is stamped by his high recommendation. Nor can 
such a person be a mere fribble ; nor can any loose hanger-on 
of fashion imagine he may assume the character. The gentle¬ 
man auctioneer must be an aitist above all, adoring his profes¬ 
sion ; and adoring it, what must he not know ? He must have 
a good knowledge of the history and language of all nations; 
not the knowledge of the mere critical scholar, but of the 
lively and elegant man of the world. He will not commit the 
gross blunders of pronunciation that untraveled Englishmen 
perpetrate ; he will not degrade his subject by coarse eulogy, 
or sicken his audience with vulgar banter. He wilI*«know 
where to apply praise and wit properly ; he will have the tact 
only acquired in good society, and know where a joke is in 
place, and how far a compliment may go. He will not out¬ 
rageously and indiscriminately laud shl objects committed to 
his charge, for he knows the value of praise ; that diamonds, 
could we have them by the bushel, would be used as coals ; 
that, above all, he has a character of sincerity to support; that 
he is not merely the advocate of the person who employs him, 
but that the public is his client too, who honors him and con¬ 
fides in him. Ask him to sell a copy of Rafiaelle for an 
original; a trumpery modem Brusse^^ counterfeit fo^ real old 
Mechlin; some coipmon French forged crockery forthe old 
delightful, delicate/Dresden china; and he will quit ypu with 
scorn, or order his servant to show you the door*of hin study. 

Study, by the way—no, ‘ study ’ is a vulgar word ; every 
word is vulgar which a man uses to give the world an exagger¬ 
ated notion of himself or his conditionv When the wretched 
bagman, brought up to give evidence before Judge Coltman, 
was ^ked what his trade was, and replied that ‘ he represented 
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the house of Dobson & Hobson/ he showed himself to be a 
vulgar, mean-sonled wretch, and was most properly repri¬ 
manded by bis lordship. To be a bagman is to be humble, but 
n<^ of necessity vulgar. Pomposity is vulgar, to ape a higher 
rank than your own is vulgar, for an ensign of militia to call 
himself captain is vulg!^, or for a bagman to style himself the 
* representative ’ oi Dobson & Hobson. The honest auc¬ 
tioneer, then, will not call his room his study ; but his * private 
room,’ or his office, or whatever may be the phrase commonly 
used among auctioneers. 

He will not for the same reason call himself (as once in a 
momentary feeling of pride and enthusiasm for the profession 
I thought he sliould)—he will not call himself an ‘ advocate,’ 
but an auctioneer. There is no need to attempt to awe people 
by big titles ; let each man bear his own name without shame. 
And a very gentlemanlike and agreeable, though exceptional 
position (for it is clear that there cannot be more than two of 
the class) may the auctioneer occupy. 

He must not sacrifice his honesty, then, either for bis own 
sake or his clients’, in any way, nor tell fibs abou^ himself or 
them. He is by no means called upon to draw the long bow 
in their behalf ; all that his office obliges him to do—and let 
us hope his disposition will lead him to do it also—is to take 
a favorable, kindly, philanthropic view of the w’orld ; to say 
what can fairly be said by a good-natured and ingenious man 
in praise of any article for whicTi ho is desirous to awaken 
])ublic sympathy. And how readily and pleasantly may this 
be done ! I will take upon myself, for instance, to write an 
eulogium upon So-and-ftfo’s last novel, which shall be evi-ry 
word of it true ; and which W’^ork, thougli to some discon¬ 
tented Ipirits it might appear dull, may bo shown to be really 
amusing and instructive—nay is amusing and instructive—to 
those who have the art of discovering where those precious 
qualities lie. 

An auctioneer should have the organ of truth large j of 
imagination and comparison, considerable ; of wdt, great; of 
benevoletfme, excessivelylarge. ^ 

And hpw hgppy might such a man be, and cause others to 
be I should go through the world laughing, merry, 

observant, kind-hearted. He should love everything in the 
world, because his profession regards everything. With books 
of lighter literature (for 4 do not recommend the genteel auc¬ 
tioneer to meddle wdth hc*vy antiquarian and philological 
works) he should be elegantly conversant, being able to giv* a 
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neat history of the author, a pretty sparkling kind criticism 
of the work, and an appropriate eulogium upon the binding, 
which would make those people read who never read befbre ; 
or buy at least, wliich is his first consideration. Of pictures 
we have already spoken. ^Of china, of jewelry, of gold¬ 
headed canes, valuable arms, picturesque antiquities, with 
what * eloquent might he not speak ! He feels 

every one of these things in his heart. He has all the tastes 
of the fashionable world. Dr. Meyrick cannot be more enthu¬ 
siastic about an old suit of armor than he ; Sil* Harris Nicolas 
not more eloquent regarding the gallant times in which it was 
worn, and the brave histories connected with it. He takes up 
a pearl necklace with as much delight as any .beauty who was 
sighing to wear it round her own snowy tliroat, and hugs a 
china monster with as much joy as the oldest duchess could 
do. Nor must ho affect these things ; he must feel them. 
He is a glass in which all tlie tastes of fashion are reflected. 
He must be every one of the characters to whom ho ad¬ 
dresses himself—a genteel Goethe or Shakspere, a fashion¬ 
able worl(}-spirit. 

How can a man be all this and not be a gentleman ; and 
not have had an education in the midst of the best company— 
an insight into the most delicate feelings and wants and 
usages ? The pulpit oratory of such a man would be invalu¬ 
able ; people would flock to listen to him from far and near. 
He might out of a slngte teacup cause streams of world- 
philosophy to flow, whicli would be drunk in by grateful 
thousands ; and draw out of an old pincushion points of wit, 
morals, and experience, that would Vnakc a nation wise. 

Look round, examine the annals op auctions, as Mr. 
Robins remarks, and (with every respect for him and his 
brethren) say, is there in the profession such a man? Do 
we want such a man ? Is such a man likely or not likely 
to make an immense fortune? Cfan we get such a^man 
except out of the very best society, and among the most 
faV'ored there ? ^ . 

Everybody answers * No ! * I knew you would answer no. 
And now, gentlemen who have laughed at' n^v prqtension to 
discover a profession, say, have I not ? I have laid ray finger 
upon the spot where the social deficit exists. I have shown 
that wo labor under a w'ant; and when the world wants, do 
we not know that a man will step forth to fill the vacant 
space that fate has left for him % Dass we now to the— 
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a'his profession, too, is a great, lofty, and exceptional one, 
aiM discovered by me consideuing these things, and deeply 
musing upon the necessities of society. Nor let honorable 
gentlemen imagine thsit I am'enabled to offer them^in this 
profession, more than any other, a promise of what is called 
future glory, deathless fame, and so forth. All that I say is, 
that I can put young men in the way of making a comfort¬ 
able livelihood, and leaving behind them, not a name, but 
what is better, a decent maintenance to their children. Fitz- 
Doodle is as good a name as anjr in England. General Fitz- 
IJoodle, who, roJVIarlborough’s time, and in conjunction with 
the famous Van Slaap, boat the French in the famous action 
of Vischzouchee, near Mardyk, in Holland, on the 14th of 
February, 1709, is promised an immortality upon his tomb in 
Wcstminster Abbey; but he died of apoplexy,deuccdly in debt, 
two years afterward; and what after that is the use of a name ? 

No, no ; the age of chivalry is past. Take the twenty-four 
first men who come into the club, and ask who tltey are, and 
how they made their money? There’ sWoolsey-Sackville, his 
father was Lord Chancellor, and sat on the woolsack, whence 
he took liis title ; his grandfather dealt in coal sacks, and not 
in woolsacks—small coal sacks, dribbling out little supplies 
of blacit diamonds to the poor. Tftoiider comes Fnank Leveson, 
in a huge broad-brimmed hat, his shirt-cuffs turned up to his 
elbows. Leveson is as gentlemanly a fellow as the world con¬ 
tains, and if he has a faidt, is perhaps too finikin. Well, you 
fancy him related to the Sutherland family; nor, indeed, docs 
honestiFrank deny it: but mire nom, my good sir, his father 
was an attorney, and his grandfather a bailiff in Chancery 
Lane, bearing a name still older than that of Leveson, namely. 
Levy. So it is that this confounded equality grows and grows, 
and has laid the good old nobility by the heels. Look at that 
venerable Sir Charles KLtely of Kitcly Park; he is iiitcr- 
ested abyit the AshStHni^ and is just come from Exeter Hall. 
Kitely mscountcyl bills in the City in the yejfi* 1787, and gained 
bis baro^etepby a loan to the French princes. All these 
points of history are perfectly well known ; and do you fancy 
the world cares ? Psha! Profession is no disgrace to a 
man ^ be what you l||ce, provided you succeed. If Mr. 
Fauntleroy could come to life with a million of money, you 
and I would dine with hifii; you know we would ; for why 
should wo be better than our neighbors ? 
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Pat, then, out of your head the idea tiiat this or that pro* 
fession is unworthy of you ; take any that may bring you 
profit, and thank him that puts you in the way of lieing rich. 

The profession I would urge (upon a person duly qualified 
to undertake it) has, I confess, at the first glance, something 
ridiculous about it; and will not appear to young ladu'S so 
romantic as the calling of a gallant soldier, blazing with glory, 
gold lace, and vermilion coats ; or a dear delightful clergyman, 
with a sweet blue eye, and a pocket handkerchief .scented charm¬ 
ingly with lavender water. The profession I allude to wz/l, I 
own, be to young women disagreeable, to sober men trivial, to 
great stupid moralists unworthy. 

But mark my words for it that in the religiqa^ world (I have 
once or twice, by mistake no doubt, had the honor of dining in 
* serious ’ houses, and can vouch for the fact that the dinners 
there are of excellent quality)—in the serious world, the 
great mercantile world, among the legal community (notorious 
feeders) in every house in town (except some half-dozen which 
can afford to do without such aid), the man 1 propose might 
speedily render himself indispensable. 

Does the reader now begin to take ? Have I hinted enough 
for him that he may see with eagle glance the immense beauty 
of the profession I am about to unfold to him ? AVe have all 
seen Gunter and Chevet ; Pregoso, on the Puerta del^Sol (a 
relation of the ex-Minister*Caloinarde), is a good purveyor 
enough for the benighted olla-eaters of Madrid ; nor have I any 
fault to find with Guimard, a Frenchman, who has lately set up 
in the Toledo, at Naples, where he furnishes people’with decent 
food. It has given me pleasure, too, in walking about London 
—in the Strand, in Oxford Street, and elsewhere—to sea four- 
nisseurs and comestible merchants newly set up.< Messrs. 
Morell have excellent articles in their warehouses ; Fortnum! 
& Mason are known to most of my readers. 

But what is not known, what is wanted, what is languislied 
for i;i England is a (iinner-master^a, gentleman who is not a 
provider of meat or w'ine, like the pt.i',lcs before n^ed, who 
can have no earthly interest in the price of ti:ufflcd turkeys or 
dry champagne beyond that legitimate interest •. 7 hic^ he may 
feel for his client, and which leads him to see that the latter is 
not cheated by his tradesmen. For the dinner-giver is almost 
naturally an ignorant man. How in^ mercy’s name can Mr. 
Sergeant Snorter, who is all day at Westminster, or in chambers, 
know possibly the mysteries,'the Uelicacy, of dinner-giving ^ 
HoVr can Alderman Pogson know anything beyond the fact 
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‘that venison is good with currant jelly, and that he likes lots of 

gr^en fat with his turtle? Snorter knows law, Fogson is 
acquainted with the state of the tallow market; but what 
should he know of eating, like y^u and me, who have given up 
our time to it ? (1 say me only familiarly, for I have only 
reached so far in the science as to know that I know nothing). 
But men there are, gifted individuals, who have spent years of 
deep thought—not merely intervals of labor, but hours of study 
every day—ovpr the gormandizing science—who like alche¬ 
mists, liave let their fortunes go guinea by guinea, into the all- 
devouring pot—who, ruined as they sometimes are, never get a 
guinea by chance but they will have a plate of pease in May 
with it, or a h^le feast of ortolans, or a piece of Glo’ster 
salmon, or one more flask from their favorite claret-bin. 

It is not the rained gastronomist that I would advise a per¬ 
son to select as his table-master ; for the opportunities of pecu¬ 
lation would be too great in a position of such confidence— 
siicli complete abandonment of one man to another. A ruined 
man would be making bargains with the tradesmen. They 
would offer to cash bills for him, or send him opportune pres¬ 
ents of wine which ho could convert into money, or bribe him 
in one way or another. Let this be done, and the profession 
of table-master is ruined. Snorter and Pogson may almost as 
well order their own dinners as be at the mercy of a ‘ gastro¬ 
nomic agent ’ whose faith is not beyond all question. 

A vulgar mind, in reply to these remarks regarding the 
gastronomic ignorance of Snorter and Pogson, might say, 
‘ True, these gentlemen know nothing of household economy, 
being occupied with other more important business elsewhere. 
But what are their wives about? Lady Pogson in TTarley 
Street has nothing earthly to do but to mind her poodle, and 
her mantua-maker’s and housekeeper’s bills. Mrs. Snorter in 
Bedford Place, when she has taken her drive in the Park with 
the young*ladios, may surely have time to attend to her hus¬ 
band’s guests and preside aver the preparations of his kitchen, 
as she c[^s worthil^Mukril hospitable mahogany.’ To this I 
answer, that a n]^n who expects a woman to understand the 
philosoplty o^ dinner-giving, shows the strongest evidence of 
a low mind. He is unjust toward that lovely and delicate 
creature, woman, to suppose that she heartily understands and 
cares ‘for what she eatg and drinks. Ho; taken as a rule, 
women have no real appetites. They are children in the gor¬ 
mandizing way ; loving *sugar, sops, tarts, trifles, apricot 
creams, and such gewgaws. They would take a sip of MaW- 
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Bey, and would drink currant wine just as happily, if that 
accursed liquor was presented to them oy the butler. * Did 3 ^oa 
ever know a woman who could lay her fair hand upon hbr 
gentle heart and say on her conscience that she preferred dry 
sillery to sparkling champagne r Such a phenomenon docs not 
exist, yhey are not made for eating ay,d drinking ; or, if they 
make a pretense to it, become downright odious. Kor can 
they, I am sure, witness the preparations of a really great re¬ 
past without a certain jealousy. They grudge spending money 
(ask guards, coachmen, inn waiters, whether tnis be not the 
the case. They will give their all, Heaven bless them ! to serve 
a son, a grandson, or a dear relative, but they have not the 
heart to pay for small things magnificently. TVey are jealous 
of good dinners, and no wonder. I have sliowrf in a former dis¬ 
course how they are jealous of smoking, and other personal 
enjoyments of the male. I say, then, that Lady Pogsou or Mrs. 
Snorter can never conduct their husbands’ table properly. 
Fancy either of them consenting to allow a calf to be stowed 
down into gravy for one dish, or a dozen hares to be sacrificed 
to a single puree of game, or the best madoira to be used for a 
sauce, or a half a dozen champagne to boil a ham in. They 
will be for bringing a bottle of marsala in place of the old par¬ 
ticular, or for having the ham cooked in water. But of these 
matters—of kitchen philosophy—I have no practical or the¬ 
oretic knowledge; and must }?eg pardon if, only understanding 
the goodness of a dish when cooked, I may have unconsciously 
made some blunder regarding the preparation. 

Let it, then, be set down as an axiom, withqut further 
trouble or demonstration, that a woman is a bad dinner-caterer; 
either too great and simple for it, or too mean—I don’^, know 
which it is ; and gentlemen, according as they admire or con¬ 
temn the sex, may settle that matter their own way. In brief, • 
the mental constitution of lovely woman is such that she can¬ 
not give a great dinner. It must be done by man. It can’t 
be done by an ordinary man, because he docs not understand it. 
Vain fool! and he sends off to thepa^;Jr,y -^okin Gre^Russell 
Street or Baker Street, he lays on a couple of exti^waiters 
(green-grocers in the neighborhood), he mak€s q^rea^t pother 
with his butlerinthe cellar,and fancies he has done thebusiness. 

Bon Dim! Who has not been at those dinners? those 
monstrous exhibitions of the pastry cook’s art ? Who does not 
know those made dishes with the uiflversal sauce to each ; 
fricandeaux, sweetbreads, damp duvnpy cutlets, etc., seasoned 
with the compound of grease, onions, bad port wine, cayenne 
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pepper, cuviy poV/der (Warren’s blacking, for whitt I kndw, 
but the taste is always the same)—there they lie in the old 
cc/rner dishes, the poor wiry moselle and sparkling burgundy 
in^the ioe coolers, and the old story of white and brown soup, 
turbot, little smelts, boiled turkey, saddle of mutton, and so 
forth ? ‘ Try a little of that fricandeau,’ says Mrs. Snorter, 
with a kind smile. ‘ You’ll find it, I think, very nice.’ Be 
sure it has come in a green tray from Great Russell Street. 
‘ Mr. Fitz-Boodle, you have been in Germany,’ cries Snorter 
knowingly, ‘taste the hock,and tell me what you think of thaV 

How should he know better, poor benighted creature ; or 
she, dear good soul that she is ? If they would have a leg of 
mutton and a^ apple pudding, and a glass of sherry and port 
(or simple branCfy-and-water called by its own name) after din¬ 
ner, all would be very 'well ; but they must shine, they must 
dine as tlieir neighbors. There is no difference in the style of 
dinners in London ; people with five hundred a year treat you 
exactly as those of five thousand. They will have their 
moselle or hock, their fatal side dishes brought in the green 
trays from the pastry cook’s. 

Well, there is no harm done; not as regards* the dinner- 
givers at least, though the dinner-eaters may have to suffer 
somewhat; it only shows that the former are hospitably inclined 
and wish to do the very best in their power—good honest 
follouw I If they do wrong, how can they help it ? they know 
no better. • 

And now, is it not as clear as the sun at noonday that A 
WANT exists in London for a superintendent of the table—a 
gastronomfc agent—a dinner-master, as I have called him be¬ 
fore ? A man of such a profession would be a metropolit.an 
benefit; hundreds of thousands of people of the respectable 
.sort, people in white waistcoats, would thank him daily. Cal¬ 
culate how many dinners are given in the City of London, 
and calculate the numbers of benedictions that ‘ the agency ’ 
might win. 

And as no doi4^observant man of the world has 
remarkj^ that the frellMrn Englishman of the respectable class 
is, of all others^ the most slavish and truckling to a lord ; that 
there is no fif-blown peer but he is pleased to have him at his 
table, proud beyond measure to call him by his surname (with¬ 
out the lordly prefix); and that those lords whom he does not 
kno'w, he yet (the freeborn Englishman) takes care to have 
their pedigrees and ages .by heart from his world-bible, the 
‘Peerage’^ as this is an indisphtable fact, and as it is iii^this 
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particular Uass of Britons that our agent must look to find 
clients, I need not say it is necessary that the agent should be 
as highborn as possible, and that he should be able to tack, 
if possible, an honorable or some other handle to his rjespeef; 
able name. He must have it oti his professional card: 


f • 

Ube f>on. George Oocmand 6obb(cton, 

A^p^Aan Chambers^ PaU MaU. 


Or, 


S<t ZIU0U6tu9 Catvec Ccamles Ccamtog, 

Amphitryonic Council Office, SwcUlow Street! 


or, in some such neat way, Gothic letters on a large handsome 
crockery ware card, with possibly a gilt coat-of-ariiis and sup¬ 
porters, or the blood-red hand of baronetcy duly displayed. 
Depend on it plenty of guineas will fall in it, and that Gobble- 
ton’s supporters will support him comfortably enough. 

For this profession is not like that of the auctioneer, which 
I take to be a far more noble one, because more varied and 
more truthful; but in the agency case, a little humbug at least 
is necessary. A man cannot be a successful agent by thc^mere 
force of his simple merit or genius in eating and drinking. lie 
must of necessity impose upon the vulgar to a certain degree, 
lie must be of that rank which will lead them naturally to 
respect him, otherwise they mi^ht be led to jeer at Lis profes¬ 
sion ; but let a noble exercise it, and bless your soul, all the 
‘ Court Guide ’ is dumb! • 

He will then give out in a manly and somewhat pompous 
address what has before been mentioned, namely, tliat he lias 
seen the fatal way in which the hospitality of England has betjp 
perverted hitherto, accaparh'd by a few cooks with green traj'^s. 
(He naust use a good deal of French (u his language, for that 
is considered very gentlemanlike by Vdc^ixi' people.) '^e will 
take a set of chambers in Carlton Garden, which will be richly 
through severely furnished, and the door of ^|hich «^ill be 
opened by a French valet (he rrnist be a Frenchman, remember), 
who will say, on letting Mr. Snorter or Sir Benjamin Pogson 
in, that ^ Milor is at home.’ Pogson w|.ll then be shown into 
a library furnished with massive bookcases, containing all the 
works oil cookery ami wines (the*titlesof them) in all the known 
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languages in the world. Any books, of course, wilPdo, as 5^ou 
will have them handsomely bound, and keep them under plate 
glass. On a side table will bo little sample bottles of wines, 
a^few tfufiles on a white porcelain saucer, a prodigious straw¬ 
berry or two, perhaps, at the tkne when such fruit costs much 
money. On the library will be busts marked Ude, Car5me, 
Bechamel, in marble (ifbver mind what heads, of courts); and 
perhaps, on the clock should be a figure of the Prince of 
Oond6’s cook killing himself because the fish had not arrived 
in time ; there may be a wreath of immorteMes on the figure to 
give it a more decidedly Frenchified air. The walls will be of 
a dark rich paper, hung round with neat gilt frames, containing 
plans oi.menus of various great dinners, those of Cainbaccrcs, 
Napoleon, LoiHh XIV., Louis XVITL, lleliogabalus if you like, 
each signed by the respective cook. 

After the stranger has looked about him at these things— 
which he docs not understand in the least, especially the truf¬ 
fles, which look like dirty potatoes—you will make your appear¬ 
ance, dressed in a dark dress, with one handsome enormous 
gold chain, and one large diamond ring ; a gold snuffbox, of 
course, which you will thrust into the visitor’s pa^^ before say¬ 
ing a word. You will be yourself a portly grave man, with 
your hair a little bald and gray. In fact, in this, as in all other 
professions, you had best try to look as like Canning as you can. 

Wlyn Pogson has done sneezing with the snuff, you will 
say to him, ‘Take a fauteuil, Iliave the honor of addressing 
Sir Benjamin Pogson, I believe ? ’ And then you will explain 
to him your system. 

Til is, of'course, musPvary with every person you address. 
But let us lay down a few of the heads of a plan which may 
be usdTul, or may be modified infinitely, or may be cast aside 
, altogether, just as circumstances dictate. After all I am not 
going to turn gastronomic agent, and speak only for the bene¬ 
fit* perhaps of the very person who is reading this : 

‘synopsis op TIH^ASTRfNOMTC AGENCY OP THE nONOBAELE 

GOBBLETON. 

w 

‘The Gastronomic Agent having traversed Europe, and 
dined wfth tffe best |pciety of the world, has been led naturally, 
as a patriot, to turn his thoughts homeward, and cannot but 
deplore the lamentable ignorance regarding gastronomy dis¬ 
played in a epuntry fo* which nature has done almost every¬ 
thing. • ^ 

‘ But it is wer singularly thus. Inherent ignorance belongs 
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to ifian ; anU The Agent, in his Continental travels, has always 
remarked, that the countries most fertile in themselves were 
invariably worse tilled than those more barren. The Italians 
and the Spaniards leave their fields to nature, as we leav/) 
our vegetables, fish, and meat. ** And, Heavens ! what richness 
do we fling away ; what dormant qualities in our dishes do 
we disre'gard; what glorious gastronomic crops (if The Agent 
may be permitted the expression)—what glorious gastronomic 
crops do we sacrifice, allowing our goodly meats and fishes to 
lie fallow ! “ Chance ” it is said by an ingenious Mstorian, who, 
having been long a secretary in the East India House, must 
certainly have had access to the best information upon Eastern 
matters—“ Chance,” it is said by Mr. Charles L^mb, “ which 
burnt down a Chinaman^s house, with a litter Ox sucking-pigs 
that were unable to escape from the interior, discovered to the 
world the excellence of roast pig.” Gunpowder, we know, was 
invented by a similar fortuity. [The reader will observe that 
my style in the supposed character of a Gastronomic Agent 
is purposely pompous and loud.] So, ’tis said, was printing ; 
BO glass. 'VV^e should have drunk our wine poisoned with the 
villanous odor of the borachio, had not some Eastern mer¬ 
chants, lighting their fires in the desert, marked the strange 
composition which now glitters on our sideboards, and holds 
the costly produce of our vines. 

‘ We have spoken of the natural riches of a country., Let 
the reader think but for one m*bment of the gastronomic wealth 
of our country of England, and he will be lost in thankful 
amazement as he watches the astonishing riches poured out 
upon ns from nature^s bounteous cornucopia! Ldok at our 
fisheries! the trout and salmon tossing in our brawling 
streams ; the white and full-breasted turbot struggling In the 
mariner’s net; the pui’ple lobster lured by hopes of greed iyto 
his basket prison, which he quits only for the red ordeal of the 
pot. Look at whitebait, great Heavens! look at whitebait 
and a thousand frisking, glittering, silvery things besides, 
which'the nymphs of our native sti^ms h?ar kindly to the 
deities of our kitchens—our kitchens/tddii as they arete 

‘ And though it may be said that other countries produce 
the freckle-backed salmon and the dark broad-shdhldered tur- 
bdt; though trout frequent many a stream besides those of 
England, and lobsters sprawl on other sands than ours; yet 
let it be remembered that our native oountry possesses these 
altogether, while other lands only ki^ow them separately ; that 
above all, whitebait is peculiarly*^our country’s—our city’s own { 
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Blessings and oternal praises be on it, and, of couiSe, on bfown 
bread and butter! And the Briton should further remember, 
^ith honest pride and thankfulness, the situation of his capital, 
.^f Loijdon : the lordly turtle floats from the sea into the stream, 
and from the stream to the city ; the rapid fleets of all the 
world ss donnent rendezvous in the docks of our silvery Thames ; 
the produce of our cdhsts and provincial cities, east and west, 
is borne to us on the swift lines of lightning railroads. In a 
word—and no man but one who, like The Agent, has traveled 
Europe over^ can appreciate the gift—there is no city on earth’s 
surface so well supplied with flsh as London ! 

* With respect to our meats, all praise is supererogatory. 
Ask the wi^tched hunter of chevreuily the poor devourer of 
rehhraten, wlmt they think of the noble English haunch, that, 
after bounding in the Park of Knole or Windsor, exposes its 
magnillcent flank upon some broad silver platter at our tables ? 
It is enough too say of foreign venison that they are obliged to 
lard it. Away ! ours is the palm of roast; whether of the crisp 
mutton that crops the thy my herbage of our downs, or the 
noble ox who revels on lush Althorpian oil-cakes. What game 
is like to ours ? Mans excels us in poultry, ’tis ^rue ; but ’tis 
only in merry England that the partridge has a flavor, that the 
turkey can almost se passer de truffeSy that the jolly juicy 
goose can be eaten as he deserves. 

‘ Qur vegetables, moreover, surpass all comment. Art (by 
the means of glass) has wrung ffuit out of the bosom of Nature, 
such as she grants to no other clime. And if we have no 
vineyards on our hills, we have gold to purchase their best 
produce.^ Nature, and enterprise that masters Nature, have 
done everything for our land. 

* But, with all these prodigious riches in our power, is it 
npt painful to reflect how absurdly we employ them ? Can we 
say that we are in the habit of dining well? Alas, no ! and 
The AgtJnt, roaming o’er foreign lands, and seeing how, with 
small means and great ingenuity and perseverance, great ends 
were effected, c(^es b;|ck sadly to his own country,*whose 
wealtt/ he sees a^Ji^Wpaly wasted, whose energies are mis¬ 
directed, and .whose vast capabilities airte allowed to lie idle 
[Herc^ho\lld follow what I have only hinted at previously, a 
vivid and terrible picture of the degradation of our table.] 

. . . Oh, for a master spirit, to give an impetus to the land, 
to “see its great pow^r directed in the right way, and its 
wealth not squandered o^ hidden, but nobly put out to interest 
and spent 1 * 
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‘The Agent dares not hope to win that prowl station—to be 
the destroyer of a barbarous system wallowing in abusive prod¬ 
igality—to become a dietetic reformer—the Luther of the table. 

‘But convinced of the wrongs which exist, he will, do hi^ 
humble endeavor to set them »right, and to those who know 
that they are ignorant (and this is a vast step to knowledge) 
he offers his counsels, his active co-opl^ration, his frank and 
kindly sympathy. The Agent’s qualifications are these : 

‘ 1. He is of one of the best families in England; and has 
in himself, or through his ancestors, been accusWmed to good 
living for centuries. In the reign of Henry V., his maternal 
great-great-grandfather, Roger De Gobylton name may 
be varied^ of coursey or the king^s reign, or the dish imented\ 
was the first who discovered the method of roasiwiig a peacocK 
whole, with his tail-feathers displayed ; and the dish v^as served 
to the two kings at Rouen. Sir Walter Cramley, in Elizabeth’s 
reign, produced before her Majesty^, when at Killingworth 
Castle, mackerel with the famous gooseberry sauce, etc. 

‘ 2. lie has, through life, devoted himself to no otlier study 
than that of the table ; and has visited to that end the courts 
of all the moiiarchs of Europe ; taking the receipts of the cooks, 
with whom he lives on terms of intimate friendship, often at 
enormous expense to himself. 

‘ 3. He has the same acquaintance with all the vintages of 
the Continent ; having passed the autumn of 1811 (the ^‘omet 
year) on the great Weinberg of Joliannisberg; being employed 
similarly at Bordeaux, in 1834 ; at Oporto, in 1820 ; and at 
Xeres de la Frontera, with liis excellent friends. Duff, Gordon 
& Co., the year after. He traveled ito India and back in 
company with fourteen pipes of* madeira (on board of the 
Samuel Snob East Indiaman, Captain Scuttler), and V!(pent 
the vintage season in the island, with unlimited powers ,of 
observation granted to him by the great houses there. 

‘4. He has attended Mr. Groves of Charing Ci^ss, aqd 
Mr. Giblett of Bond Street, in a course of purchases of fish 
and meat; and is able at a glance luo reqqgnize the age of 
mutton, the primeness of beef, the maiiess and freshness of 
fish of all kinds. * < 

‘ 5. He has visited the parks, the grouse-manors, sfnd the 
principal gardens of England, in a similar professional point 
of view.’ 

« 

The Agent then, through his subordinates, engages to pro¬ 
vide gentl(*mon who arc :il>out giiJe dinner-parties : 

‘ If With cooks to dress the dinners ; a list of wliich gen- 
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, tlemen he has by him, and will recommend none who are hot 
worthy of the strictest confidence. 

•*2. With a tmnu for the table, according to the price which 
thp Amphitryon chooses to incur. 

‘3. He will, through correspondence with the various 
fournisseurs of the metropolis, provide them viands, fruit, 
wine, etc., sending to Phris, if need be, where he has a 'regular 
correspondence with Messrs. Chevet. 

* 4. He has a list of dexterous tablc>waitcrs (all answering 
to the name of^ohn for fear of mistakes, the butleris name to be 
settled according to pleasure), and would strongly recommend 
that the servants of the house should be locked in the back 
kitchen or ser^nts’ hall during the time the dinner takes place. 

‘6. Ho will PC ceive and examine all the accounts of the 
fournisseurs—of course pledging his honor as a gcTitleman not 
to receive one shilling of paltry gratification from the trades¬ 
men he employs,but to see thattiic bills are more moderate, and 
their goods of better quality, than they would provide to any 
person of less experience than himself. 

* 6. Ilis fee for superintending a dinner will be fi^ve guineas; 
and The Agent entreats his clients to Xx\\&X,entirvhj to liim aiul 
his subordinates for the arrangement of the repast— nut to think 
of inserting dishes of their own invention, or producing wine 
from their own cellars, as ho engages to have it brought in the 
best (vrder, and fit for immediate drinking. Should the 
Amphitryon, however, desire sorne ])articular dish or wine, he 
must consult The Agent, in the first case by writing, in the 
second, by sending a sample to The Agent’s chambers. For it 
is manifest? that the whole complexion of a dinner may be 
altered by the insertion of a single dish ; and, therefore, parlies 
will do well to mention their wishes on the first interview with 
*Tha Agent. He cannot bo called upon to recompose his bill 

of fcire, except at great risk to the ensemble of the dinner and 
enormous^inconvenience to himself. 

‘ 7. The Agent will be at home for consultation from ten 
o’clock until two-«( 5 '|».rlic^ if gentlemen who are engaged at 
early h^firs in the CitJ^iSesire to have an interview ; and be it 
remembered, that npersoncUinterview is always the best; for 
it is greatly fiecessary to know not only the number but the 
character of the guests whom the Amphitryon purposes to 
entertain—whether they are fond of any particular wine or 
dish,* what is their stat^of health, rank, stylo, profession, iE?tc. 

*8. At two o’clock he«wdll commence his rouiuls; for as 
the metropolis is wide, it is clear that he must be early in.the 
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fie!d in s^e districts. From 2 to 3 he will be in Russell, 
Square and the neighborhood ; 3 to 3j, Harley Street, Port¬ 
land Place, Cavendish Square, and the environs; 3} to 4J-, Port- 
m.m Square, Gloucester Place, Baker Street, etc ; 4J .to 5, ^ho 
new district about Hyde Pafk Terrace ; 5 to 6J, St. John’s 
Wood and the Regent’s Park. Ho will be in Grosvenor 
Siiuare 'oy 6, and in Belgrave Square,‘Pimlico, and its vicinity 
by 7. Parties there are requested not to dine until 8 o’clock ; 
and The Agent, once for all, peremptorily announces that ho 
will NOT go to the palace, where it is utterly* impossible to 
serve a good dinner.* 

• *TO TRADESMEN. 

‘Every Monday evening during the scaai/n the Gastro¬ 
nomic Agent proposes to give a series of trial dinners, to which 
the principal gourmands of the metropolis, and a few of Tlie 
Agent’s most respectable clients, will be invited. Covers will 
be laid for ten at nine o’clock precisely. And as The Agent 
docs not propose to exact a single shilling of profit from their 
bills, and as his recommendation will be of infinite value to 
them, the ti^desmen ho employs will furnish the weekly dinner 
gratis. Cooks will attend (who have acknowledged characters) 
upon the same terms. To save trouble, a book will be kept 
where butchers, poulterers, fishmongers, etc., may inscribe their 
names in order, taking it by turns to supply the tri^l table. 
Wine merchants will naturitlly compete every week promis¬ 
cuously, sending what they consider their best samples, and 
leaving with the hall-porter tickets of the prices. Confec¬ 
tionery to be done out of the house. '^Fruiterers, market-men, 
as butchers and poulterers. The Agent’s mattre d^h6tel will 
give a receipt to each individual for the articles he produces ; 
and let all remember that The Agent is a very Jceenjudge^ and 
woe betide those who serve him or his clients ill! 

‘ George Gormand Gobbleton. 

* Carlcon Oabdxns, Jane 10, 184S.* > 

Here I have sketched out the heao^W such an adTi^ess as I 
conceive a gastronomic agent might put forth ; and appeal 
pretty confidently to the British public regarding'^its merits and 
my own discovery. If this be not a profession—a new one—a 
feasible one—a lucrative one—I don’t know what is. Say 
that n man attends but fifteen dinners daily, that is seventy-five 
guineas, or five hundred and fifty pounds weekly, or fourteen 
thousand three hundred pounds for a season of si.x months ; 
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and lio^v many of our younger sons have such a ca'pital even ? 

• Let, tlieii, some unemployed gentleman with the requisite 
qtialifications come forward. It will not be necessary that ho 
sj^ould have done all that is stated in the prospectus; but, at any 
rate, let him say he has ; therd can’t be much harm in an in¬ 
nocent fib of that sort; for the gastronomic agent must be a 
sort of dinner-pope, wliose opinions cannot be supposed to err. 

And as he really will be an excellent judge of eating-and 
drinking, and will bring his whole mind to bear upon tlie ques¬ 
tion, and wilh speedily acquire an experience which no person 
out of the profession can possibly have ; and as, moreover, ho 
will be an honorable man, not practicing upon his client in any 
way, or dema^ing sixpence beyond his just fee, the world will 
gain vastly b^he coming forward of such a person—gain in 
good dinners, and absolutely save money ; for what is five 
guineas for a dinner of sixteen ? The sum may be ga^iUe by 
a cook-wench, or by one of those abominable before-named 
pastry cooks with their green trays. 

If any man take up the business, he will invite me, of course, 
to the Monday dinners. Or does ingratitude go jo far as that 
a man should forget the .author of his good fortune ? I believe 
it does. Turn we away from the sickening theme! 

And now, having concluded my professions, how shall I ex¬ 
press my obligations to the discriminating press of this country 
for th^ unanimous applause whicii hailed my first appearance ? 
It is the more wonderful, as I pledge my sacred word I never 
wrote a document before much longer than a laundress* bill, 
or the .acceptance of an invitation to dinner. But enough of 
this egotism ; thanks for praise conferred sound like vanity ; 
gratitiMlc is hard to speak of, and at present it swells the full 
heart of 

* * Geobgb Savage Fitz-Boodle. 
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JANUARY—THE BIRTH OP THE YEAR. 

Some poet has observed that, if any man would write down 
wliat has really happened to him in this mortal life, he would 
be sure to make a good book, tliough he never had met with a 
single adventure from his birth to Iiis burial. .. How much 
more, then, must I, who Imve had adventures,<&aost singular, 
pathetic, and unparalleled, be able to compile an instructive and 
entertaining volume for the use of the public. 

I don’t mean to say that 1 have killed lions or seen the 
wonders of travel in the deserts of Arabia or Prussia ; or that 
I have been a very fashionable character, living with dukes and 
peeresses, and w^riting my recollections of them, as the way 
now is. I neVer left this my native isle, nor spoke to a lord 
(except an Irish one, who had rooms in our house, and forgot 
to pay three weeks’ lodging and extras) ; but, as our immortal 
bard observes, I have in the course of my existence been so 
eaten up by the slugs and harrows of outrageous fortun^. and 
have been tlie object of such ^continual and extraordinary ill- 
luck tliatl believe it would melt the heart of a milestone to read 
of it—that is, if a milestone had a heart of anything but stone. 

Twelve of my adventures, suitable for meditation and pe¬ 
rusal during the twelve months of the year, have been arranged 
by me for this work. They contain a part of the history of a 
great, and, confidently I may say, a good man. I was not 
a spendthrift like other men. I never wronged any man of a 
shilling, though I am as sharp a fellow at a bargain qs any 
Europe. I never injured a fellow-creature ; on the contraiy, 
on several occasions, when injured |myself.jhave shown the 
most wonderful forbearance. I coimj^l a tolerabl^i good 
family; and yet, boln to wealth—of an inoffensive disposition, 
careful of the money that I had, and eager to get diore—I 
have been going downhill ever since my journey of life be¬ 
gan, and have been pursued by a complication of misfortunes 
such as surely never happened to any jnan but the unhappy 
Bob Stubbs. 

Bob Stubbs is my name ; add I haven’t got a shilling ; I 
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have borne the commission of lieutenant in the service of King 
George, and am now —^but never mind what I am now, for the 
public .will know in a few pages more. My father was of the 
Suffolk Stubbses—^a well-to-do gentleman of Bungay. My 
grandfather had been a respected attorney in that town, and 
left my papa a pretty^ittle fortune. I was thus the Inheritor 
of competenee, and ought to be at this moment a gentleman. 

My misfortunes may be said to have commenced about a 
year before n|y birth, when my papa, a young fellow jpretend- 
ing to study the law in London, fell madly in love with Miss 
Smith, the daughter of a tradesman, who did not give her a 
sixpence, and afterward became bankrupt. My papa married 
this Miss Smrtk, and carried her off to the country, where I was 
born, in an evil hour for me. 

Were I to attempt to describe my early years, you would 
laugh at me as an impostor; but the following letter from 
mamma to a friend, after her marriage, will pretty well show 
yon Avhat a poor foolish creature she was ; and what a reckless 
extravagant fellow was my other unfortunate parent: 

To Miss Eliza Kicks, xk Gracbcbvrcb Stbbbt, Lonsov. 


O Elfza! yonr Snsnn is the happiest girl untlcr heaven I My Thomas Is an angel t 
not a tall grenadior-like looking fellow, such as I always vowed I would marry ; on the 
contrary, he is what rlie world would call dumpy, and I hesitate not to confess that his 
eyes have a cast iti tiiein. But what tlien 1 wlien one of his eyes is fixed on me, and 
one on my babe, they arc lighted up with an affection which my pen cannot describe, 
and whiah, certainly, was never bestowed ujxin any woman so strongly ae upon year 
happy Susan Stubbs. 

Wiicn he comes home from shooting, or the farm. If yon ocn£ld see dear Thomas with 
me and our dear little Bob I as 1 sit on one knee, and baby on the other, and he dances 
us both aiiont. I often wish we had Sir Joshua, or some great painter, to depict tha 
group; for sure it is the prettiest picture In the whole wond to see three sneh loving, 
merry people. • 

Dear baby is the moat lovely little creatnre that can posal^ the very imoffe of 

{ >apa; he is catting his teeth, and the delight of everybody, l^rse says that when ha 
s older, Tie will get rid of hlssiniint and nls hair will met o great deal less red. Dr, 
Bates 18 as kind, and skillful, ana attentive as we could desire. Think what a blessing 
,to have hud him I Ever since poor baby’s birth It has never bad a day of quiet; and 
he has been obliged to give it from three or four doses every week; hew ^snkfnl 
ought we to be that the dear thing Is as well as it Is I It got through the meanes won* 
de^nlly; than it had a little rash; and then a nasty whooping cougn; and then a fever, 
aaa contiimal pains in its poor little stomach, crying, poor dear child, from morning 
till night. * 

Blit dear Tom is anexqa*?<*nt nnrs*; and many and many a night has he had nb sleep, 
dear man I ;n consequence^^ little baby. U. walks up and down with It/or 

hours, sing.ng a kina of song (dear fellow, he has no more voice than a tea kettle), and 
bobbi ng his head backward and forward, and looking in his nightcap and dressing gown, 
to droll. C^Eliz^ how yon would laugh to see him. 

We iiave «Mie ofthe best nursemaids in the -world—en Irishwoman, who is as fond of 
baby almost as his mother (but that can nsvsr be). She takes it to walk In the Park tot 
lioiirs together, and I really don’t know why Thomas dislikes her. Be says she to tlpey, 
vc^ often, and slovenly, which I cannot conceive—to be sure the nurse is sadly dirty, 
and sometimes smells very strong of gin. 

But what of that f these little ttoawmicks only make home more pleasant. Whea OM 
thinks how many mothers have no nursemaids; how many poor dear children have no 
doctors ; ought we not to be thankful for Mary Malowney, and that Dr. Bates' bill la 
fort y.Bcv«n pounds f Bi>w ill must dear baby have been, to require so much ph]vic I 
But they are a sad expense, these dear babies, after all. Fancy, Eliza, how much this 
Mary Malowney costs us. Ten shillings every week; a glass of brandy or gin at dln« 
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Ber: three pint bottles of Mr. Thrale's best porter every day—making terenty-one in A 
week, and nine hundred and ninety in the eleven months she has been with us. Then, 
for baby, there is Dr. Bates’ bill of forty-flve guineas, two guineas for christening, 
twenty for a grand christening sapper and ball (rich Uncle John mortally offended 
because he was made godfather, and had to give baby a silver cup; he hafi struck 
Thomas out of his will; and old Mr. Firkin quite as much hurt because he was noi 


asked; he will not speak to me or Thomas in consequence); twenty guineas for 
flannnels, laces, little gowns, caps, napkins, and such baby’s ware; and all this out of 
9001. a year 1 But Thomas expects to make a great dSa4by his farm. 

We have got the most charming country-house you can imagine; It Is quite shut in 
by trees, and so retired that, though only thirty miles from London, the jpost comes to 
us but once a week. The roads, it must be confessed, are execrable ; it is winter now, 
and we are up to our knees in mud and enow. ButO Eliza I how happy we are; with 
Thomas (he has had a sod attack of rheumatism, dear man I) and little Bobby, and our 
kind friend Or. Bates, who comes so far to see us, I leave yon to fanfty that we have a 
charming merry party, and do not care for all the gayeties of Eanelagh. 

Adieu I dear oahy Is crying for his mamma. A thousand kisses from your affectionate 

Susan Stubbs. 


There it is ! Doctor’s bills, gentleman-farming/ twenty-one 
pints of porter a week. In this way my unnaturs^arents were 
already robbing me of my property. 


FEBRUARY—CUTTING WEATHER. 

I HAVE called this chapter ‘cutting weather,’ partly in com¬ 
pliment to the month of February, and partly in respect of my 
own misfortuv.es, which you are going to read about. For I 
have often thought that January (which is mostly twelfth-eake 
and holiday time) is like the fix’st four or five years of a little 
boy’s life ; then comes dismal February, and the working days 
with it, when chaps begin to look out for themselves, after the 
Christmas and the New Year’^Jieyday and merry-making are 
over, which our infancy may well be said to be. Well can I 
recollect that bitter Ist of February, when I first launched out 
into the world and appeared at Dr. Swishtail’s academy. 

I began at school that life of pi*udcnce and economy which 
I have carried on ever since. My mother gave me eigl^teen- 
penceon setting out (poor soul! I thought her heart would break 
as she kissed me, and bade God bless me) ; and, besides/1 
had a small capital of my own, which I had amassed for a year 
previous. I’ll tell you what I used to do. Wherever Tsaw sis: 
halfpence I took one. If it was asked for, I said I had taken 
it, and gave it back ; if it was nottmjjpp^ll"' I said nothing 
about it, as why shopld I ? those who don’t miss theirhioney 
don’t lose their money. So I had a little priVat^,fortune of 
thviee shillings, besides mother’s eigliteenpence. At^'school 
they called me the copper merchant, 1 had such lots of it. 

]^ow, even at a preparatory school, a well-regulated bo^ may 
better himself; and I can tell you I did: I never was in any 

S aarrels; I never was very higlt in the class or very low; but 
ier(r was no chap so much respected—and why ? aU 
vjayo money. The other boys spent all theirs in the first day 
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or two, and tlfey gave me plenty of cakes and Ibarley sugar 
then, I can tell you. I’d no need to spend my own money, for 
they would insist upon treating me. Well, in a week, when 
Iheirs.was gone, and they had but their threepence a week to 
look to for the rest of the half year, what did I do ? Why, I 
am proud to say that three-halfpence out of the threepence a • 
week of almost all the young gentlemen at Dr. Swishfail’s came 
into my pocket. Suppose, for instance, Tom Hicks wanted a 
slice of gingerbread, who had the money ? Little Bob Stubbs, 
to be sure. •* Hicks,’ I used to say, ‘ PU buy you three half- 
p’orth of gingerbread, if you’ll give me threepence next Satur¬ 
day.’ And he agreed; and next Saturday came, and he very 
often could «ot pay me more than three-halfpence. Then there 
was the thre^ence I was to have the next Saturday. I’ll tell 
you what I did for a whole half year; I lent a chap by the 
name of Dick Bunting three-halfpence the first Saturday for 
threepence the next; he could not pay me more than half 
when Saturday came, and I’m blessed if 1 did not make him 
pay me three-halfpence ./or three-and-twenty vjeeks running^ 
making two shillings and ten pen ce-half penny. JBut he was a 
sad dishonorable fellow, Dick Bunting ; for after I’d been so 
kind to him, and let him off for three-and-twenty-weeks the 
money he owed me, holidays came, and threepence he owed me 
still. Well, according to the common principles of practice, 
aftei^six weeks’ holidays, he ought to have paid me exactly 
sixteen shillings, which was my due. For the 


First week theSd. would be . Cc?. Fourth week . ..4«. 

Second week. 1«. Fifth week.8f. 

Third w^k.. Sixth week .16«. 


Nothing could be more just; and yet—will it be believed ? 
wheiF Bunting came back he offered me three-hcdfpence I the 
mean, dishonest scoundrel. 

llowever, I was even with him, I can tell you. He spent 
ajl his igLoney in a fortnight, and th^n I screwed him down ! I 
made him, besides giving me a penny for a penny, pay me a 
quarter of his br^ad-andfbutter at breakfast and a quarter of 
his cheese at suppeY ^»and before the half-year was out, I got 
from nim a silyer fruit-knife, a box of coftipasses, and a very 
pretty ^ilvor-laced waistcoat, in which I went home as proud 
as a kinj^; and what’s more, I had no less than three golden 
guineas in the pocket of it, besides fifteen shillings, the knife, 
and a brass bottle-screw, which I got from another chan. It 
wasn’t bad interest forjtw^elve shillings—^whicb was all the 
money I’d had^in the year-^-was it? Ileigho ! I’ve ^ften 
fished that I could get such a chance again in this wicked 
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world; but* men are more avaricious now than they used to be 
in those dear early days* 

Well, 1 went home in my new waistcoat as fine as^ a peacock; 
and when I gave the bottle-screw to my father, begging hipi 
to take it as a token of my affection for him, my dear mother 
burst into such a fit of tears as I never saw, and kissed and 
hugged i!kie fit to smother me. * Bless hfm, bless him,’ says she, 
' to think of his old father. And where did you purchase it, 
Bob ?’ ‘ Why, mother,’ says I, * I purchased it out of my sav¬ 
ings ’ (which was as true as the gospel). When I said this 
mother looked round to father, smiling, although she had tears 
in her eyes, and she took his hand, and with her other hand 
drew me to her. * Is he not a noble boy ? ’ sa^is she to my 
father ; 'and only nine years old I ’ 'Faith,’ sQrs my father, 
' he is a good lad, Susan. Thank thee, my boy : and here is a 
crown-piece in return for thy bottle-screw ; it shall open us a 
bottle of the very best too,’ says my father. And he kept his 
word. I always was fond of good wine (though never, from a 
motive of proper self-denial, having any in my cellar) ; and, by 
Jupiter ! on this night I had my little skinful—for there was 
no stinting—so pleased were my dear panents with the bottle- 
screw. The best of it was, it only cost me threepence origi¬ 
nally which a chap could not pay me. 

Seeing this game was such a good one, I became very gen¬ 
erous toward my parents ; and a capital way it is to cnccvirage 
liberality in children. I gave^ mamma a very neat brass thim¬ 
ble, and she gave me a half-guinea piece. Then I gave her a 
very pretty needle-book, which I made myself with an ace of 
spades from a new pack of cards we had, and I got 'Sally, our 
maid, to cover it with a bit of pink satin her mistress had given 
her; and I made the leaves of the book, which I vanhyked 
very nicely, out of a piece of flannel I had had round my neck 
for a sore throat. It smelt a little of hartshorn, but it was a 
beautiful needle-book; and mamma was so delighted^ with i^t 
that she went into town and bought me a gold-laced hat. 
Then 1 bought papa a pretty china t6bacgp^'.opper: but I am 
sorry to say of my dear father that he not so genorous as 
my mamma or myself, for he only burst out laughing, and did 
not give me so much as a half-crown piece, which Vas &e least 
1 expected from him. 'I shan’t give you anything. Bob, this 
time,’ says he ; ' and I wish, my boy, you would not make any 
mora such presents—^for, really, they are too expensive.’ Ex¬ 
pensive indeed ! I hate meanness—i,even in a father. 

I must toll you about the silver-edged waistcoat which Bunt- 
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ing gave me. Mamma asked me about it, and I'told her the 
^ruth—that it was a present from one of the boys for my kind¬ 
ness to hinl. Well, what does she do but writes back to Dr. 
Siwishfail, when 1 went to school, thanking him forjiis atten¬ 
tion to her dear son, and sending a shilling to the good and 
grateful little boy wlw> had given me the waistcoat 

* What waistcoat is it,’ says the doctor to me, ‘and who 
gave it to you ? 

‘ Banting gave it me, sir,’ says I. 

‘ Call Bunting ! ’ And up the little ungrateful chap came. 
Would you believe it, he burst into tears—told that the waist¬ 
coat had been given him by his mother, and that he had been 
forced to gi\‘^it for a debt to Copper Merchant, as the nasty 
little blackguard called me ? He then said how, for three- 
halfpence, he had been compelled to pay me three shillings 
(the sneak ! as if ho had been obliged to borrow the three-half¬ 
pence !)—how all the other boys had been swindled (swindled !) 
by me in like manner—and how, with only twelve shillings, I 
had managed to scrape together four guineas, . . 

My courage almost fails me as I desciibe the shameful scene 
that followed. The boys were called in, my own little account 
book was dragged out of my cupboard,to prove how much Iliad 
received from each, and every farthing of my money was paid 
back to them. The tyrant took the thirty shillings that my dear 
parents had given me, and said he should put them into the 
poor box at church ; and, after having made a long discourse 
to the boys about meanness and usury, he said, ‘ Take off your 
coat, Mr.»Stubbs, and ];estorc Bunting his waistcoat.* 1 did, 
and stood without coat and waistcoat in the midst of the nasty 
grinning boys, I was going to put on my coat— 

* Stop ! * says he. * Takk down his Breeches 1 ’ 

Tluthless, brutal villain ! Sam H<mkins, the biggest boy, 

took them down—^horsed me—and J was flogged, sir / yes 
ifoggedll Oh, revenge ! I, Kobert Stubbs, who had done noth¬ 
ing but what was right,fwas brutally flogged at ten ypars of 
age ! Though l%b'; Jiary was the shortest month, I remembered 
it loD^. « 

• MARCH—SHOWERY. 

When my mamma heard of the treatment of her darling 
she was for bringing an action against the schoolmaster, or else 
for'tearing his eyes oift (when, dear soul! she would noUiave 
torn the eyes out of a flea^ hac^ it been her own injury), and, at 
the very least, fer having me removed from the school where 1 
had been so shamefully treated. But papa was stern for once* 
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and vowed that I had been served quite right, declared that I 
should not be removed from the school, and sent old Swishtail 
a brace of pheasants for what he called his kindness to me. 
Of these the old gentleman iny^ited me to partake, and made 
a very queer speech at dinner, as he was cutting them up, about 
the excellence of my parents, and his own determination to be 
kinder still to me, if ever I ventured on such practices again. 
So I was obliged to give up my old trade of lending ; for tlie 
doctor declared that any boy who borrowed shoij^d be flogged, 
and anyone vf\iopaid should be flogged twice as much. There 
was no standing against such a prohibition as this, and my 
little commerce was ruined. 

I was not very high in the school ; not havip^ been able to 
get farther than that dreadful Propria qum maribus in the 
Latin grammar, of which, though I have it by heart even now, 
I never could understand a syllable; but, on account of my 
size, my age, and the prayers of my mother, was allowed to 
have the privilege of the bigger boys, and on holidays to walk 
about in the town. Great dandies we were, too, when we thus 
went out. !♦ recollect my costume very well; a thunder-and- 
lightning coat, a white waistcoat embroidered neatly at the 
pockets, a lace frill, a pair of knee breeches, and elegant -white 
cotton or silk stockings. This did very well, but still I was 
dissatisfied ; I wanted a pair of boots. Three boys in the 
school had boots—I was mad»to have them too. '' 

But my papa, when I wrote to him, would not hear of it; 
and three pounds, the price of a pair, was too large a sum for 
my mother to take from the housekcepj^ig, or for mei.to pay, in 
the present impoverished state of my exchequer; but the desire 
for the boots was so strong that have them 1 must at any rate. 

There was a German bootmaker who had just set up in our 
town in those days, who afterward made his fortune in London. 
I determined to have the boots from him, and did not despair, 
before the end of a year or two, either to leave the school, when 
I shovld not mind his dunning me)i or to ^9rew the money 
from mamma, and so pay him. ^ 

So I called upon this man—Stilfelkind was his name—and 
he took my measure for a pair. «. < 

You aro a vary yong gentleman to wear dop-boots,’ said 
the shoemaker. 

‘ I suppose, fellow,’ says I,‘that is my business and not yours. 
Eithbr make the boots or not—but when Vou speak to a man of 
my rank, speak respectfully! ’ ‘And*^! poured out a number of 
oaty,in order to impressbim with a notionof my respectability, 
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They had the desired effect. ‘ Stajr, sir,’ says h(^. * I htive 
a nice littel pair of dop-boots dat I tink will jost do for you.’ 
And he produced, sure enough, the most elegant things 1 ever 
s?»v. ‘'Day were made,’ said he, ‘ for do Honorable Mr. Stiff- 
ney, of de Gards, but were toolsmall.’ 

‘ Ah, indeed ! ’ said^ I. ‘ Stiffney is a relation of mine. 
And what, you scoundrel, will you have the impudcnct to ask 
for these things ? ’ He replied, ‘ Three pounds.* 

‘Well,’ said I, * they are confoundedly dear ; but, as you 
will have a Ibng time to wait for your money, why, I shall 
have my revenge you see.’ The man looked alarmed, and 

began a speech : ‘Sare, I cannot let deragovidout’-^but 

a bright thoil^ht struck me, and I interrupted—‘ Sir ! don’t 
sir me. Take Sff the boots, fellow, and, hark ye, when you 
speak to a nobleman, don’t say—Sir.’ 

‘ A liundert tousand pardons, my lort,’ says he ; ‘ if I had 
known you were a lort, I vood never have called you—Sir. 
Vat name shall I put down in my books? ’ 

‘Name?—ah ! why. Lord Cornwallis, to be sure,’ said I, as 
I walked off in the boots. ^ 

‘ And vat shall I do vid my lort’s shoes ?’ 

‘ Keep them until I send for them,’ said I. And, giving 
him a patronizing bow, I walked out of the shop, as the Ger¬ 
man tied up my shoes in paper. 

jP • • • • • 

This story I would not have told, but that my whole life 
turned upon these accursed boots. I walked back to school 
as proud as a peacock, and easily succeeded in satisfying the 
boys as to*lhe maimer in which t came by my new ornaments. 

Well, one fatal Monday morning—the blackest of all black 
Mondays that ever I knew—as we were all of us playing be- 
tw^ion school-hours, I saw a posse of boys round a stranger, 
who seemed to be looking out for one of us. A sudden tiem- 
bUng sei' 4 (ed me—I knew it was Stiffelkind. What liad brought 
him liere ? He talked loud, and seemed angry. So I rushed 
into the schoolroccj, and •liurying my head between my hands, 
be^n ^^ading for dear life. 

‘ I vant Lort •Corn vallis,’ said the horridf bootmaker. * His 
lortship* belbngs, I know, to dis honorable school, for I saw 
iiim vid do boys at chorch yesterday.’ • 

‘ Lord who ? ’ 

* Vy, Lort Cornvalli^to be sure—a veiy fat young nobleman, 
vid red hair ; he squints g, little, and svears dreadfully.’ * 

‘ There’s no L^rd Cornvallis*here/ said one ; and therqwas 
a pause. 
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* Stop !' I have it,’ says that odious Bunting. * 26 must hen 
Stfibha!'* And‘Stubbs! Stubbs’ everyone cried out, while 
I was so busy at my book as not to hear a word/ 

At last, two of the biggest chaps rushed into tlie schcjol- 
room, and seizing each an arm, run me into the playground— 
bolt up against the shoemaker. „ 

‘ Dis is my man. I beg jrour lortship’s pardon,’ says he, 

‘ I Iiave brought your lortship’s shoes, vich you left. See, dey 
have been in dis parcel ever since you vent away in my boots.’ 

‘ Shoes, fellow ! ’ says I. * I never saw youf face before ! ’ 
For I knew there was nothing for it but brazening it out. 

‘ Upon the honor of a gentleman ! ’ said I, turning round to 
the boys. They hesitated ; and if the trick had turned in my 
favor, fifty of them would have seized hold of Stiffelkind and 
drubbed him soundly. 

‘ Stop ! ’ says Bunting (hang him!). ‘ Let’s see the shoes. 

If they fit him, why then the cobbler’s right.’ They did fit 
me; and not only tl)at, but the name of Stubbs was written 
in them at full length. 

‘Vat! ’ ^aid Stiffelkind. ‘ Is he not a lort ? So help me 
Ilimmel, I never did vonce tink of looking at do shoes, which 
have been lying ever since in dis piece of brown paper.’ And 
then, gathering anger as he went on, he thundered out so much 
of his abuse of me, in his German-English, that the boys 
roared with laughter. Swi^tail came in in the midst* of the 
disturbance, and asked what the noise meant. 

‘ It’s only Lord Cornwallis, sir,’ said the boys, ‘ battling with 
his shoemaker about the price of a pair of top-boo^s.’ 

‘ Oh, sir,’ said I, ‘ it was only in fun that I called myself 
Lord Cornwallis.’ , 

‘ In fun ! Where are the boots ? And you, sir, give me 
your bill.’ My beautiful boots were brought; and Stiffelkind 
produced his bill. ‘Lord Cornwallis to Samuel Stiffelkind, 
for a pair of boots—four guineas.’ • • 

‘T^ou have been fool enough, sir,J says the doctor, looking 
very stern, ‘ to lot this boy impose on ^ySu as a k)rd ; and 
knave enough to c]jiargo him double the value of the article you 
sold him. Take back the boots, sir ! I won’ll pg^y a«penny of 
your bill; nor can you get a penny. As for you, sir, you 
miserable swindler and cheat, I shall not flog you as I did 
before, but I shall send you home ; you are not fit to Ite the 
companion of honest boys.’ 

‘ Suppose we duck him bef<‘re Ife goes ? ’ piped out a very 
small voice. Thcdoctor grinnedsignificantly *andleftthc school' 
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room; and the boys know by this they mighthavtJtheir tfrill. 
They seized me and carried me to the playground pump; tliey 
pumped upop me until I was half dead; and the monster,Stiffcl> 
kind, stood looking on for the half-hour the operation lasted. 

1 suppose the doctor, at last^ thought I had had pumping 
enough, for he rang the school-bell, and the boys were obliged 
to leave me. As 1 got^ut of the trough, Stiflelkind was alone 
with me. ‘Veil, my lort,* says he, ‘you paid something for 
dcse boots, but not all. By Jubider, you shall never hear de 
end of dem^ \Aiid I didn’t. 

APRIL—FOOLING. 

Aftee thi8,\‘V9 you may fancy, I left this disgusting estab¬ 
lishment, and lived for some time along with pa and mamma at 
home. My education was finished, at least mamma and I 
agreed that it was ; and from boyhood until hobbady hoy hood 
(which I take to be about the sixteenth year of the life of a 
young man, and may be likened to the month of April, ■when 
spring begins to bloom)—from fourteen until seventeen, I say, 
I remained at home, doing nothing—for which*I have ever 
since had a great taste—the idol of my mamma, who took part 
in all my quarrels with father, and used regularly to rob the 
weekly expenses in order to find me in pocket-money. Poor 
soul! many and many is the guinea 1 have had from her in 
that •^ay ; and so she enabled me to cut a very pretty figure. 

Papa was for having me at this time articled to a merchant, 
or put to some profession ; but mamma and I agreed that I was 
born to bc<a gentleman and not a tradesman, and the army w’^as 
the only place for me. Everybody was a soldier in those times, 
for thtf French war had just begun, and the whole country was 
^swayming with militia regiments. ‘ We’ll get him a commission 
in a marching regiment,* said my father. ‘ As we have no 
mqney ty purchase him up, he’ll fight his way, I make no 
doubt.’ And papa looked at me with a kind of air of contempt, 
as much as to say^ie doubted whether I should be very»eager 
forwich'a dangerous way of bettering myself. 

I wiso you cpuld have heard mamma’ff screech when he 
talked sd coolly of my going out to fight! ‘ What! send liun 
abroad, across the horrid, horrid sea—to be wrecked and per¬ 
haps drowned, and only to land for the purpose of fighting the 
wicked Frenchmen—tojbc wounded, and perhaps kick—kick— 
killed ! O Thomas, Thomas 1 would you murder me and four 
boy ? ’ There w^s a regular jS^cenc. However, it ended—as 
it always did—in mother’s getting the better, and it w as seftled 
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th^t I should go into the militia. And why n6t ? The unifomu 
is just as handsome, and the danger not half so great. I don’t 
think in the course of my whole military experience 1 eVer 
fought anything, except an old woman who had the impudepce 
to hallo out, ‘ Heads up, lobsDer I ’ Well, I joined the North 
Himgays, and was fairly launched into the world. 

I wa& not a handsome man, 1 know ; but there was some- 
thing about me—that’s very evident—for the girls always 
laughed when they talked to me, and the men, though they 
alfected to call me a poor little creature, squyit-eycs, knock* 
knees, red-head, and so on, were evidently annoyed by my suc¬ 
cess, for they hated me so confoundedly. Even at the present 
time they go on, though I have given up gallivqtiting, as I call 
it. But in the April of my existence—that is,^n anno Domini 
1791, or so—it was a different case ; and having nothing else 
to do, and being bent upon bettering my condition, I did some 
very pretty things in that way. But I was not hot-headed and 
imprudent, like most young fellows. Don’t fancy 1 looked for 
beauty 1 Pish ! I wasn’t such a fool. Nor for temper; I 
don’t care about a bad temper; I could break any woman’s 
heart in two* years. What I wanted was to get on in the world. 
Of course I didn’tan ugly woman or a shrew ; and when 
the choice offered, would certainly put up with a handsome, good- 
humored girl, with plenty of money, as any honest man would. 

Now there were two tolerably rich girls in our part8«; Miss 
Magdalen Crutty, with £f2,000 (and, to do her justice, 
as plain a girl as ever I saw), and Miss Mary Waters, a fine, 
tall, plump, smiling, peach-cheeked, golden-haired, white¬ 
skinned lass with only ten. Mary Wstters lived with her uncle, 
the doctor, who had helped me into the world, and wjio was 
trusted with this little orphan charge very soon after. My 
mother, as you have heard, was so fond of Bates, and Bates so« 
fond of little Mary, that both, at first, were almost always in 
our house ; and I used to call her my little wife as«soon 93 I 
could speak, and before she could wfIk almost. It was beauti¬ 
ful tef see us, the neighbors said. 

Well, when her brother, the lieutenant of an India ship, 
came to be capt^n, and actually gave Mavy £5000, when 
she was about ten years old, and promised her ^Ve toousand 
more, there was a great talking, and bobbing, and smiling 
between the doctor and my parents, and Mary and I were left 
together more than ever, and she was ^3ld to call me her little 
husband. And she did ; and^ it was considered a settled 
thing from that day. She was really amazingly fond of me, 
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^ Can anyone ca^l me mercenary after that ? Thbugh Ii^bs 
C rutty had twelve thousand, and Mary only ten (five in hand, 
and five in tlje bush), I stuck faithfully to Mary. As a matter 
of courso. Miss Crutty hated Miss Waters. Th e fact was, Mary 
had all the country dangling a^ter lier, and not a soul would 
come to Magdalen for all her £12,000. I used to be attentive 
to her though (as it’s always useful to be) ; and Mary would 
sometimes laugh and sometimes cry at my flirting with Mag¬ 
dalen. This I thought proper very quickly to check. ‘ Mary,’ 
said I, ‘ you krpw that my love for you is disinterested—for 
I am faithful to you, though Miss Crutty is richer than you. 
Don’t fly into a rage, then, because I pay her attentions, when 
you know that my heart and my promise are engaged to you.* 

The fact is,* Uo tell a little bit of a secret, there is noth¬ 
ing like the having two strings to your bow. ‘ Who knows ? ’ 
thought I. ‘ Mary may die ; and then where are my £10,000 ? * 
So 1 used to be very kind indeed to Miss Crutty ; and well it 
was that I was so ; for when I was twenty and Mary eighteen, 
I’m blessed if news did not arrive that Captain Waters, who was 
coming home to England with all his money in rupees, had 
been taken—ship, rupees, self, and all—by a French privateer; 
and Mary, instead of £10,000, had only £5000, making a differ- 
ence of no less than £350 per annum betwixt herand Miss Crutty. 

I had just joined my regiment (the famous North Bungay 
Fencibjes, Colonel Craw commanding) when this news reached 
me ; and you may fancy how a young man, in an expensive 
regiment and mess, having uniforms and what not to pay for, 
and a figure to cut in the world, felt at hearing such news I 
‘My dearest Robert,’wToto Miss Waters,‘will deplore my 
dear brother’s loss ; but not, I am sure, the money which that 
kind and generous soul had promised me. 1 have still £5000, 
^nd jvith this and your own little fortune (I had £1000 in the 
five per cents.) we shall be as happy and contented as possible.’ 

Ifappy• and contented indeed! Didn’t I know how my 
father got on with his £30^ a year, and how it was all he could 
do out of it to add* 2 , hundred a year to my narrow income?, and 
liveltinwelf ! My mind was made up. I instantly mounted 
the coacl^ and flew to our village—to Mr. (Jrutty’s, of course. 
It was the iicHt door to Dr. Bates’; but I had no business there, 

I found Magdalen in the garden. ‘ Heavens, Mr. Stubbs ! ^ 
said she, as in my new uniform I appeared before her, ‘ I 
really did never—such ^handsome officer—expect to see you.’ 
And she made as if she viould^ blush, and began to tremble 
violently. I led l>er to a garden-seat. I seized her haiidwt 
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was'hot witSidrawn. I pressed it; I thought the pressure was 
returned. I flung myself on my knees, and then 1 poured into 
her ear a little speech which I had made up on th() top of the 
coach. ' Divine Miss Crutty,’ said 1; ‘ idol of my soul! l^t 
was but to catch one glimpse of you that 1 passed through this 
garden. I never intended to breathe the secret passion’ (oh, 
no ; of dourse not) ‘ which was wearing my life away. You 
know my unfortunate pre-engagement—it is broken, and for- 
ever! I am free ; free, but to be your slave—your humblest, 
fondest, truest slave ! ’ And so on. . . / 

‘Oh, Mr. Stubbs,’said she,asl imprinted a kiss upon her cheek, 
‘ I can’t refuse you; but I fear you are a sad naughty man. . .* 
Absorbed in the delicious reverie which was caused by the 
dear creature’s confusion, we were both silent fCr a while, and 
should have remained so for hours perhaps, so lost were W'e in 
happiness, had 1 not been suddenly roused by a voice exclaim¬ 
ing from behind ns— 

^Don^t cri/y Mary ! lie is a swindlingy sneaking scoundrel, 
and you are well rid of him ! ’ 

I turned round. O Heaven ! there stood Marj^ weeping 
on Dr Bates’ arm, while that miserable apothecary was 
looking at me with the utmost scorn. The gardener, who 
had let me in, had told them of my arrival, and now stood 
grinning behind them. ‘ Imperence ! ’ was my Magdalen’s 
only exclamation, as she flounced by with the utmost self- 
possession, while 1, glancing'^daggers at the spies, followed 
her. We retired to the parlor, where she repeated to me the 
strongest assurances of her love. 

1 thought 1 was a made man. Alas, I was onl;^ an ArsiL 

FOOL ! 

MAY—RESTORATION DAY. 

As the month of May is considered, by poets and o^er 
philosophers, to be devoted by Nature to the great purpose of 
love-making, 1 may as well take advantage of that season and 
acquaint you with the result of my aifiours. ^ 

Young, gay, fascinating, and an ensign-5 had comj)lately 
won the heart of my Magdalen ; and as for IVJiss Waters and 
her nasty uncle, the doctor, there was a complete sjAit ^between 
uS, as you may fancy ; miss pretending, forsooth, that she was 
glad 1 had broken off the match, though she would have given 
her eyes, the little minx, to have had^it on again. But •this 
washout of the question. My father,^who had all sorts of queer 
notions, said I had acted like* a rascal in the business ; my 
xnotlier took my part, in course, and declared I acted rightly. 
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as I always did ; ^nd I got leave of absence from tli# regiment 
^ order to press my beloved Magdalen to marry me out of 
hand—knowing, from reading and experience, the extraordi¬ 
nary mutabiRty of human affairs. 

Besides, as the dear girl wa§ seventeen years older than 
myself, and as bad in health as she was in temper, how was I 
to know that the grim King of Terrors might not carry*her off 
before she became mine ? With the tenderest warmth, then, 
and most delicate ardor, I continued to press my suit. The 
liappy day was^fixed—the ever memorable 10th of May, 1702. 
The wedding clothes were ordered; and, to make things 
secure, I penned a little paragraph for the county paper to this 
effect: ‘Ma^ifiage in High Life. We understand that 
Ensign Stul>b!7,«of the North Bungay Fenciblcs, and son of 
Thomas Stubbs of Sloffemsquiggle, Esq., is about to lead to 
the hymeneal altar the lovely and accomplished daughter of 
Solomon Crutty, Esq., of the same place. A fortune of 
£20,000 is, wo hear, the lady’s portion. "None but the brave 
deserve the fair.”’ 

• •••••• 

‘Have you infonned your relatives, my beloved^’ said I to 
Magdalen, one day after sending the above notice. ‘ Will any 
of them attend at your marriage?’ 

‘ Uncle Sam will, I dare say,’ said Miss Crutty, ‘ dear 
mamma’s brother.’ 

‘Ana who was your dear m3,mma?’ said I; for Miss 
Cnitty’s respected parent had long since been dead, and I 
never heard her name mentioned in the family. 

MagdalcA blushed, and cast down her eyes to the ground. 
‘ Mamma was a foreigner,’ at last she said. 

‘Ainfof what country?’ 

« ‘ A German. Papa married her when she was very yqung; 
she was not of a very good family,’ said Miss Crutty hesitating. 

‘And what care I for family, my love I ’ said I, tenderly 
kissing the knuckles of tl^e hand which I held. ‘She must 
have been an angeV who gave birth to you.’ 

‘ OTto was a shoemaker’s daughter.’ 

*A German shoemaker! Hang’em!’ tdought I,‘I have 
liad enot?gli ftf them;’ and so broke up this conversation^ 
which did not somehow please me. 

Well, the day was drawing near; the clothes were brdered ; 
the banns were read. My dear ipamma had built a cake about 
the size of a washing-tub; and I was only waiting for a week 
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to pass toxot me in possession of £12,000 in per ccnts.^ 

as they were in those days, Heaven bless ’em! Little did I know 
the storm that was brewing,and the disappointmei^t which was 
to fall upon a young man who reallydidhis best togetafortune. 

■ • ■ • • ^ 

‘ O Robert! ’ said my Magdalen to me, two days before 
the match was to come off, * 1 have sdeh a kind letter from 
Uncle Sam in London. I wrote to him as you wished, lie 
says that he is coming down to-morrow; that he has hoard of 
you often,and knows your character very well; and that has 
got a very handaomepresent for us! What can it bo, I wonder?* 
•' Icho rich, my soul’s adored ? ’ says I. 

• lie IS a bachelor, with a fine trade, and nol^ody to leave 
his money to.’ 

• His present can’t be less than a thousand pounds ? ’ says I. 

• Or perhaps, a silver tea set, and some corner dishes,’ says she. 
But w’e could not agree to tliis : it was too little—too mean 

for a man of her uncle’s wealth ; and we both determined it 
must be the thousand pounds. 

‘ Dear good uncle I he’s to be here by the coach,’ says 
Magdalen. * Let us ask a little party to meet him.’ And so 
we did, and so they came : my father and mother, old Crutty 
in his best wig, and the parson who was to marry us the next 
day. The coach was to come in at six. And there was the 
tea table, ajid there was the punch bowl, and everybody ready 
and smiling to receive our dear uncle from London. 

Six o’clock came, and the coach, and tlie man from the 
Green Dragon, with a portmanteau, and a fat old gentleman 
walking behind, of whom I just caught’a glimpse—a^veiierabio 
old gentleman ; I thought I’d seen him before. 

• • ■ • • # ' 

Then there was a ring at the bell; then a scuffiing und 
bumping in the passage ; then old Crutty rushed out, and a 
great laughing and talking, and * How are you f ’ and so on, 
was h^urd at the door; and then the parlor door was flung 
open, and Crutty cried out with a loud voici: ., 

‘Good people all | my brother-in-law, Mr. StiffelJcindP 
Mr. StiffelJcmd! I trembled as X heard the name. i 
, Miss Crutty kissed him ; mamma made him a courtesy, and 
pc«pa luade him a bow ; and Dr. Snorter, the parson, seized his 
hand and shook it most warmly ; then came my turn ! 

‘ Yat ? ^ says he. * It is my dear §oot yong frend from 
Doctor Schvis’bentail’s ! is dis do yt/ng gentleman’s honorable 
moiter ’ (mamma smiled and made a courtesy), ‘ and dis his 
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fader? Sare and madam, you should be bread of fccli a soim. 
And yon, my niece, if you have him for a husband, you will be 
locky, dat ij all. Vat dink you, brodcr Croty, and Madame 
Slubbs,* I ’ave made your sonii’s boots ! Ila—ha ! ’ 

My mamma laughed, and said. * I did not know it, but I am 
BUJ*c, sir, lie has as pretty a leg for a boot as any in the whole 
county.’ 

Old Stiffelkind roared louder. ‘A very nice leg, ma’am^ 
•and a very s/ieap hoot too. Vat! did you not know I make 
his boots? I\;rhapsyou did not know something else too— 
p’raps you did not know ’ (and here the monster clapped his 
hand on the table and made the punch ladle tremble in the 
bow!)—‘l>h*a^i>§^ you did not know as dat yong man, dat 
Stubbs, dat sneaking, baltry, squinting fellow, is as wicked as 
he is ogly. Tie hot a pair of boots from me and never paid for 
dein. Dat is noting, nobody never i^aj's ; but he bot a pair 
of boots, and called himself Jjord Cornvallis. And I was fool 
enough to believe him vonce. But look you. Niece Magdalen, 
I ’ave got live tousand ])Ounds; if you marry him I will not give 
3 'ou a benny. J>ut look you what I wdll gif you^ I brornised 
you a bresent, and I will give you dcse!^ 

And the old monster produced those very which Swish- 
tail had made him take back. 

• • • • • • • 

I didn't marry Miss Chuitty : ? am not sorry for it though. 
She w'as a nasty, ugly, ill-tempered wretch, and I’ve always 
said so ever since. 

And allthis rose from these infernal boots, and that unlucky 
paragraph in the county pa})cr—I’ll tell you how. 

In tlie first place, it was taken up as a quiz by one of the 
, wiejeed, profligate, unprincipled organs of the London press, 
who chose to bo veiy facetious about the ‘Marriage in High 
Life,’ anA made all sorts of jokes about me and my dear Miss 
Crutty. 

Secondly, it wr^s read In this London paper by my Ibortal 
enGTMy, Bunting, who had been introduced to old Stiffelkind’s 
aciiuaintanco by my adventure with him,•and had his shoes 
made rt^ulifrly, by that foreign upstart. 

Thirdly, he happened to want a pair of shoes mended at this 
particular period, and as he Avas measured by the disgusting 
old High-Dutch cobbloi* he told him his old friend Stubbs^was 
going to be married. , 

‘ And to whon» ? ’ said old $:StilIelkind. ‘ To a vomaiv wit 
geld, I vill take my oath/ 
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'Yes,* sftys Bunting;, ‘'a country girl—a’Miss Magdalen , 
liiirotty or Crotty, at a place called SlolTeinsquiggle.’ 

^ Schloffcmsch\oie(jel! "* burst out the dreadful,-bootmakei*. 

‘ Mein Gott, mein Gott! das geht niebt! I tell you sure, it,is 
no go. Miss Crotty is my niete. I will go down myself. I 
will never let her many dat goot-for-iiothing seb windier and 
tief.’ buch was the language that the'scoundrel ventured to ! 
use regarding me! 

JUNE—MARKOWBONES AND CLEAVERS. 

Was there ever such confounded ill luck ? My whole life 
has been a tissue of ill luck ; although I have lal^;)rcd perhaps 
harder than any man to make a fortune, soiiKiLliiiig always 
tumbled it down. In love and in war 1 was not like others. 
In my marriages, I had an eye to the main chance ; and you 
sec how some unlucky blow would come and throw them over. 
In the army I was just as prudent, and just as unfortunate. 
Wliat with judicious betting and hovse-swaj)ping, good luck 
at billiards and economy, I do believe I put by iny pay every 
year—and that is what few can say who have but an allowance 
of a humlrcd a vear. 

I’ll tell you how it was. I used to be very kind to the 
young men ; 1 chose their horses for them, and their wine ; and 
showed them howto play billiards, oreearte, of long mornings, 
when there was nothing better to do. I <lidn’t cheat; Td 
rather die than cheat; but if fellows will play I w.asn’t tl»e 
man to say no ; why should 1 ? There was one young chap 
in our regiment of whom I really thiiuk I clean'd a year. 

His name was Dobble. He was a tailor’s son, and wanted 
to be a gentleman. A poor weak young creature ; eas> to bo 
made tipsy, e;isy to be cheated, and easy to bo frightened. 
It was a blessing for him that I found him 5 for if anybody 
else had, they would have plucked him of every shilling. 

Ensign Dobble and I were sworn fi'icnds. I rode his horses 
for bica,and chose his champagne, afld did e^eiything, in fact, 
that a superior mind docs for an inferior—when the ^nfc*'ior 
has got the money. We were inseparables—^hunting every- 
wlnwe in couples. We even managed to falliij love ''‘^ith two 
sistors, as young soldiers will do, yon know, for the dogs fall 
in love with every change of quartei-s. 

Well, ance, in the year 1793 (it wasjust when the French 
had'bhopped poor Louis’ head off), Dobble and I, gay young 
chaps as ever wore sword by sKh', liad cast o^ur eyes upon two 
young ladies by the name of Brisket, daughlers of a butcher in 
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the town whereJCFe were quartered. The dear girl^fell inwove 

’• with as, of course. And ia<any a pieasaiii; walk in the country, 

many a tre^t to a tea garden, many a smart ribbon and brooch 

used Dpbble and I (for his father allowed him £600, and our 

phrses were in common) preseit to these young ladies. One 

day, fancy our pleasure at receiving a note couched thus: 

% • 

Dkkr Captino Stvrus AMU Dobrlr—M iss Briflkets presents their compliments, 
and as it is probble that our papa ivill be till twelve at the corprayshnn dinner, wo 
reqnebt the pleasure of their company to tea. 

Didn’t we g^o! Punctually at six we were in the little back 
parlor ; we quaffed more llohea, and made more love, than 
half a dozen ordinary men could. At nine, a little punch bowl 
succeeded the little teapot; and, bless the girls ! a nice 
fresh st(5ak ^w^s frizzling on the gridiron for our supper. 
Dutchers were butchers then, and their parlor was their kitchen 
too ; at least old Brisket’s was—one door leading into the 
shop, and one into the yard, on the other side of which was 
the slaughter house. 

Fancy, then, our horror when, just at this critical time, we 
heard the shop door open, a heavy staggering step on the flags, 
and a loud husky voice from the shop, shouting, ‘Hallo, 
Susan ; hallo, Betsy ! show a liglit! ’ Dobble turned as white 
as a sheet; the two girls each as red as a lobster; I alone 
l)rcserved my presence of mind. ‘Tlie back door,’ says I. 

‘ The dog's in the court,’ say they. ‘ lie’s not so bad as the 
man,’ Said I. ‘ Stop ! ’ cries Susdb, flinging open the door, and 
rushing to the fire. ‘ Take thiSy and perhaps it will quiet him.’ 

What do you think ‘ this ’ was ? I’m blessed if it was not 
the steak!* • 

She pushed us out, patted and hushed the dog, and was in 
again m a minute. The moon was shining on tlie court, and 

t^e slaughter house, where there hung the Avhite giiastly 
looking carcasses of a couple of sheep ; a great gutter ran down 
thqcourt^-a gutter of blood / The dog was devouring his beef¬ 
steak (our beefsteak) in si^nce ; and we could see throu^i the 
little window the ^irls bustling .about to pack up the supper- 
thiifgB, ^nd presently the shop door being onened, old Brisket 
entering, staggering, angry, and drunk. What’s more, we 
could se^ pcf died on a high stool, .and nodding politely, as if 
to salute old Brisket, the feather of Dohhlds cocked hat / When 
Dobble saw it ho turned white and deadly sick ; and the poor 
fellow, in an agony of fiiight, sunk shivering down upbn on® of 
the butcher’s cutting blocks, which was in the yard. 

We saw old Brj^ket look steadily (as steadily as he could) 
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at the coitfoundcd, impudent, pert, wagglirfg feather; and <• 
then an idea began to dawn upon his mind, that tlicre was, a 
head to the hat; and then he slowly rose up—he was a min 
of six feet, and fifteen stone —he rose up, put on his apron 
and sleeves, and took down his'cleaver, 

‘ Betsy,’ says he, ‘ open the yard door.* But the poor girls 
screamed, and flung on their knees, and begged, and wept, and 
did their best to prevent him. ‘ Open the Yaed Door ! ’ 
says he, with a thundering loud voice ; and the great bull¬ 
dog, hearing it, started up and uttered a yell which sent me 
fl 3 dng to the other end of the court.—Dobble couldn’t move ; 
he was sitting on the block, blubbering like a baby. 

The door opened, and out Mr. Brisket came. T 

* 2b him, JowUrt’* says he. * Keep him^Jowler !^—and 
the horrid dog flew at me, and I flew back into the corner, 
and drew my sword, determining to sell my life dearly. 

‘That’s it,’ says Brisket. ‘Keep him there; good dog, 
good dog ! And now, sir,’ says he, turning round to Dobble, 
‘is this your hat?’ 

‘ Yes,’ say^s Dobble, fit to choke with fright. 

‘ Well, then,’ says Brisket, ‘ it’s ray—(hie)—my painful duty 
to—(hie)—to tell you, that as I’ve got 3 "our hat, 1 must have 
j^our head ; it’s painful, but it must be done. You’d better— 
(hie)—settle yourself com—comfumarably against that—(hie) 
—that block, and I’ll chop off before ^’'ou can say J ack— 
(hie)—no, I mean Jack Robinson.’ 

Dobble went down on his knees and shrieked out, ‘ I’m .an 
only son, Mr. Brisket! I’ll marry her, sir ; I will, upon my 
honor, sir. Consider my mother, sir consider my' mother.’ 

‘That’s it, sir,* says Brisket; ‘that’s a good—(hie)—a good 
boy ; just put your head down quietly—and I’ll have it off— 
yes, off—as if you were Louis the Six—tlic Sixtix—the -Sik-. 
tickletocnth.—I’ll chop the other chap afterward^ 

When I heard this, I made a sudden bound back 'and gave 
such^ cry as any man might whoowas in such a way. The 
ferocious Jowler, tiiinking I was going to escape, flew at my 
throat; screaming furious, I flung out my arms in a kin^ of 
desperation—and, to my wonder, down iell* th^ dqg, dead, 
end run through the body! ‘ 

• ••••• • 

At this moment a posse of people i;ushed in upon old •Bris¬ 
ket-one of his daughters had had the sense to summon them— 
aii^ Dobble’s head was sjived. And when^ they saw the dog 
lying dead at my feet, my ghastly look, my Sloody sword, they 
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gave me no small credit for my bravery, ‘ A teit^ible fellow 
• tliat Stubbs,* said they; and so the mess said the next day. 

• I (.lidii’t t^ll them that the dog had committed suicide —why 
s^joiildJ ? And I didn’t say a word about Dobble’s <*owardioc. 

I said he was a brave fellow, asd fought like a tiger ; and this 
prevented him from telling talcs. 1 had the dogskin made 
into a pair of pistol-holsters, and looked so fierce, and got such 
a name for courage in our regiment, that when we had to meet 
the regulars. Bob Stubbs was always the man put forward to 
support the hpnor of the corps. The women, you know, adore 
courage ; and such was my reputation at this time that I might 
have had my pick out of half a dozen, with three, four, or five 
thousands ptunds apiece, who were dying for love of me and 
my red coat.’ dbit I wasn’t such a fool. 1 had been twice on 
the point of marriage, and twice disappointed ; and I vowed 
by all the saints to have a wife, and a rich one. Depend ujmn 
tliis as an infallible maxim to guide you through life ; IVs as 
easy to yet a rich wife as a poor one: the same bait that will 
hook a fly will hook a salmon. 

JULY—SUMMARY PROCEEDINC?S. 

Dobble’s reputation for courage was not increased by the 
butcher’s-dog adventure ; but mine stood very high : little 
Stubbs was voted the boldest chap of all the bold North Bun- 
gays.* And though I must confess what was proved by sub¬ 
sequent circumstances, that nature has not endowed me with a 
large, or even, I may say, an average share of bravery, yet a 
man is vary willing to^flatter himself to the contrary ; and, 
after a little time, 1 got to believe that my killing the dog 
was ati action of undaunted courage, and that I was as gallant 
as any of the one hundred thousand heroes of our army. I 
alvvays had a military taste—it’s only the brutal part* of the 
profession, the horrid fighting and blood, that I don’t like. 

I suppose the regiment was not very brave itself—being 
only militia ; bgl; certaift it was that Stubbs was considered 
a «24)st terrible fellow, and I swore so much, and looked so 
ficrce,*that you would have fancied I had made half a hundred 
campaigns.# I was second in several duels: the umpire in all 
disputes ; and such a crack shot myself that fellows wore s '•y. 
of insulting me. As for Dobble, I took him under my ])rotec- 
tion ; and he became so attached to me that we ate,^rank, and 
rode together every day ; his father didn’t care for mondy, so 
long as his son was in good company—and what so good as 
that of the celeb?ated Stubbs ? Ileigho I I was good conTpany 
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in those days, and a brave fellow too, as I should’have remained, 
but for—^wliat I shall tell the public immediately. 

It happened, in the fatal year ’96, that the bi*ave Nordi 
Bungays were quartered at Portsmouth, a maritime* placo, 
which I need not describe, and which 1 wish I had never 
seen, l^might have been a general now,i'or, at least, a rich man. 

The red-coats carried everything before them in those days ; 
and I, such a crack character as I was in my regiment, was 
very well received by the townspeople : many dinners I had ; 
many tea parties ; many lovely young ladies did I lead down 
the pleasant country dances. 

Well, although I had had the two former rebuifs in love 
which 1 have described, my heart was still young ; and the 
factwa8,knowing that a girl with a fortune wasmy only chance, 
I made love here as furiously as ever. I shan’t describe tlio 
lovely creatures on whom I fixed while at Portsmouth. I tried 
more than—several ; and it is a singular fact which I never 
have been able to account for, that, successful as I was with 
ladies of maturer age, by the young ones I was refused regular. 

But ^fainti-heart never won fair lady’; and so I went on, 
and on, until I had got a Miss Clopper, a tolerably rich navy- 
contractor’s daughter, into such a way that I really don’t 
think she could have refused me. Iler brother. Captain 
Clopper, was in a line regiment, and helped mo as much as 
ever ho could ; he swore I wju’ such a brave fellow. 

As I had received a number of attentions from Clop])er, I 
determined to invite him to dinner; which I could do without 
any sacrifice of my principle upon thi^ point: for t)ic fact is, 
Dobble lived at an inn, and as he sent all his bills to his father 
I made no scruple to use his table. We dined in the ^-cofft'e 
room, Dobble bringing his friend ; and so we made a party 
carry^ ^As the French say. Some naval ofiicers were occuificd 
in a similar way at a table next to ours. 

Well, I didn’t spare the bottle, either for myself of for iny 
frienchi; and we grew very talkative' and ve^y affectionate as 
the drinking went on. Each man told stories of his gallantly 
in the field, or among the ladies, as officers will, after dinner. 
Clopper confided to the company his wish that'I sVould marry 
his sister, and vowed that he thought me the best i'ellow in 
Christendom. 

Ensign ^Dobble assented to this. ‘But let Miss Clopper 
beware,’ says he, ‘ for Stubbs is a sad fellow : he has had I 
don’t know how many liaisons already ; and he has been en¬ 
gaged to I don’t know how many women. '* 
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* Indeed ! ’ BS^ys Clopper. ‘ Corne, Stubbs, tc^l us your 
adventures.’ 

• ‘ Psha ? ’^aid I modestly, * there is nothing, indeed, to tell, 
l^have* been in love, my dear boy ; who has not ? and I have 
been jilted ; who has not ? ’ • 

Clopper swore that he would blow his sister’s brains out if 
ever s/ie served mo so? • 

‘ Tell him about Miss Crutty,’ said Dobble. ‘ He ! he! 
Stubbs served t/iat woman out, anyhow ; she didn’t jilt /am, 
I’ll be sworn.J 

* Really, Dobble, you are too bad, and should not mention 
names. The fact is, the girl was desperately in love with me, 
and had niOliey— £CO,000, upon my reputation. Well, every- 
tliing was arninged, when Avho should come down from London 
but a relation.’ 

* Well, and did he prevent the match?’ 

‘ Prevent it—yes, sir, I believe you lie did ; though not in 
the sense that im'an. lie would liave given his eyes—ay, 
and X‘10,000 more—if 1 would have accepted the girl, but I 
would not.’ 

‘ Why, in the name of goodness? ’ 

‘ Sir, her uncle was a shoemaker. I never would debase 
myself by marrying into such a family.’ 

‘Of course not,^ said Dobble; ‘ lie couldn’t, you know. Well, 
now^tell him about the other girl, IVIary Waters, you know.’ 

‘Ilush, Dobble, hush ! doii’^ you see one of tiiose naval 
ofTicers has tiirneil round and beard you ? My dear Clopper, 
it was a mere cbildish bagatelle.’ 

‘ Well^ but let’s have it,’ said Clopper—‘let’s have it. I 
won’t tell my sister, you know.’ And he put his hand to his 
nose and looked monstrous wise. 

i Nothing of that sort, Clopper. No, no, ’pon honor ; little 
Bob Stubbs is no libertine; and the story is very simple. 
You se€ that my father has a small place, merely a few hun¬ 
dred acres, at Sloffemsqiyggle. Isn’t it a funny name ? Hang 
itjj^ there’s the fiaval gentleman staring again ’—(I •lookecl 
terfiWy fierce as I returned this officer’s stare, and continued 
in a loyd careless voice). ‘ Well, at this Sfoffemsquiggle there 
lived .‘f gift, a Miss Waters, the niece of some blackguard 
apothecary in the neighborhood ; but my mother took a faiffcy^ 
to the giri, and had her up to the Park Jind* petted Iier. We 
were both young—a«d—and—the girl fell in lowi with me, 
that’s the fact. I was*obii<jed to r(*pel some rather warm 
advances that she made mc‘; and here, upon my honqr as a 
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gentf!eman,|you have all the stojy about ^hich that silly 
Dobble makes such a noise.* 


Just as I finished this sentence, I found myself suddenly 
taken by the nose, and a voice shouting out: 

* Mr. Stubbs, you are a Liaji and a Scoundrel ! Talfe 
this, sir—and this, for daring to meddle with the name of an 
innoccntrlady.’ 

I turned round as well as I could—^for the ruffian had pulled 
me out of my chair—and beheld a great marine monster, six feet 
liigh, who was occupied in beating and kicking irjp, in the most 
ungentlcmaiily manner, on my cheeks, my ribs, and between 
the tails of my coat. ‘ He is a liar, gentlemen, and a scoun¬ 
drel ! The bootmaker liad delected him in swindling, and so 


Ids niece refused him. 


jMiss Waters was engaged to 1dm fnmi 


childhood, and he deserted her for the bootmaker’s niece. 


who was richer.’ And then sticking a card between my sto(;k 


and my coat-collar, in what is called the scuff of iny neck, the 
disgusting brute gave me another blow behind my back, and 


left the coffeeroom with his friends. 


Dobble raised me up ; and taking the card from my neck, 
read ‘CAPTAiti Waters.* Olopper poured me out a glass of 
water, and said in my ear. * If this is true, you are an infernal 
scoundrel, Stubbs ; and must fight me, after Captain AVaters ; * 
and he flounced out of the room. 


I had but one course to jiursuo. I sent the captain a ^hort 
and contemptuous note, saying that he was beneath my angt‘r. 
As for Clopper, I did not condescend to notice his remark; 
but in order to get rid of the troublesome society of these low 
blackguards, I determined to gratify an inclination I'had long 
entertained, and make a little tour. I applied for leave of 
absence, and set off that very night. I can fancy the disap¬ 
pointment of the brutal W.aters, on coming, as he did, the n%xt 
morning to my quarters and finding me gone, Ha ! ha ! 

After this adventure I became sick of a military life—at 
least the life of my own regiment, where the ofiicers, such 
was th©ip unaccountable meanness and projuilice against me, 
absolutely refused to see me at mess. Colonel Craw sejit*Tfio 
a letter to this effecij, which I treated as it desc?,*ved. I never 
once alluded to it in any way, and have since nev€l' spoken a 
^ single word to any man in the Nortli Bungaj^s. 


AVGUST—DOGS HAVE TIJEIR DAYS. 

See, now, what life is ! I have had ill luck on ill luck from 
that day to this. I have sunk in the world,^and, instead of 
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riding my lior»e and drinking my wine, as a real gentleman 
should, liave hardly enough now to buy a pint of ale ; ay, and 
am veiy glad when anybody will treat me to one. AVhy, why 
was I Jjorn to undergo such unmerited inisfortuiics? 

* You must know that verj» soon after my adventure with 
Miss Crutty, and that cowardly ruffian. Captain Waters (he , 
sailed the day after lifb insult to me, or I should most certainly 
have blown his brains out; now ho is living in England, and 
is my relation; but of course, I cut the fellow)—very soon 
after these painful events another happened, which ended, too, 
ill a sad disappointment. My dear papa died, and instead of 
leaving £5000, as I expected at the very least, left only Ids 
estate', wliiWi was worth but two. Tlic land and liouse were 
left tome ; to inaiiima and my sisters lie left, to bo sure, a sum 
of two £2000 ill the Ininds of that eminent lirm Messrs. J’uinp, 
Aklgate <fc Co., which failed witliiii six montlis after his demise, 
and paid in five years about one sliilling and ninepcncc in the 
pound ; wliich really was all my dear mother and sisters had 
to live upon. 

The poor creatures were quite unused to money matters ; 
and would you believe it ? when the news cumc of I'ump & 
Aldgate’s failure, mamma only smiled, and threw her eyes up 
to heaven, and said, ‘Blessed be God that we have still 
■wherewithal to live. There are tens of thousands in this world, 
dear children, ivlio would count our poverty riches.’ And with 
this !?lic kissed my two sisters, ^dio began to blubber, as girls 
always ivill do, and threw their arms around her neck, and 
then round my neck, until I was half stilled ivith their 
embraces^ and slobbered all over with their tears. 

‘ Dearest mamma,’ said I, ‘ I am very glad to see the noble 
manner in which you bear your loss ; and more still to know 
thi'jt you arc so rich as to be able to put up with it.’ '^t'he fact 
was, I really thought the old lady had got a private hoard of 
hfjr own, as many of them h.ave—a thousand pounds or so in 
a stocking. Had she pu^ by £110 a j’^ear, as ■w(*ll she might, for 
the thirty years«f Inn* marriage, there w’^ould have beelPi £{M)0 
cteji*,^and no mistake. But still I was angry to think that 
any such paltjy concealment had been practiced—conceal¬ 
ment tio df in'i/ money; so I turned on her pretty sharply 
.and continued my speech. ‘You saj'-, ma’am, that you a*ro« 
rich, and that Pump & Aldgate’s failure has no effect upon 
you. I am very hapi)jf to hear you say so, ma’am—f ery Vl>py 
that you are rich ; and^I should like to know where your 
property, my fi^iher’s properly, for you had none of,your 
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own—I shoild like to know wliere this money Hes —yjohere y<m 
have concealed ity ma’am ; and permit me to say, tliat when I 
agreed to board you and my two sisters for £80 a* year, I did 
not know that you had other resources than those mentioned 
in my blessed father’s will.’ ^ 

This I said to her because I hated the^meanness of conceal¬ 
ment, nAt because I lost by the bargain of boarding them; 
for the three poor things did not eat much more than spar¬ 
rows ; and I’ve often since calculated that I had a clear £20 
a year profit out of them. <• 

Mamma and the girls looked quite astonished when I made 
the speech. ‘ What docs he mean ? ’ said Lucy to Eliza. 

Mamma repeated the question. ‘ My beloved Robert, what 
concealment are you talking of ? ’ 

‘ I am talking of concealed property, ma’am,’ says I sternly. 
‘And do you—what—can you—do you really suppose that 
I have concealed—any of that blessed sa-a-a-aint’s prop-op- 
op-operty ? ’ screams out mamma. ‘ Robert,’ says she—‘ Rob, 
my own darling boy—my fondest, best beloved, now he is 
gone’ (meaning my late governor—more tears)—‘you don’t, 
you cannot fancy that your own mother, who bore you, and 
nursed you, and wept for you, and would give her all to save 
you from a moment’s harm—and you don’t suppose that she 
would ch-e-e-eat you ! ’ And bore she gave a louder screech 
than ever, and flung back on t^ie sofa ; and one of my sisters 
went and tumbled into her arms, and t’other went round, and 
the kissing and slobbering scene went on again, only I was left 
out, thank goodness. I hate such sentimentality. 

‘ Che-e-e-eat me,’ says I, mocking her.' ‘ What do you mean, 
then, by saying you’re so rich ? Say, have you got moqey, or 
have you not ? * (And I rapped out a good number of oaths, 
too, which I don’t put in here; but I was in a dreadful fusry, 
that’s the fact.) 

‘So help me Heaven,’ says mamma, in answer, going down 
on her knees and smacking her two hands, ‘ I have but a 
Queen Anne’s guinea in the whole of this wi<Sked world.’ 

‘ Then what, madhim, induces you to tell these absurd stories 
to me, and to talk about your riches, when you •know t^at you 
ai^d your daughters arc beggars, ma’am— beggars?^ * 

‘My dearest boy, have we not got the house, and the furni¬ 
ture, "and a hundred a year still; and have you not great 
talents, wllich will make all our fortuuAi?’ says Mrs. Stuljbs, 
getting up off her knees, and piaking believe to smile as she 
clawed hold of my hand and kissed it. * 
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This was t<fo cool. ‘ You have got a hundred a \ear, 
ma’am,* says I— ^ you have got a house ? Upon my soul and 
honor fills ^8 the first I ever heard of it; and I’ll tell you 
'^hat, ma’am,’ says I (and it cut her pretty sharply too): ‘ As 
you’ve got it, yov^d better < 7 # and live in it. I’ve got quite 
enough to do with yy own house, and every penny of my 
own income.’ • 

Upon this speech the old lady said nothing, but she gave a 
screech loud enougli to be heard from here to York, and down 
she fell—^kicljing and struggling in a regular fit. 

• • • • • • • 

I did not sec Mrs. Stubbs for some days after this, and the 
girls used to come down to meals, and never speak, going 
up again and stopping with their mother. At last, one day, 
both of them came in very solemn to my study, and Kliza, the 
eldest, said, ‘ Robert, mamma has paid you our board up to 
Michael m.as.’ 

‘ She has,’ says I; for I always took precious good care to 
have it in advance. 

‘She says, Robert, that on J^Iichaelmas dayi~we’ll—we’ll 
go away, Robert.’ 

* Oh, she’s going to her own house, is she, Lizzy? Very 
good. She’ll want the furniture, I suppose, and that she may 
have too, for I’m going to sell the place myself.’ And so 
fAu^tfnattcr was settled. 

• •■•••• 

On Michaelmas day—and during these two months I hadn’t, 
I do believe, seen my raotlicr twice (onee, about two o’clock 
in the morning, I w'oko and found her sobbing over my bed)— 
on Michaclmas-day morning, Eliza conies to me and says, 

‘ Robert, they will come and fetch us at six this eveniny? W ell, 
as^this was the last day, I went and got the best goose? I could 
find (I don’t think I ever saw a primer, or ate more hearty 
myself), and had it roasted at three, with a good pudding 
afterward,«and a gloriftus bowl of punch. ‘Here’s a health 
W you, dear gins,’ says I, ‘ and you, ma, and good luck to all 
three*; and as you’ve not eaten a morsei, I hope you won’t 
object»to^ glass of punch. It’s the old stuff, you know, 
ma’am, that that Waters sent to my father fifteen years ago.’ 

Six o’clock came, and with it came a fine barouche. As I liveT' 
Captain Waters was on the box (it was his coachj ; that old 
thief Rates jumped*out, entered my house, and beffore I 
could say Jack Robinsofl whipjied off mamma to the carriage: 
the girls followSd, just giving me a hasty shake of the*hand; 
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and Its manvna was helped in, Mary Waters, who was sitting 
inside, flung lier arms round her an<l then round the girls ; and 
the doctor, who acted footman,jumped on the box, and off they 
went; taking no more notice oT me than if I’d been ^ nonentity. 

Here’s a picture of the wholv business : mamma and Miss 
Waters are sitting kissing each other in the carriage, with 
the two ^irls in the back scat; Waters‘is driving (a precious 
bad driver ho is too) ; and I’m standing at the garden door, 
.and wliistling. That old fool Mary Malowney is crying 
behind the garden gate ; she wont off next day along with 
the furniture ; utkI I to get into that precious scrape which I 
shall mention next. 

SEPTE^ViriER—PLUCKING A GOOSE. 

After my papa’s death, as he left me no money, and only 
a little land, I jiut my estate into an auctioneer’s iiands, and 
determined to amuse my solitude with a trip to some of our 
fashionable watering places. JMy house was now a desert to 
me. I need not say Jiow tlie departure of my dear parent 
and her chih^von left me sad and lonely. 

Well, I had a little ready mon(‘y, and, for the estate, ex¬ 
pected a couple of thous.and pounds. I had a good military 
looking person ; for though I had absolutely cut the old North 
liungays (indeed, after my affair with Waters, Colonel Craw 
hinted to me, in the most fri<;ndly manner, that I had better 
resign)—though I had left the arnu'', I still retained the rank 
of ea})lain ; knowing the advantages attendant upon that title 
in a AvaU'iing place tour. 

Captain Stubbs became a great dandy at Chcltcnharfi, Har¬ 
rogate, Path, Leamington, and other places. I was argood 
whist and billiard player ; so much so, that in many of these 
towns </ho people used to refuse, at last, to play with fne, 
knowing how far I was their superior. Fancy my surprise, 
about five years after the Portsmouth affair, when, strolling ofle 
day u]^ the High Street in Leamington, my eyes lighted upon 
a young man, whom I remembered in a certain butcher’s j^ai;d, 
and elsewhere—no^other, in fact, than Dobble. He, too, was 
<]ressed en militaire^ witli a frogged coat and r^mr^s ; ^nd was 
w;ilking with a showy-looking, Jewish-faced, black-haired 
lady, glittering with chains and rings, with a green bonnet 
and a bird of paradise—a lilac shawl, a yellow gown, pink,silk 
stocl«ngs,^nd light blue shoes. Thred children and a hand- 
Bt>me footman were walking V'hin& her, and the party, not 
seeing me, entex’cd the Koyal Hotel togethef. 
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I was known myself at the Royal, and calUtig one of the 
waiters, learned the names ol' the lady and I'eiitleman. iio 
was C:j,ptani Dobble, the son of tlie riel) army clothier Robbie 
(*Dobble, Hobble & Co. of F:^!! Mall) ; the lady was a ]\lrs. 
Manasseh, widow of an American Jew, living quietly at 
Leamington with lici* children, but possessed of an immense 
property. There’s no lise to give one’s self out to be an abso¬ 
lute pauper ; so the fact is that I myself went everywhere 
with the character of a man of very large means. My father 
had died, leaving me immense sums of money and landed 
estates. Ah ! I was the gentleman then, the real gentleman, 
and ovcryb«dy was too happy to have me at table. 

Weil, I came the next (lay and left a card for Dobble, with 
a note. lie neither returned my visit nor answered my note. 
The day after, however, I met him with the widow, as before ; 
and going up to him, very kindly seized him by the hand and 
swore I was—as really was the case—charmed to see him. 
Dobble hung back, to my surprise, and I do believe the crea¬ 
ture would have cut me, if he dared ; but I gave him a frown 
and said: ^ 

‘ What, Dobble, my boy, don’t you recollect old Stubbs, 
and our adventure with the butcher’s daughters—ha ?’ 

Dobble gave a sickly kind of grin, and said, ‘ Oh ! ah ! yes 1 
It is—yes ! it is, I believe. Captain Stubbs.’ 

‘An old comrade, madam, <tf Captain Dobb'le’s, and one 
who has heard so much, and seen so mncdi of your ladyship, that 
he must take the liberty of begging his f rieml to introduce him.’ 

Dobbte was obligecbto take the hint; and Ca])lai)i Stubbs 
was duly presented to Mrs. Manasseh. The lady was as gra- 
cioiufas possible ; and when, at the end of the walk, we parted, 
sijg said‘she hoped Captain Dobble would bring me to her 
apartments that evening, where she exj)ectcd a few Iriends.’ 
Ijlverytody, you see, knows everybody at Ijoamington ; and I, 
f(5r my part, was well known as a retired officer of the army, 
who, on ht^ faWier’s death, had come into seven tho^isand a 
year.^ Dobble’s arrival had been subsequent to mine ; but put¬ 
ting up as he/lid at the Royal Hotel, an^ dining at the ordi¬ 
nary with the widow, he had made her acquaintance 

before I had. I saw, however, that if I allowed him to tnlk 
about me as he could I should be compelled to give up alF 
my hopes and plcasiyes at Leamington ; and so I*deterraincd 
to be short wdth him. ^s soon as the lady had gone into the 
hotel, my frien^ Dobble wa5 for leaving me likewise but I 
Stopped him, and said, * Mr. Dobble, I saw what you 'meant 
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just now : yon wanted to cut me, because, forsooth, I did not 
choose to fight a duel at Portsmouth. Now look you, i)obl)Io, 
I am no hero, but Ihn not sucli a coward as 3 ^ 01 *—and you 
know it. You arc a very dillferent man to deal with frofu 
Waters ; and I will fight tliis time.’ 

Not piprhaps that I would; but afttr the business of the 
butcher, 1 knew Dobblo to be as great a coward as ever lived ; 
and there never was any harm in threatening, for you know 
3 mu are not obliged to stick to it afterward. My words had 
their elfcct upon Dobblo, who stuttered and lodked red, and 
then declared he never had the sliglitest intention of passing 
me by ; so we became friends, and his mouth waj^ stopped. 

lie was very thick with the widow, but tliat lady had a very 
capacious lieart, and tliere were a number of other gentlemen 
who seemed equally smitten with her. ‘ Look at that Mrs. 
]Maiiasse)»,’ said a gentleman (it was droll, was a Jew, too) 
sitting at dinner by me. ‘ She is old and ugly, and yet, be¬ 
cause she has 11101103 ’’, all the men are flinging themselves at her.’ 

‘ She has money, has she ? ’ 

‘ Eighty tliMisaiid pounds, and twenty thousand for each of 
her children. I know it for a facty said the strange gentle¬ 
man. ‘ I am ill the law, and wc of our faith, you know, know 
pretty well what the great families among us arc worth.” 

‘ Who was Mr. ISIanassch ? ' said I. 

‘ A man of enormous wealth—a tobacco merchant—West 
Indies ; a fellow of no birth, however ; and who, between 
ourselves, marrie<l a woman that is not much better than she 
should be. My dear sir,’ whispered he^ ‘ she is always ip love. 
Now it is with that Captain Dobble ; last week it was with 
somebody else—and it ma 3 ’^ be you next week, if—ha ! ha*! ha! 
you are disposed to enter the lists. I wouldn’t, for my p£u*t, 
have thb woman with twice her money.’ 

What did it matter to me whether the woman was good or 
not, provided she was rich? My course was quite clekr. 
I told Dobblo all that this gentlemaif had ii^oni^rjd me, and 
being a pretty good hand at making a story, I made the wido^r 
appear so bad that tlie poor fellow was quite frightened, and 
fairly quitted the field. Ila ! ha ! I’m dashecl i^ I /iid not 
make him believe that Mrs. IVlauassch had murdered her last 
■“Jiusband. *’ 

I played my game so well, thanks to the information that 
m 3 '^ fi^icnd tlie law 3 "cr had given me, that in a month I had got 
the widow to show a most dechlted partiality for me. I sat by 
her af dinner, I drank with her at the Wells—1 rode with 
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her, I danced with her, and at a picnic to Kenilwortli, where 
vfQ drank a good deal of champagne, I actually popped the 
question, arfd was accepted. In anotlier month, liohert Stubbs, 
Bsq., led to tljc altar, Leah, widow of the late Z. Manasseh, 
Esq., of St. Kitt’s ! 

We drove up to London in her comfortable chariot; the 
children and servants following in a jiost chaise. I paid, of 
course, for everything : and until our liouse in Berkeley Square 
was painted, we stopped at Steven’s Hotel. 

• • • • • • • 

My own e!?;tate had been sold, and the money was lying at 
a bank in the City. About three days after our arrival, .as we 
took our breakfast iu the hotel, previous to a visit to Mrs. 
Stubbs’ banker, where certain little transfers were to be nuide, 
a gentleman was introduced, w’ho, I saw at a glance, was of 
my wife’s persuasion. 

He looked at Mrs. Stubbs, and made a bow. ‘ Perhaps it 
will be convenient to you to ])ay this little bill, £J52 ?’ 

‘ My love,’ says she, ‘ will j'^ou ]>ay tliis—it is a trifle which 
I had really forgotten ? ’ 

‘My soul! ’ said T, ‘ I have really not the money in the house.* 

* V’^el, denn, Captain Shtubbsh,’ says he, ‘1 must do my 
dutyt-and arrest you—here -i^ the writ! ^rom, keep the 
door ! ’ jVly wife fainted, the children screanu'd, .ainl fancy 
my condition as I was obligcnl to m.arch off to a sponging 
house alqng with a horrid slieriff’s ofliccr ! 

OCTOBER—MARS AND VENUS IN OPPOSITION. 

J SHALL not describe my feelings when I found mj^self in a 
cage in Cursitor Street, instead of that line house in Berkeley 
Square,which was to h.ave been mine as the husband of Mrs. 
Manasseh! What a place ! in an odious, dismal street lead¬ 
ing from C^nevy Lane? A hideous Jew boy opened the sec¬ 
ond* oJF the three doors and shut it when ]Wr. Nabb and I 
(almost faintii^g) had entered ; then he opened the third door, 
and th^n i»was introduced to a filthy place called a coffee- 
room, which I exchanged for the solitary comfort of a litlflc^ 
dingy back parlor, where I was left for a while to brood over 
my miserable fate. Fancy the change betwee^t this and 
Berkeley Square ! Was^I, after all my pains, and cleveT*ness, 
and perseverance, cheated at ‘last ? Had this Mrs. Manasseh 
been im 2 ) 0 sing upon me, and were the words of the wretch I 
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mot at the tahle-d’hoto at Leamington only meant to mislead 
mo and take me in? I determined to send for my wile, aiol 
know the whole truth. I saw at once that I h^d, been tlie 
victim of an infernal plot, and^-that the carriage, the house*ln 
town, the West India fortune, were only so many lies which 
1 had yindly believed. It was true tfee debt was but a hun¬ 
dred and fifty pounds ; and I had two thousand at my bankers. 
l>ut was the loss of her £80,000 nothing ? Was the destruc¬ 
tion of my hopes nothing? The accursed addition to my 
family of a Jewish wife and three Jewish chihfren, nothing ? 
And all these I was to support out of iiiy £ 2000 . I had better 
have stopped at home with my mamma and sis^ers, whom I 
really did love, and who produced me £80 a year. 

I had a furious interview with JVlrs. Stubbs ; and when I 
charged her, the base wretch ! with cheating me, like a brazen 
serpent as she was, she flung back the cheat in my teeth, and 
swore I had swindled her. Why did I marry her, when she 
might have had twenty others ! She only took me, she said, 
because I had £20,000. I had said I possessed that sum ; but 
in love, you ^^now, and war all’s fair, 

Wc parted quite as angrily as we met; and I cordially 
vowed that when I had paid the debt into wdiich I had been 
swindled by her, I would take my £2000 and depart to some 
desert island ; or, at the very least, to America, and never sec 
her more, or any of her Israeti'tish brood. There was ^o use 
in remaining in the sponging house (for I knew that there 
were such tilings as detainers, and that Avhcrc Mrs. Stubbs 
owed a hundred pounds, she might owe a thousaftd) ; so I 
sent for Mr. Nabb, and tendering him a check for £150 and his 
costs, requested to bo let out forthwith. ‘Here, fellow”,’ said 
I, ‘ is a check on Child’s for your paltry sum.’ ^ 

* It inay be a check on Child’s,’ says Mr. Nabb ; * but I 
should be a baby to let you out on such a paper as d£^ii.’ , 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘Cfliild’s is but a step from this ; you may 
go aiKv get the cash—just give mo an acknowledgiiicnt.’ 

Nabb drew out the acknowledgment W’ith great piinctjpaflify, 
and set off for the bankers, while I prepaj’ed myself for 
dejiarturc from this abominable prison. « * 

‘lie smiled as he came in. * Well,’ said I, * you have touched 
your money ; aifd now, I must tell you, that you are the most 
infernal rqgue and extortioner I ever n^et with.’ 

‘ (Jh, no, Mishter Shtubbsh,’ sa 3'8 Jic, grinning still. ‘Dere 
is some greater roag dan mo—Aiosh greater.’^ 

‘ Jj^ellovv,’ said I, ‘ don’t stand grinning before a gentleman; 
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bat give me njy hat and cloak, and let me leavepyour iHthy 
den.’ 

, «* Sto|i, Shtabbsh,’ says he, not even Mistering me this time. 

* Here jsl^ a*letter, vich you had better read.* 

opened the letter; something fell to the ground—it was 
my check. * 

The letter ran thuft : * Messrs. Child & Co. present their 
compliments to Captain Stubbs, and regret that they have 
been obliged to refuse payment of the inclosed, having been 
served this day with an attachment by Messrs. Solomonson 
& Co., which compels them to retain Captain Stubbs* 
balance of £2010 11^. 6(f. until the decision of the suit of 
Solomonson»v. Stubbs. Street.* 

* You see,’ says Mr. Nabb, as I read this dreadful letter-^ 
‘you see, Shtubbsh, dere vas two debts—a little von and a big 
von. So dey arrested you for de little von, and attashed your 
money for de big von.’ 

Don’t laugh at me for telling this story. If you knew what 
tears are blotting over the paper as I write it; if you knew 
that for weeks after I was more like a madman than a sane 
man—a madman in the Fleet Prison, where I wdnt instead of 
to the desert island ! What had 1 done to deserve it ? 
Hadn’t I always kept an eye to the main chance ? Hadn’t I 
lived economically, and not like other young men ? Had I 
ever been known to squander or give away a single penny ? 

> No ! can lay my hand on my %eart, and, thank Heaven, say 
No ! Why, why was I punished so ? 

Let me conclude this miserable history. Seven months— 
my wi^psuw me once or.twice, and then dropped me altogether 
—I remained in that fatal place. I wrote to my dear mamma, 
beggthg her to sell her furniture, but got no answer. All my 
ol(^ friends turned their backs upon me. My action went 
against me—had not a penny to defend it. Solomonson 
proved jny' wife’s debt, and seized my £2000. As for the 
defainer against me, I v^as obliged to go through the court 
for the rdHef «f insolvent debtors. 1 passed through it, 
»nd«Game out a beggar. But fancy the malice of that wicked 
Stiffetkiiid ; h^ appeared in court as my creditor for £3, with 
sixteen^e.'tiL’s* interest at five per cent., for a pair of top-boots. 
The old thief produced them in court, and told the whole stofy, 
—^Lord Cornwallis, the detection, the pumpihg, and all. 

Commissioner Duljpbwig was very funny aboiit it. ‘So 

* Dr. Swislitail would notj>ay you for the boots, eh, Mr.^Stif 

felkind?’ * 

z 

A 
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‘i.^0; he said, ven I asked Mm for payment, dey was, 
ordered by a yong boy, and I ought to have gone to liis school¬ 
master.* ^ ' *’ 

‘ What! then you came on a bootless errand, ay,* sir ?* 
laugh.) ' 

* Bootless ! no sare, I brought the boots back vid me. How 
de devi! else could I show dem to you f’ (Another laugh.) 

‘ You’ve never soled ’em since, Mr. Tickleshins ? ’ 

‘ I never would sell dem ; I svore I never vood, on porpus 
to be revenged on dat Stobbs.’ 

‘ What! your wound has never been healed, ch ? ’ 

‘Vat do you mean vid your bootless errands, and your 
soling and healing ! I tell you I have done vat I'^wore to do ; 
I have exposed liim at school; I have broak off a marriage for 
him, ven ho vould have had tventy tousand pound ; and now I 
have sliowed him up in a court of justice. Dat is vat I ’ave 
done, and dat’s enough.’ And then the old wretch went down, 
while everybody was giggling and staring at poor me—as if I 
was not miserable enough already. 

‘ Tins secerns the dearest pair of boots you ever had in your 
life, Mr. Stfibbs,’ said Commissioner Dubobwig very archly, 
and then ho began to inquire aliout the rest of my misfortunes. 

In the fullness of my heart I told him the whole of them ; 
how Mr. Solomonson the attorney had introduced me to the 
rich widow, Mrs. Manasseh, who had £50,000 and an, estate 
in the West Indies. TIow^I was married and arrested on 
coming to town, and cast in an action for £2000 brought 
against mo by this very Solomonson for my wife’s debts. 

‘Stop!’ says a lawyer in the court. ‘Is this Voman a 
showy, black-haired woman with one eye? very often,drunk, 
with three children ? Solomonson, short, with red hair ? * 

‘ Exactly so,’ said I, with tears in my eyes. 

‘ That woman has married three men within the last two 
years. One in Ireland, and one at Bath. A Solomonson is, 
1 believe, her husband, and they both are off for America ten 
days Ugo. " 

‘ But why did you not keep your £2000?’ said the lawyer 
‘ Sir, they attached it.’ 

‘ Oh, well, we may pass you. You have been unlucky, Mr. 
Stubbs, but it s^enis as if the biter bad been bit in this affair.’ 

^ No,’ said Mr. Dubobwig. ‘ Mr. Stubbs is the victim of a 
FATAL ATTACHMENT.’ 
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NOVEMBBR—A GENERAL POST DELIVERY. 

, • I WAS a free man when I went out of the court; but I was 
a beggar-i-l, Captain Stubbs, of the bold North Bungays, did 
ndt know where 1 could get a^ed or a dinner. 

As I was markhins sadly down Portugal Street, I felt a < 
hand on my shouldcr^nda rough voice which I knew* well. 

‘Veil, Mr. Stobbs, have I not kept my promise? I told 
you dem boots would bo your ruin.* 

I was much too miserable to reply ; and only cast niy eyes 
toward the roofs of the houses, which I could not see for the 
twirs. 

* Vat! you begin to gry and blobber like a shild ? you vood 
marry, vood you ? and noting vood do for you but a wife vid 
monny—ha, ha—but you vere de pigeon, and she was de grow. 
She has plockcd you, too, pretty veil—eh ? ha ! ha I* 

‘ Oh, Mr. Stiffelkind,’ said I, ‘don’t laugh at my misery ; 
she has not left me a single shilling under heaven. And I 
shall starve ; I do believe I shall starve.* And I began to cry 
fit to break my heart. 

‘Starf ! stoff and nonsense ! Yon vill never die of starfing 
—you vill die of hanging^ I tink—ho ! ho !—and it is raoch 
easier vay too.* I didn’t say a word, but cried on, till every¬ 
body in the street turned round and stared. 

‘ Come, come,* said StiffelkiryL ‘ do not gry. Captain Stobbs. 
•It is dot goot for a gaptain to gry—ha! ha ! Dcre, come vid 
me, and you shall have a dinner, and a bregfast too, vich 
shall gost you nothing, until you can bay vid your earnings.* 
And#s<^ this curious «old man, who had persecuted me all 
through my prosperity, grew compassionate toward me in my 
ill lucK ; and took me home with him as he promised. ‘ I saw 
yoiy name among de Insolvents, and I vowed, you know, to 
nake you repent dem boots. Dere now, it is done and for- 
»(j,tten, io<jk you. Here, Betty, Bettchen, make de spare bed, 
in(f put a clean knife apd fork; Lort Cornyallis is come to 
line vid mer^ • 

—I Kvpd with this strange old man for six weeks. I kept his 
books, and did ;vhat little I could to make myself useful; car¬ 
rying aBouif boots and shoes, as if I had never borne his Maj¬ 
esty’s commission. He gave me no money„but he fed and- 
lodged me comfortably. The men and boys used to laugh, 
and call me General, ai^ Lord Cornwallis, and all softs of jiiok- 
*names ; and old Stiffelkind ma^e a thousand new ones for me. 

One day I can j'ecollect—one miserable day, as 1 wa& pol- 
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ishing on trees a pair of boots of Mr. StiifelkiiKVs manu¬ 
facture—the old gentleman came into tiie sliop, with a^ady on 
his arm. c 

* Vero is Gaptain Stobbs ? ’ said he. ‘ Vere is dat brAamcnt 

to his Majesty’s service?* ' ^ 

I came in from the back shop, wheifc I was polisiiing the 
boots, with one of them in my hand. 

‘ Look, my dear,* says he, * here is an old friend of yours, 
his Excellency Lort Cornvallis ! Who would liave thought 
such a nobleman vood turn shoeblack ? Captain Stobbs, here 
is your former flame, my dear niece. Miss Crutty. IIow could 
you, Magdalen, ever leaf such a lof of a man ? Shake hands 
yid her, gaptain; dere, never mind de blacking! ^ But miss 
drew back. 

* I never shake hands with a shoeblack,^ said she, mighty 
contemptuous. 

* Bah I my lof, his fingers von*t soil you. Don’t you know 
he has just been vitevashed?* 

‘ I wish, uncle,* says she, ‘ you would not leave me with such 
low people.* < 

* Low, because he cleans boots ? De Gaptain prefers pumps 
to boots I tink—ha ! ha I * 

* Captain indeed ! a nice captain,* says Miss Crutty, snap¬ 
ping her fingers in my face, and walking away: ^ a captain 
who has had his nose pulled^i! ha! ha! * And how cocild I 
help it? it wasn’t by ray own choice that that ruffian Waters 
tooK such liberties with me. Didn’t 1 show how averse I was 
to all quarrels by refusing altogether his challenge ? ,But such 
is the world. And thus the people «at Stiffelkind’s li'scd to 
tease me, until they drove me almost mad. 

At last he came home one day more merry and abusive than 
ever. ^ Gaptain,* says he, ‘ I have goot news for you—a goot 

E lace. Your lordship vill not be able to geep your garridge 
ut you vUl be gorafortable, and servo his Majesty.* 

‘Serve his Majesty?* says I. ‘Deaftst Mr.^^tifekiud, have 
you got me a place under Government ? * , , 

‘Yes, and somting better still—not only a place, bnt"a uni¬ 
form : yes, Gaptain Stobbs, a red goat? 

(f A red coat! I hope you don’t think I would demean my¬ 
self by entering the ranks of the army ? I am a gentleman, 

Mr. Stiffel^ind—I can never—no, I never-* 

‘ NV», I know you will never—you are too great a goward— 
ha I ha !—although dis is a red^ goat, and a place where you 
must ‘jgive some Aarcf knocks too—ha! ha I—do you gompre- 
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Lend ? and yosk shall be a general instead of a naptain^ba! 
ha!’ 

• ‘ A ^ncral in a red coat, Mr. Stiffelklnd ? ? 

‘ Yes, a General Bostman !—ha ha! I have been vid your 
Ad friend Bunting, and he hp.fi an uncle in the Post Oftice, and 
he has got you <!Ke place—eighteen shillings a veek, you rogue,^ 
and your goaF. You must not oben any of de letters, you know.’ 

And so it was—I, Robert Stubbs, Esq., became the vile thing 
he named—a general postman ! 


I was so disgusted with Stiffelkind’s brutal jokes, which were 
now more J)rutal than ever, that when I got my place in the 
Post Office, I never went near the fellow again ; for though 
he had done me a favor in keeping me from starvation, he cer¬ 
tainly had done it in a very rude, disagreeable manner, and 
showed a low and mean spirit in shovinf/ me into such a de¬ 
graded place as that of postman. But what had I to do ? I 
submitted to fate, and for three years or more, Robert Stubbs, 
of the North Bungay Fcncibles, was- 

I wonder nobody recognized me. I lived in j^aily fear the 
first year, but afterward grow accustomed to mj’’ situation, 
as all groat men will do, and ^^ore my red coat as naturally as 
if I had been sent into the world only for the purpose of being 
a letter carrier. 

I«was first in the Whitecli« 4 )el district, where I stayed for 
nearly three years, when I was transferred to Jermyn Street 
and Duke Street—famous places for lodgings. 1 suppose I 
left a hundred letters at a house in the latter street, where lived 
some people who musi; have recognized me had they but once 
chaifced to look at me. 

You sec that, when I left Sloffcmsquiggle, and set out in the 
gay world, my mamma had written to me a dozen *110168 at 
least i but 1 never answered her, for I knew she wanted money, 
*jftid I aclest writing. Well, she stopped her lottor8,Jinding slie 
could geU-^nq from nie : but when I was in the Eject, as 1 
told you, I wrote repeatedly to my dear mamma, and was not 
a little nettled at her refusing to noti(^ me in my distress, 
whicl^is^he Very time one most wants notice. 

Stubbs is not an uncommon name ; and though I saw Mks. 
Stubbs on a little bright brass plate in Duke Street, and d€-’ 
livered so many letters to the lodgers in her house, I never 
thought of asking who she was, or whether she Vas my rela¬ 
tion or not. • * 

* One day th^young woman who took in the letters h^d not 
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got ckange, and she called her mistress. An <>ld lady in a 
poke-bonnet came out of the parlor, and put on her spectacles, 
and looked at the letter, and fumbled in her pocket forreight-< • 
pence, and apologized to the postman for keeping hifla ;vaiting. 
And when I said, * Never mind, ma’am, it’s no trouble,’ thd’ 
old lady gave a start, and then she pulled ofi her spectacles 
'and staggered back ; and then she be^an muttering, as if 
about to clioko ; and then she gave a great screech, and dung 
herself into my arms, and roared out, ‘ My son, my son ! * 

‘ Law, niamnia.,’ sai<l T, ‘ is that you ? ’ and I sat down on the 
liall bench witli her, and lot her kiss me as much* as ever she 
liked. Hearing the whining and crying, down comes another 
lady from upstairs—it was my sister Eliza ; and down come 
the lodgers. And the maid gets water and what not, and I 
was the regular hero of the group. I could not stay long then, 
having my letters to deliver. Hut, in the evening, after mail 
time, I went back to my mamma and sister ; and over a bottle 
of prime old port, and a precious good leg of boiled mutton 
and turnips, made myself pretty comfortable, I can tell you. 

DECEMBER-^-* THE WINTER OF OUR DISCON- 

TENT.’ 

Mamma had kept the house in Duke Street for more than 
two years. I recollected some of the chairs and tables from 
dear old Sloirenis(piiggle, and bowd in which I had nrade 
that famous rum punch, the evening she -went away, which she 
and my sisters left untouched, and I was obliged to drink after 
they were gone ; but that’s not to the pui*pose. 4> 

Think of my sister Lucy’s luck ! that* chap. Waters, fMl in 
love with her and married her, and she now keeps her carriage, 
and lives in state near Sloffemsquiggle. I offered to make it 
up with Waters ; but he bears malice, and never will see 6r 
speak to me. lie had the impudence, too, to say that he took 
in all letter!^ for mamma at Sloffemsquiggle ; and that* as minfe' 
were all Jf>egging-letters, ho burned thefo and ncyerrfs-’d a word 
to her concerning them. He allowed mamma £50 a year, aQd,r 
if she were not such ^ fool, she might have had three timis as 
much ; but the old lady was high and mighty V'ori^ot^b, and 
woqld not be beholden, even to her own daughter, for more 
than she actually wanted. Even this £50 she was going to 
refuse ; but when I came to live with hen of course I wanted 
pocket<noney as well as board and lodgitig, and so I had the 
£50 for my share, and eked out with it as well as I could. 

Old* ^ates and the captain, between them, ^ave mammae 
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hundred pouJids when she left me (she had th| deucS’s own 
luck, to be sure—much more than ever fell to I know); 
and ab shn said she woidd try and work for her living, it was 
thought best to take a house and let lodgings, which she did. 
Our first and second floor jpaid us four guineas a week, on an 
average; andVhe.front parlor and attic made iI40 morc^ 
Mamma and Eliza used |to have the front attic : but I took 
that, and they slept in the servants’ bedroom. Lizzy had a 
pretty genius for work, and earned a guinea a week that 
way ; so th/it we had got nearly two hundred a year over the 
rent to keep house with—and we got on pretty well. Besides, 
women eat nothing ; ray women didn't care for meat for days 
together fiometimes—so that it was only necessary to dress a 
good steak or so for me. 

Mamma would not think of ray continuingin the Post Oificc. 
She said her dear Robert, her husband’s son, her gallant soldier, 
and all that, should remain at home and be a gentleman— 
which I was, certainly, though 1 didn’t find .£50 a year very 
much to buy clothes and be a gentleman upon. To be sure, 
mother found me shirts and linen, so that that wasn’t in the 
£50. She kicked'a little at payicig the washing too ; but slio 
gave in at last, for I was her <Iear Bob, you know ; and I’m 
blessed if I could not make her give me the gown off her back. 
Fancy ! once she cut up a very nice rich black silk stjarf, 
wljioh my sister Waters sent her, and made mo a waistcoat 

and two stocks of it.^ She wHis so wery soft, the old lady ! 

• • • * ■ • 

I’d liVed in this way for five years or more, making myself 
conteiifc with my £5(] a year {pertuqis I’d saved a little out of 
it; but that’s neither hero nor there). J<'rom year’s end to 
year’s end I remained faithful to my dear mamma, mwer 
leaving her except for a month or^so in tl.e summer when a 
bachelor may take a trip to Gravesend orlMargate, which would 
be too expensive fora family. I say a bachelor, for the fact is, 
I don’t know whether I am married or not—never halving heard 
a word of the scoundrelly Mrs. Stubbs. a 

I^never went to the public house before meals ; for, with ray 
beggarly £50,1 could not afford to dwe away from home ; 
but tiuii'o 1 had my regular S(‘at, and used to come home pveM\j 
glorious^ 1 can tell you. TiuMi bed till cloven ; then bwiak- 
fast and the new'spaper ; then a sirc^ll in* 11^do Parker Irik 
James’; then home at half-past three to dinner—when 1 jollied, 
as I call it, for the rest of the^day. I was my motner’s delight; 
and thus, with a clear conscience, I managed to live on. 

m • • % ^ ^ 
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How fond ^he was of me, to be sure I Being^. sociable my«' 
eelf, and loving to have my friends about me, we often used to 
assemble a company of as hearty fellows as you would wiisli to« 
sit down with, and keep the nights up royally. * Ndv^ V^ind, 
iny boys,* I used to say. ‘ Send^ the bottle round ; mamm^ 
pays for all.’ As she did, sure enough; and/^ure enough we 
punished ^cr cellar too. The good old lafty usedao wait upon 
us, a -3 if for all the world slio liad been my servant instead of 
a lady and my mamma. Never used she to repine, though I 
often, as I must confess, gave her occasion (keeping her up till 
four o’clock in the morning, because she never'could sleep 
until she saw her ‘ dear Bob * in bed, and leading her a sad 
*<iixioiiS life). She was of such a sweet temi)cr, the. old lady, 
-Jiat I think in the course of five years I never knew her in a 
passion, except twice ; and then with sister Lizzy, who declared 
1 was ruining the house, and driving tlie lodgers away, one by 
one. But mamma would not hear of such envious spite on 
my sister’s part. ‘ Her Bob ’ was always right, she said. At 
last Lizzy fairly retreated, and went to the Wateis’. I was 
glad of it, for her temper was dreadful, and we used to bo 
squabbling frotn morning till night! 

Ah, those were jolly times ! but nia was obliged to give up 
the lodging house at last—for, somehow, things went wrong 
after my sister’s departure—the nasty uncharitable peoi)le 
said, on account of me ; because I drove away the lodgers 
by smoking and drinking and klifking up noises in the hoiifltc ; 
and because ma gave me so much of her money ; so she did, 
but if she would give it, you know, how could I help it? 
Heigho ! I wish I’d kept it. * • ^ 

No such luck. The business I thought was to last forever; 
but at the end of two years came a smash—shut up shop—sell 
off everything. JMamma went to the Waters’ ; and, will yop 
believe il ? tlie ungrateful wretches would not receive me! 
that Mary, you see, was so disappointed at not maiT^ing me.^ 
Twenty pounds a year they allow, it is true ; but what’s thal 
for a gefttleman ? For twenty years 1 have bfen^&ruggliiig 
manfully to gain an honest livelihood, and, in the cours^ of • 
them, have seen a dial of life, to be sure. I’v§ sold cigars 
and pocket handkerchiefs at the corners of streclts f I’ve 
J)peft a billiard-marker ; I’ve been a director (in the panic year) 
of the Imperial Bi'itish Consolidated Mangle and Drying 
Ground Conii)any. I’ve been on the sta^je (for two years as 
an actoT, and about a month as a cad, ^hen I was very low) ; 
I’ve ^epn the means of giving to the police of this empire 
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8i)me very valuable information (about license^ victualers, 

g8ntlem^n’S|Carts, and pawnbrokers* names) j Vwq been very 
nt^rly aiSonicer again—that is, an assistant X(f an officer of 
the Sheriff of Mi(Mlesex ; it was my last place. 

On the last^a^of ^le year 1837, even that game Tras up. 
It*8 a thing that very seldom happened to a gentleman, to be 
kicked out of a sponging bouse; but such was my case. 
Young Nabb (who succeeded hi8father)droveme ignoininiously 
from his door,Jt)ccausc I had charged a gentleman in the coffee- 
rooms scven-and-sixpencc fora glassof aleandhread-and-chccse, 
the charge of the house being only six shillings, lie bad the 
meanness toMeduct the eighteenpence from my wages, and be¬ 
cause I blustered a bit, he took me by the shoulders and turned 
me out—me, a gentleman, and, what is more, a poor orphan! 

How I did rage and swear at him when I got out into the 
street I There stood he, the hideous Jew monster, at the 
double door, writhing under the effect of my language. I had 
my revenge ! Heads were thrust out of every bar of his win¬ 
dows laughing at him. A crowd gathered round me, as I stood 
pounding him with my satire, and they evidently enjoyed his 
discomfiture. I think the mob would have pelted the ruffian 
to death (one or two of their missiles hit me, I can tell you), 
when a policeman came up, and in rejily to a gentleman, who 
was asking what was the distu^'bance, said, ‘ Bless you, sir, it’s 
•Lord Hornwallis.* * Mqye on, jf^oots' said the fellow to me ; 
for the faQii is, my misfortunes and early life arc pretty well 
known—and so the crowd dispersed. 

‘ WlAt could have made that policeman call you Lord Corn¬ 
wallis and Boots ? ” said the gentleman, who seemed mightily 
amused, and had followed me. ‘ Sir,’ says I, ‘ I am an unfor- 
^tunatc officer of the North Bungay Fencibles, and Ii)l tell 
you willingly for a pint of beer.’ lie told me to follow him 
to«i|is clfcimbers in the Temple, which I did (a five-pair back), 
and there, enough, I had the beer ; and told him ^his very 
stoiy you’v^oeell reading. You see he is what is cmlcd a 
Iiferary man—and sold my adventures for me to the book¬ 
sellers ; Jie’s a strange chap ; and says they^re moral, 

I’m blessed if I can see anything moral in them. I’m sure € ^ 
ought to have been more lucky through lif^, being so very 
wide awake. And yefc here I am, without a place, 4 >r even a 
^rf^'nd, starving upon a b^garlj^ £20 a year—^not a single siz- 
pett jc more, upon^wy honor, 

THE END. 
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